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-INTRODUCTION- 



'\ Only recently has serious attention been paid to building < cooperative 

relationships between sjateciaT eduqators ^pd vocational educators. Leaders in 
both fiefds now recognize the importance >of becoming knowledgeable about the* „ 

• other discipline. Preservice and inservice education are needed«to prepare 
special educator^ to plan *for -the vocational needs of their students and to 
trainr vocational educators to work effectively with special needs students. 
Because interest in such training is relatively new> there is a dearth of 
resources and information available to teacher educators and staff development 

^coordinators who are establishing or- modifyfng programs. This volume is 
intended to help fill .that gap. < 

This^toook describes ten projects that have been funded by the Division 
of Personnel Preparation, U.S. Office erf Spec'ral Education, to prepare person- 
nel to provide vocational education to special needs students,. The staff of 
each project tells its own story, giving an overview of goals and activities 
and then discussing strategies that were effective and problems that were 
encountered. In addition, each article discusses the major resources requined 
to operate the program and describes the materials and expertise that the 
project has ayailable to share with others. ^ . * 

The purpose of the book is to provide the benefit of the collectives 
experience of these projects to others. In addition to spreading ideas, and 
information about programs, the^authors and Editor's hope to stimulate network- 
ing and the two-way exchange of resources and ideas. Addresses and phone 
. numbers are given at the end of % each article so that' readers can contact the 
authors to, inquire about materials, request advice, and offer other informa- 
tion and resources. Such' personal contact among professionals is one of the 
most effective ways of stimulating desirable change. 

* • 

T(ne article by Hagerty, Halloran, and Taymans, "Federal Perspectives 
on the Preparation of Vocational Personnel to Serve Handicapped Students, 11 
presents the Federal viewpoint. The authors provide some interesting statis- 
tics on the extent of the problem of unemployment among handicapped individ- 
uals and Uhe cost, to the public of lifelong dependency. They trace the 
, history of Federal involvement in career/vocational education for the handi- 

capped, giving details from relevant tews and policies. The .article describes 
th 5 funding provided by the Division of Personnel Preparation to train special 
educators to plan for the vocational need£ of their students and, to train 
vocational* educators' to work with handicapped students. Among these fund- 
ing programs is Vocational Education—Major Initiative Tracking System (VOO- 
MITS), which supported six of the ten projects in this book. The article also 
^ summarizes strategies that were fountf to loe effective by many of the projects 
and.-discusses some common problems. 

"Collaborative Policy Development for the Implementation' oT Frlfe 'Appro- 
priate Vocational Education for Handicapped Youth", by Howard describes a^ 
project, of the National Association of State Boards of Education (NASpE).^ 
This project differs from others in the book in that it does not provide direct 
training. Rather, the project staff assist state departments of education 1 in 
« conducting comprehensive needs assessments and developing .coherent policies 
in # vocatiQnal/speciah education. VThe article describes six policy issues that 
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: emerged from an earlier study: interagency cooperation, perSjprinel prepara- 
tion, funding, service delivery/program options, program evaluation, afrid 
services to Native Americans^and others in* planning and modifying vocational 
education projects. In addition to these issues, the authors describe a sys^S- 
matic policy development process ctesigned for state departments of education. 
The article details the steps in the process from acknowledging a policy, need, 
through obtaining input, to approving the final policy. . The usefulness of the 
process is not restricted to vocational or special education. It can be fol- 
lowed to develop policy in -any area and could be adapted to the needs of 
other policy-ma-king organizations, such as local school districts. 

The next six articles report *on inservice projects funded under the 
VOC--Ml?S program. McKinney describes an innovative project at the Ohio 
State University. This program, located entirely in the public schools, 
focuses on * the transition from school to work. For each handicapped stu- 
dent, a support team is selected composed of school personnel, local em- 
ployers, "and others. The team 'is responsible for developing an individualized 
educational pro.gram that jncludes vocational objectives^ For students who 
have completed, school,.' the team formulates an individual employment plan for 
tlpe first 'year of work. Team members cind students receive inservice train- 
ing . according te their individual needs. The involvement of local employers 
on' teams is seen a£ crucial in ' developing accepting aftitudes on the part of 
employers and realistic expectations on the part of students and school staff. 
The project- is currently field testing its model in other sites and plans to 
have a fully replicatfte model in the future. ^ » 

The project at the University 'of Vermont, outlined by Hasazi, provides 
inservice education statewide' and v attempts -to coordinate the work of all 
groups in the state that are involved in vocational programs for the handi-i 
capped*. Inservice training, tncluding courses, workshops, and technical 
assistance, is provided to regular, special, and vocational educators, human 
services providers, employment and training personnel, employers, and con- 
sumers. Members of the project staff and advisory - committee Have volun- 
teered to serve on numerous task forces, and committees that affect vocational 
education and employment services, for the handicapped. The project is 
developing a number of useful resources, .including inservice modules and a 
curriculum in career education for handicapped learners (K-12). In order to 
assess the impact of the project on^ employment^ of * 'handicapped individuals/ 
baselin,e data is being collected statewide on the employment and education 
status 'of handicapped person.s whoi[eft school in the last two years, 1 « 

, "Training School Teams for Leadership in Opening Gate's, 11 by Goldman, 
Flugman, Katz, and Abramson, describes a project at the City University of 
New york. As the title suggests, the project focuses on training building- 
based teams of "gatekeepers'"--high school pefsonnel such as school admirtis- 
traWs, special education^ coordinators, vocational education supervisors, and 
counselors, who have the capability of opening gates to occupational training 
for handicapped 'students. 'Team members attend workshops throughout the 
year and share information with ' their colleagues. Ultimately, each t^am 
assesses its 'school's services and needs and prepares a- plan for vocational 
prepar^on of special needs studeYits. The article discusses strategies for 
gaining access to-and 'exerting influence in public high schools. 



The project at the University of Kansas, described in "Training Teachers 
as Inservice- Providers- 11 by Skrtic, Clark, and-Bolland, trains teams of teach- 
ers from local school districts to design and deliver their own 'inservice educa- 
tion.- The content of the inservice in this case is vocational/special education. 
However, the emphasis of the. article is on.Jhe process of training teachers to 
design inservice, and this*'process is applicable to any content afea„ Trainees 
complete two 3-credit courses based pn concepts in curriculum development, 
and then plan and deliver inservice in their schools. , Trainees -also conduct 
courses in developing inservice for Additional teams ^n their areas, thus 
multiplyii^j the training further," m 

The project at the University of Tennessee, outlined by. McNelly and 
Brown, focuses .its. inservice training on tine members of multidisciplinary 
teams responsible fjr placing^ handicapped students and developing individu- 
alized educational programs^.Each participating school district send? a team 
composed of a psychologist, a special educator, and a counselor to a summer 
retreat where presentations are made by vocational* teachers. • During the 
school year, team members make visits to local industries and 'businesses and 
develop a handbook of local employment opportunities for; use in counseling 
students. • * 

"Training Advisory Council Members about Comprehensive Vocational 
Education of All Handicapped Individuals, " by Raze^hi and Mullane, reports 
on a project of the American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities. Jn each 
state; several advisory councils exist that have a .large potential for impact on 
vocational/special .education policies. To date, the project staff have con- 
ducted statewide training conferences in four states to make advisory council 
members aware of issues and of the important roles thdy piay in affecting 
sfcpte and local. policy. • , 

The final, three '.articles defel with preservice projects. "Interdisciplinary 
Personnel Preparation in .Career/Vocational Education for the Handicapped, M 
by Malouf, Taymans, Beatty, and Kiss, "describes a project at .the University 
of Maryland that is directed cooperatively by the Departments of Special 
Education and Industrial Education. The nine-credit sequence begins ip the 
fall with separate courses for special educatioji and vocational education 
teachers designed to introduce them to the other discipline: In the spring, 
trainees participate in a joint .seminar," and a practicum based .on visits to 
vocational an<± special education programs in the area. The staff is currently 
adapting -the model to inservice settings in order to have a more comprehen- 
sive impact on individual schpol districts. 

> The project described by Clark, Parrish, and .Kok is a cooperative effort 
of three universities in "Texas:. 'Te^cas A & M, Prairie View A & M, and Sam 
Houston "State. The project provides training to preservice vocational teach- 
ers and to administrators and vocational and special education teadhers in 
area schools^ In addition, the project has assembled c es °urces for the use of 
college and tiniversjty faculty responsible for pr*eparin£ vbcational and special 
education tefch^rs. 1 The Vocational Special Needs Library '.currently has 2000 
volumes an$ a variety of multimedia materials and training programs. 

The "Master 1 s^Degree Program In Vocational/Special Education" at the 
University of Michigan, outlined .by Markel and Bowen, uses the faculty and 
resources of the Occupational Education and Special Education programs. 
Students work toward, a degree \p either special education op occupational 
education 'with^a concentration in the other tielcl. , 



This book was written in the hope that readers would make use of the 
ideas and information 'conveyed to improve existing programs and to establish 
new ones. The authors welcome feedback and the opportunity to' enter into 
constructive dialogue with . interested readers.. The staff of each project has 
materials and expertise to share and would like to hear of resources that 
others have. If this book stimulates networking and the exchange of ideas 
*and reduces, then it will have achieved its purpose. • 



'Charles MacArthur is 'Associate Project Director and- Carter Allen is Project 
Director of * Dissemin/Action , 3705 South George Mason Drive, Suite C4-South, 
Falls Church, Virginia- 22041, (703) 931-4420. . • 
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FEDERAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE PREPARATION OF VOCATIONAL PER- 
SONNEL TO SERVE HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



GEORGE HAGERTY, WILLIAM HALLORAN, 
AND JULIANA TAYMANS 



United States Office of Speci'al Education 
♦ 



We 



are members of a society -that maintains a consuming interest in the 
value of work.^' As citizens of the United States, our fulfillment as contribut- 
ing individuals' and our capacity to participate* in the full range of societal 
opportunities are largely influenced by our ability to* secure occupational, 
skills and apply them in productive, satisfying^ and remunerative ways. As • 
an integral component of this society, handicapped individuals are entitled to 
equitable consideration for vocational .preparation and gainful employment/ 

Unfortunately, as national statistics illustrate, handicapped citizens have 
remained critically underrepresented--not only in the workforce, but .also in 
enrollments in the training programs which, provide access to the majority of 
occupations and trades.. Whiie announcing the pnbiiclati9n of the Federal 
"Position statement on Comprehensive Vocational Education^ for Handicapped 
Persons,"' ( Federal Register , September 25, 1978) Commissioner goyer estab- 
lished that: . .* 

* Only ^2 percent of employable handicapped individuals are, in fact, 
employed., * . 

'* The average weekly s wfges of employed disabled males in one study 
were found to' be ,22 percent lower than those of their* nondisabled 
counterparts . 

In a more Recent federal review' of employment-rejated 'dat#, Halloran (1981) m 
reports that: « ^ 

* „ ' Only 40 .percent of the adult disabled population is employed as 

compared to 74 percent of th§ nondisabled population. 

* t)f those employed disabled individuals, 85 percept earrled less than 
$7,000 per year and 52 percent earned less than $£,000 per year. 

* 50 percent of all U.« S/ residents who do not participate in the 
labor force are disabled. ' ' . * 

* 76 percent of all disabled 'women are unemployed.. Q % 

< v 1 * * * V , 
„ These disconcerting national employment figures are somewhat paradoxical 
^hen the findings of a 1978 vocational rehabilitation study of 100 large "corpor- 
ations (Boyer, 1978)- revealed that:* ' 
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* 66 percent said there yvere no differences between handicapped 
individuals and able-bodied individuals \n productivity. 

* a 24 percent rated 'handicapped persons higher in productivity. 
** 59 percent reported lower accident rates .for handicapped persons. 

* 55 percent reported lower absenteeism rates for, handicapped per- 
sons. . 

* 83 percent reported lower turnover rates for handicapped persons. 

In light of these positive findings and in recognition of current affirma- 
tive action requirements, the perpetuation of the disproportionate representa- 
tion of handicapped individuals- in the wQrkforce should not only be viewed as 
an unacceptable social problem, but also as a practice which is indefensible. 
Employers, for' the most part, have demonstrated their willingness 'to -hire 
qualified handicapped individuals. However, the key to satisfying # pre- 
employment qualifications is handicapped individuals' "participation ^'compre- 
hensive vocational education for handicapped .students. Vocational education 
is critical for the development of the necessary social and occupational skills* 
which may enable handicapped individuals to become qualified for employment 

--and a*s" a result, to experience independent .and highly productive lives. 
*> ' • . ( . < 

Assuming that with appropriate education, training, and employment 
services, the ability of handicapped individuals -to su^gort themselves will 
increase, the question becomes the cost *of independence (education and 
training) versus the cost of dependence (public income maintenance, insti- 
■ tutionalization, etc.). In his book, Rehabilitation America , Bowe (1980) cites 
a stfc)dv( (Berkowitz, et. al, 1977) which indicates that the costs" of maintain- 
ing handicapped peopje ip dependency roles has dramatically increased over 
the past ten years. The- cost of dependence in 1970 exceeded $114 billjon 
(Rosemiller, HaLe/- and Frohreich, 1970) and is expected to reach $210 billion 
in the late 19$0's (Bowe, 1980). This would be in -excess of the entire HEW 
budget for FY 1980. These figures may appear to b£ extreme, but recogniz- 
ing the validity of even some of the data/ the cost' of dependency may, eventu- 
ally consume a significant portion of the nation's budget. 

Concern^ about uncjerrepresentation of handicapped individuals in voca- 
tional training' and employment was* reflected in several major legislative ef- 
forts commencing *in the mid-1970s. < Jh& Education Fx>r All Handicapped 
Children Abt of f975 (P.L. 94-142)., and the Amendments to. the Vocational 
Education Act of 1976. (P. U 94-482) and the Rehabilitation; Act pf 1973 (P. L. 
'93-112) each platpd significant emphasis upon insuring that handicapped 
individuals have equal .benefits and services in vocational preparation and 
. employment programs.. The following summaries outline the primary intent of 
these progressive mandates and the specific implications of . each piece of 
interrelated legislation for the vocational training of' handicapped students. 

^The' Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P. L / 94-142) 

\ 

This legislation is essentially £ national special education law charging* 
each state education ^gency with the responsibility of providing a free 'and 
appropriate public education -for . alj handicapped children, ages 3-21. Several 
provisions of the Act whiqh' impact on vocational education include^ 

-6- 
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1. Assurance that individualized, writterl educational plans (lEPs) will 
be developed* and^maintained for each student. 

2. A guarantee of complete flue process procedures. 

3. Assuranck that students will be served in the "least restrictive 
educational environment. 11 * Restrictive environments, such as special 
classes or special schools, are to be used only when the nature of 
the handicap is such that supplementary services and aids provided 
in regular classes are ineffectual. \ 

4. Assurance of nondiscriminatory testing and evaluation. 

5. Policies and procedures to protect the confidentiality of student 
records. 

P.* L. 94-142 incorporates several specific provisions which directly 

- effect vocational education for handicapped students. First, state program 
plans submitted to the IT. S. Department of Education must insure that funds 
received under the 'Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 are used in a 
manner consistent with the goal of providing a free and appropriate public 
education. Since "appropriate education" is defined to include individualized 
educational plans, handicapped students enrolled in regular, as well as special' 
education schools or classes, must have lEPs. Secondly, under the full 

* educational opportunity 'goal, the legislation specifically states that: "State 
and local education agencies shall take steps to insure that handicapped 
children have available to them the variety of programs and services available 
to npnhandicapped children, including. . . industrial arts, home economics, 
and vocational education." 

Note that the definition of special education has^ been expanded to in- 
clude industrial arts, home economics^ and vocational * education . This ex- 
panded definition indicates an increase in the role of vocational education as a- 
significant component of the career preparation of handicapped, persons at *the 
secondary level/ . 

The individualized .educational plans (lEPs) to be* developed must include 
a statement of the students present Jevel of educational performance, includ- 
ing academic achievement and prevocational and vocational skills, if a deter- 
mination is made that.the learner is deficient in these skills and is in need of 
remediation, specific -short-range instructional objectives, time lines, and a 
measurable criterion for evaluation in each skill area are to be included in th§ 
IEP. To facilitate the implementation of these provisions in v vocational prepara- 
tion programs, comprehensive fnservice and preservice training activities 
should be outlined by state and Ijcal educational agetVcies. Funds to provide 
inserviee^training and follow-up technical assistance may be provided under 
the Act. Provision, for. the dissemination of current information on research 
and instructional techniques relative to serving the handicapped in career 
preparation -programs may be available to per*sonriel^ involved in the process. 
Such personnel would include, but not be limited 'to, regular, special, and 
vocational educators, career . gurdance counselors, work # stuoy coprdinators, 

- and job placement personnel. 



The Education Amendments of 1976 (P-.L, 94-482) 



Title fl of this Act represents- new federal legislation for^ vocational 
education programs and contains a number of pew provisions relating 'to the * 
, preparation of handicapped individi/als for paid *or unpaid employment. The 
requirements of P.L. 94M82 are consistent with and should 'be considered in 
conjunction with P.L. 94-142 and Sections 503 and 504 of tHe Rehabilitation 
Act* of 1973. T<Jiese three *cts complement each other and mast beNmple- 
mented in concert. P.L. 94-482 requires states which wish to receive federal 
vocational education funds to meet the following requirements: ^ "|8fr** 

1.. GiVe assurances that federal vocational set-aside moaies for the 
handicapped will be' used irr a manner consistent with the goals^of 
P.L. 94-142., The statfe plan for vocational education must be- , 
consistent with the state* plan submitted under the Education foe 
Alf Handicapped Children Act. * ^ 



2. 

3. 
4. 



Give assurances that the handicapped (and otjher special rveeds 
groups) have^ equal access to the programs and services available to 
the nohhandicapped. ^ ' 

Describe programs and services to be provided for Xhe handicapped 
in annual and five-year state plans. * 

Describe how the, program provided each handicapped student will 
be planned t and coordinated in conformity with and as a part of the 
student's individualized educational program 3s required by J he* 
Education for .all Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142, Section 
104.182O, 1 - . 



5. 



6. 



Expend 10 percent of- their basic state grants on th6 handicapped 
and* match these federal monies on a 50/50 basis/ • 



Insure Representation- of trte handicapped on national and state 
advisory councils for vocational education. 

ThH above requirements provide increased opportunities leading to the 
replication of exemplary programs and expansion of such programs to indude 
everyone who .qan benefit. This expansion will necessitate expanded - inter- 
agency, cooperation between vocational and special education and vocational 
rehabilitation at the national, state, and local levels. 

The Rehabilitation ~Act of ~1973, Sections 503 and 504 (P. L. -93-112) 

^ ~^ ~ " \ s : 

Section 503--This section of the Act requires that every employer provid- 
ing services under a federal government contract of more than $2,500 insure 
."affirmative action" to recruit, hire., train, and promote handicapped imdivid-. 
*uajs. Those agencies 'holding contracts of $50,000* or^more are required to 
■ develop 'and maintainr an affirmative action plan which sets fqrth policies 'and 
practices regarding handicapped employees. % * 

Section 504--This set of regulations prohibits discrimination 'on the basis 
of "hand-reap in any private of public program or activity receiving federal 



financial" assistance. It makes specific demands upon public , schools, 'second- 
ary, and postsecondary institutions. This regulation requires agencies 
receiving federal' assistance to -.insure the following: ' 

Provide Opportunities', benefits^, aids, 'or services for . handicapped 
^individuals equal to those provided for the nonhandicapped, * even 

though these opportunities do* not produce the identical result or 
*l6vel of achievement for handicapped persons. 

2. P£ovicte aids, benefits, and services for handicapped individuals in 
th§ same setting as those provided for nonhandicapped individuals, 
except in cases where *their^effectiveness . is jeopardized by .doing 

so, . . '4b ^ . - ? 



3, ' Provide bahrier-free environments to insure facility and program 

"accessibility . - * ' ■ 

s • * . 

4. Equally recruit, train, promote, and compensate the handicapped. 

In response' to these pervasive legislative initiatives, the U. S. Office of 
Eduea&on (presently * the U. S. "Department of Education) endeavored to 
promote the transition of principled Social concepts (or policy) into practice. 
Thfs* Necessitated 'further clarifying ^Se- discrete, yet interdependent roles of 
the three major- agencies at the federal level responsible for the implementa- 
tion of P.L. 94-142, 94-482 and 93-112, namely the Office 'of Special Education 
(formerly the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped), the Office of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education (formerly the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education), ^and the Office of Rehabilitation Services - (formerly the Rehabilita- 
tion Service! Administration). Initial programmatic cooperation was advanced 
through the composition of several interagency agreements (October 1977, 
November 1978) and the publication of the previously cited Position Statement 
on Comprehensive Vocational Education for Handicapped Persons '(Boyer, 
September 1,978)., The federal agreements were designed" to serve as the 
cornerstone for the ^ subsequent development ojf comprehensive agreements at 
the state and local levels which would more cleanly determine specific program- 
matic and fiscal responsibilities for participating service agencies, 

♦ 

The position statement of September 1978 announced a formal agreement 
between the Offices of Special '.Education and the, , Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education to establish and meet the objective of. insuring the availability 
and accessibility of an -appropriate and comprehensive vocational education for 
every handicapped student. The responsible agencies were encouraged addi- 
tionally to coordinate major assessment, training, employment, and other 
program activities with complementary federal,, state, and local agencies, such 
as vocational rehabilitation, ^mental health, and similar sdcial service providers. 
In the interest of full implementation of the position statement, each Qf the 
aforementioned offices 'within the Department of Education have agreed to: 

1. Assess and evaluate the progress of the educational community 
toward achievement of the statement objective (i.e., an Appropriate 
and comprehensive vocational preparation). 



3» S. 

2, Develop the primary interagency and intradepartmental agreements 

yr^vT-"- r~ 
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at the- national level and encourage development of similar agree- 
.menU at st^e and local levels. 1 ' , . 

"""" r 

Provide t for \the 'effective participation 0/ members of the handi-- 
capped .population ia tKp policy formulation; planning, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of appropriate comprehensive vocational, 
education, at national, state, aiNd locaTl^velS. . ■ 

Demonstrate 'national, leadership in the recruitment, hiring, . and 
promotion of handicapped • persons 1 within .the U. S. Department of 
Education as ^ model for replication by other national, state, and, 
,# local .public'acjencfes. • . - 



5. Reflect the priority of improvfng appropriate, comprehensive voca^ 
^ tional education 'for handicapped persons in USOE research and 
developmental activities. * 

\6. Assume leadership for insuring that the civH rights of the handi- 
capped are fully protected in all appropriate cpmprehensive voca- 
tional education activities. 

Th 4 ese interagency agreements and position statements underscore the 
fact that' the provision of appropriate vocational training opportunities for' 
handicapped students is not the sole responsibility of ^py one agency. The 
department" has identified the development of cooperative, and integrated 
services as 'thie key to cost-effective, longitudinal vocational education expedi- 
ences for handicapped children and youth.* „ \ ' 

It is evident that, now more than ever, the occupational training needs 
of handicapped students should be- considered of the utmost importance by the 
'special education community. Jhe collective mftmentijjn, of progressive civil 
.rights legislation on behalf of handicapped individuals, the increasing physical 
accessibility of .'facilities, and advances in instructional and adaptive equip- 
ment technologies provide for an accepting, envirortment for the preparation 
and enrployment ,of expanding numbers of qualified handicapped individuals. 
A critical factor in insuring the' equitable representation of handicapped 
citizens, in the workforce is the* acquisition, of occupational "skills through 
vocational training. Since the" transition from school to work can. t be a parti- 
cularty confqunding and often bewijderipg experience for any person, and 
especially tht handicapped individual,- eVery student must be exposed to a 
comprehensive program of career/vota*tior*al preparation. ^ 

* Although vocational opportunities for exceptional Students have 'increased 
over the past decade, handicapped individuals have, continued to encounter 
numerous trainfng-r*felated. probfems, as reflected in. the following statistics 
(Halloran, 1981):> . / T 1 . " 

* Only 2.1 percent of the s total fiscal year 1978 enrollment in voca- 
tional (education programs were identified as handicapped. 



Of the handicapped students* enrolled in vocationaL.educatibn, 70 
percent j/vere placed in separate classes. - 
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* ' The handicapped comprised only 4 percent' of all persons enrolled in 
* te ' CETA (Comprehensive^ Employment and Training Act) Title I pro^ 
grams and held. less than 3* percent of tjie public service jobs under 
- . CET-A Titles II and VI. ' 7 

Given\hat the actual, performance record of'skilled handicapped individuals, 
Serves as . the most -compelling rationale fpr expanded** vocational preparation 
offerings for the vast majority of, the handicapped individuals, correction of 
the dted program inadequacies^ is -of primary importance. 

v 

Many elements 'are' fundamental to the realization of national goals for the 
provision of comprehensive ♦vocational services to the .handicapped student. 
However, ndjie* may. be more critical, than, the preparation of personnel in 
sufficient numbers * and with appropriate competencies to meet, the unique 
needs of this historically . undeserved population. After an exhaustive study 
Of the status .of vocational , programming 'in the United States -(1976)^ fche 
General ^Accounting Office (GAO) asserted that "the compelling neecf \for 
adequately trained vocational educators to serve handicapped youth" repre- 
sented an immediate national agenda.' , 

PERSONNEL PREPARATION PROGRAMMING ' 

In t?6sponse.^to the increasingly' pervasive concern expressed by the 
.educational community 1 that the ^ndicapped adolescent did not receive ade- 
quate preparation for gaihful employment, and that vocational personnel were 
ill-prepared to • educate this ,'population, the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped initiated a training;" priority in tbe area of vocational/career 
^education. Administered by the Division of Personnel Preparation (DPP), this 
training program (or priority) provides discretionary support for the preser-. 
vice (i.e., «full-time* "degree preparation at the associate, baccalaureate, 
.masters, specialist and doctoral levels) and inservice training of a broad 
spectrum of service providers* In consideration of the critical need for a full 
compliment of. qualified personnel to insure comprehensive vocational' Services, 
the division, his expanded its programming efforts to include, not only voca- 
tional educators, but alsp special educators, regular educators, representa- 
tives nf the employment* sector and rehabilitation services, as well as 
handicapped consumers and. their advocates. * t 

The expansion of the target training audience ,beyond the Sole prepar- 
ation pf vocational educators (e.g., to include counselors, regular and special 
.educators, and parents in training activities) is consistent with the OSE 
commitment to contribute to" the development of programming initiatives 1 ' which 
reflect current and" evolving practices in^the school environment. Input from 
practitioners at the state and. local levels suggested that, jn order to provide 
a truly comprehensive career and vocational preparation to handicapped chil- 
dren « and^youth, it was essential that all of the professionals within a staff 
receive training. Traditionally, vocational programs which have incorporated 
the handicapped hiave experienced limited success as a result of miscommunica- 
tion, overlapping priorities, uncoordinated service delivery, and misperc^p- 
tions born of territoriality within the .various disciplines. Programming by- 
the Division of .Personnel Preparation has promoted the development and 
implementation of collective draining projects which encompass afl 'service 
providers and all levels N o,f Jhe educational spectrum—f rom administrators 



1 through- paraprofessionals and volunteers. It js recognized that this interdis- 
ciplinary training strategy significantly enhances the potential for the success 
-of. longitudinal career/vocational programming for handicapped youth at the 

* tocal level. „ ^ • > 

The Division of Personnel Preparation (DPP) anticipated that preservice 
funds .would be utilized to support the specialized training of a full 1 range of 
skilled"* professionals and paraprofessionals to meet the vocational needs of alj 
' handicapped children and youth, as established under P.L. 94-142 and comp|e; 
mentary federal legislation. Competitive projects submitted under this fund*' 

* ing priority ^were expected to reflect a truly integrated degree progVam, 
.requiring at a minimum the active participation and collaboration of faculty 
from the departments of special education and vocational education.^ Curricir- 
lar offerings under these progams were to exhibit a combination or^systematic 
blend of vocational and special education competencies. Kochhar and King 

. (1981) have identified ten basic competency areas around which successful 
preservice t grantees developed vocational/special education curricular content. 
Thfese included trainee knbwledge and. skill acquisition in: 

/ - 

* The nature of handicapping conditions; 
* * - 

* Vocational assessment/evaluation; « 

* Instructional. methods and materials; * 

* Vocational guidance, work preparation, and independent living 
. skills; 



* Curriculum content; , . 

* ffChavior management and classroom organization; 

* Organizational planning/inservice training; 

* Community resources/parent involvement; 

* Law and public policy; and ^ * * I 

* Special populations. *• 

* *• 

Preservice training programs assisted by DPP resources ' have trained a 
full range of service providers including; 

* Administrators and supervisors, . 

. * * 

* Paraprofe^sional teachers aides, 

* Resource/consujtant teachers, 

* Special education teachers, 

* Regular vocational educators, 
,' * Clinicians and therapists, 
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* Rehabilitation specialists, and * ; 

* Vocational assessment specialists.: 

Although a number df "universities have expanded their program capabili- 
ties ,to prepare new personnel* who are integral to the provision of vocational 
"education, data from the FY 1980: state plans submitted % to OSE indicate that 

there is a need for an additional 4,370 educators nationally to meet the^full 

service requirements of P.L.< 94-142.*, 

In recognition ~of- the substantial population of practitioners . (including 
vocational educators, special and, regular educators, counselors, and parents) 
who need to acquire and update prdfessional skills, DPP simultaneously pro- 
vided funds to support quality inservice programming. The need for 'the 
concurrent development, dissemination r and replication of preservice and 
inservice training . models across the nation was considered fundamental by 
OSE staff. Quality preservice and inservice programming cannot be developed 
in isolation. Although the training settings and modes of presentation in the 
implementation, of preservice and inservice programming may be somewhat 
different, the^e personnel preparation activities exhibit more commonalities 
than dissimilarities in objectives, content, and structure. 



VOC-MITS Programming * ' 

In 1978,' the Division of Personnel Preparation (DPP) established a. na- 
tional inservice initiative which was designed to respond to the Commissioner's 
Position Statement on Comprehensive Vocational Education for Handicapped Per - 
sons (Boyer/ t 1978). This national initiative, designated as the VOC-MITS 
TVocationat Education-Major Initiative Tracking System), was conceptualized to 
insure the development, implementation, dissemination, and ultimate replication 
of several cost effective state and local inservice training models. -Each 
project submission was to reflect the* following qualities: 

Need . * A clear definition of the scope of the training needs was to be 
established based upon narrative and statistical data elicited from state 
and local sources. Data was to be collected fronrf the. SEA, LEAs,^ the 
employment fector,. and handicapped consumers and their advocates, as 
well as from rehabilitation and human service Agencies. 

< Planning . . To insure that each VOC-MITS submission was res'ponslve to 
the" particular needs of each segment of discipline in the training popula- 
tion, applications were to be "developed utilizing the collective expertise 

> of the resource populations cited^ in The Need criteria., Aside from its 
responsiveness to the State Comprehensive System of Personnel Develop - 
ment (CSPD), each proposal was to evidence continuous local (i.e., LEA 
and community agency) in'put during the conceptualization and develop- 
ment of the project application. * 

~ A review, of three preservicfe projects^ representative of programs 
developed with the assistance of 4 DPP kupport is included in this 
• 4 publication (University of Maryland, >Oniversity- of Michigan, ,and 
Texas A & M University). 



Impact . Each project" was to initiate a sequence of inservice activities 
which would' meet the comprehensive awareness, knowledge, and skill 
^needs of all personnel involved in providing career and vocational ser- 
vices ]to handicapped students. 

j * 
\ ' 

The intent pf programming was to emphasize the preparation of non-educators 
and 'support personnel, as well .as gf those educators traditionally included in 
state and local inservice activities (i.e., vocational and special educators). 
The Ultimate criteria for the selection of these projects was the ability of the^ 
applicant to "convey a strong potential for the future^ replication of collabora- 
tive, field-based training activities. • Depending upon the content of the - 
individual Needs statements, project activities are specifically targeted upon 
the competencies required for one or more of the following roles and environ- 
ments:* )| 



• * 

* 
* 
* 



Service Roles 

SEA and LEA administrators * 
♦and supervisors 



Paraprofessionals 

Resource/consultant teachers 

Special educators* ^. ^ 

Vocational educators 
* 

Regular educatoVs 
Rehabilitation personnel 



Counselor/guidance 
personnel 



Settings 

Regular vocational class- 
room (e.g., programs in 
agriculture, health, oc- 
cupations, htome economics, 
general business), 

• Community college programs 

* Job-site training 

Sheltered workshops 

Adapted vocational programs 

Partnership with industry 
programs 



* Employers 

** Parents/volunteers/advocates , 

* Other support personnel (e^g. 
occupational therapists, 
physical therapists, school.^ 
psychologists, and interpreters) 



Implementation . It was anticipated - that . agencies responding to the 
VOC-MITS initiative would delineate a project design which incorporated: 

1. An emphasis on state or local training (as opposed to a national or 
regional orientation). 
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2. A range of trainihg activities which would be conducted in settings 
(and with content) which* would^ encourage collective or interdisci- 
plinary learning experiences, .yet allow for each discipline to ac- 
quire the unique vocational competencies (knowledge and skills) 
necessary for the successful fulfillment of critical roles in the 
educational or placement process. , - 

3. Training content which prepaced personnel, to implement longitudinal 
career/vocational programs for the handicapped at the local level. 
Such* training was perceived by DPP staff to encompass the elemen- 
tary, intermediate, secondary, and postsecondiary levels and involve 
a continuum of programatic areas including: occupational/career 
awareness, pse-vocational knowledge and skills, * vocational training, _ 
and job placement. Specific training concerns^ addressed by the 

. majority. of projects included, but were not limited to: 

* • Referral, evalu^fion, and placement procedures; 

* The IEP and individualized learning styles; 

* Career counseling and program planning; 

ft / 

. * Community, employer, LEA, rehabilitation services collabora- 
tion; 

N 

* Job placement and supervision; 
* 

. * Program/facility/instructional equipment and material adapta-' 
tion; 

\ 

* Instructional methods and practices; 

* Development of * LEA action plans (inter-institutional- agree- 
ment); and . . 

* Awareness and knowledge training for administrators and other 
policy makers. 

(While not every VOC-MITS project reflected the training content 
identified above, each funded . program was characterized by its 
attendance to a substantial number of these areas). 

4. . A plan for the documentation of all program development, imple- 
mentation, and evatdation activities. Such endeavors would insure 
that effective programs, or project components, could be adopted 
by other state or local agencies. 

Evaluation . Applicants were to propose an evaluation design incorpor- 
ating instruments and data management procedures which insured that 
assessment information" was methodically collected, reviewed and ana- 
lyzed?" and subsequently utilized for project refinement. The evaluation 
process was intended to provide for an accurate, assessment of program 
function and, at the same time, to allow for a comprehensive documenta- 
tion of all project activities. The evaluation instruments, could include 
items such* "as: / : 



* Formal surveys 9? trainers and trainees and, if appropriate, exter- 
nal agency participants; ^ 

* Narrative reports of project activities;' 
%* Anecdotal- records; 

* Committee or discussioa group minutes; 

* , Position papers and .responses; and 



* 



s 



Statistical, research related to the measurable impact of the project 
activities on the primary (trainee) and secondary (school, commun- 
ity, agency environment) audiences. i ^ 



An initial outlay of $500,000 in DPP resources was targeted for this 
initiative. Each of the six projects selected to receive support presented a 
model which was unique in its training design, % exhibited promise for replica- 
tion, and/or addressed an environment or population which posed cf* compelling 
training need (e.g., urban, rural, bilingual/bicultural , or low-incidence 
students). The agencies awarded VOC-MITS support included The* American ' 
Coalition of Citizens with . Disabilities (AGCD), CUNY.-Case Research Center, 
The Ohio State University, the University of Kansas, the University of 
Tennessee, and the University of Vermont. 

Although the following chapters of this publication will delineate the 
program component unique to each of the preservice projects and iraservice 
projects supported under the VOC-MITS initiative, as well as preservice 
projects included in this publication, all of these programs do exhibit common* 
elements. The following ^-narrative summarizes the most< prominent of these 
program commonalities. * 

• ' EFFECTIVE PROGRAM\STRATEGIES ' ' ' 

Trainee input is a key -ingredient to the design and content.*of each 
project's training . Projects remain flexible as they respond to the needs of 
training audiences. Most projects focus on the formation of partnerships 
among representatives from various groups such as education, community, and 
business. Strategies fall into the following five broad categories. 

Problem Solving 

The most prevalent strategy reported was a ""problem solving approach to 
training . Problems were focused on an individual handicapped studertt,. 
group, or system-wide Yieed.'- Generally, such problems were explored t?y 
interdisciplinary groups of trainees who were learning about such key issues 
as employment placement, vocational training, IEP 'development, inservice 
trajning , and organizational change. Working with a reality-based situation 
tends to promote participant involvement during training .and, more impor- 
tantly; to encourage antadtion stance after training has ended. 
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Team Approach ~ , 

Tihe formation of interdisciplinary teams to address issues in career and 
vocational training for handicapped individuals appears to be an important 
training strategy. Providing the opportunity for professionals from divergent 
areas pf expertise to interact and Better understand each other, is a first step 
to broadening services for handicapped individuals. Some projects use 
trained teams for a multiplier effect, ^whereby the originally trained teams 
-offer training to other professionals, the team approach to problem solving 
demands skjllful leadership and facilitation skills from groject personnel. Yet, 
such .a * strategy is 'a realistic response to the many complex barriers to voca- 
tional opportunities for the handicapped. , 

Establishing Communication Networks .* ' 



Establishing channels of communication is a strategy being promoted to 
increase the involvement of a .variety of target groups such as university 
faculty, school administrators, members, of school boards; public officials, and 
civic leaders in Issues related to career, and vocational training for handi- 
capped -individuals* Projects are involving local "education, agencies, state, 
education agencies, and advisory groups in planning .training activities. 
Projects are offering technical assistance to interested individuals and groups 
who are attempting to address issues in this area. Project training improves 
as an increasing number of resources are developed an<sj mo££ people becorrje 



involved , 



Establishing Resources ■* , 

Projects report a dearth of resources on best practices and viable poli-' 
cies for vocational and career seryice delivery to Handicapped^ person-s. 
Project personnel, as well as project participants, are developing curriculum 
and training materials. Previously established and newly developed materials 
are being collected for resource centers and are used in training. Projects 
are developing manuals and- handbooks helated to training and poticy issues. 
All projects train their participants to act as resources. Trained personnel 
are the mQSt valuable resource any project has to offer., 

• . ' ' - ' N • . ■ ' . ' 

Training Environments 

^ % Many projects report M:hat the training environment has a powerful influ- 
ence on project, effectiveness. Regional workshops which remove people from 
their normal work environment can have the effect of making participants' 
snore ^pen and accepting of training experiences. Practicum experiences, 
where participants are involve^ in unfamiliar' work settings, are used by a 
number of projects. Off-campus courses, where specific sfchool district needs 
are addressed, allow for trailing continuity and follow-up. Projects that 
work with'jn a school repory success in cultivating the. active commitment' of 
school personnel. Faculty apd students ate benefiting from project activities 
which are adapting or modifying teacher education curricula in institutions of 
higher education. The context in which training. /^akes place is^aru important 
consideration in establishing a successful project.* 
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IMPEDIMENTS TO EFFECTIVE PROGRAM- IMPLEMENTATION *,/ \ ' ^ 

The success of training ' projects fn vocatipnal and career education for 
the handicapped' is contingent upon the recognition and skillful treatment of 
potential < ahd existing impediments to project implementation . .The* road to 
effective program implementation can be long and, circuitous. Project person- 
nel are just beginning to understand 'the needs, attitudes, and motivations 
targeted training audiences. -Another inhibiting factor i^Vthe lack of estab- 
lished training materials and procedures in this area, causing^ each project to - 
' develop its own content and methodologies. Despjte th^ many potential and 
^existing barriers to project effectiveness, Ihe experimentation with and refine- 
ment of training procedures from the represented proje.qts is significantly 
contributing to the body of knowledge in this area. Described' belov^ are the. 
most significant impediments ^reported by projects. 

* * «v • . » . • 

Resistance - . 

• > 

, . * .Resistance, the natural counterpart to any innovative, endeavor, is o/ten 
identified as a problem. Some projects report difficulty ir> obtaining a commit- 
. ment to support training- activities from school districts and state department 
personnel'. Other projects find that ^participant in,secur*ity and ' negative 
attitudes toward special education or toward the integration. jOf* special educa-- \ 
1 tion and employability. training are obstacles to be overcome before content . 
training can begin. All. projects report eventual success in gaining access to 
targeted training populations., t 

Lack of Clear Motivatoys ^ ^ 
• * ' " ( r * 

Project representatives report that appropriate incentives for parti.cipa- /* 
tion are^not always apparent* Projects are 'dealing with many levels of per 1 
sonnel fr6m state directors to classroom teachers ,to representatives from the 
employment sector. Although cooperation has been gleaned from all Such 
groups, it is often not readily apparent, how to motivate such drverse groups 
of participants. ^ , J 

Need for Administrat ive Sli (sport ' 

- ~< * ™ — ■ • ■ 5 ; 

' Administrative support is seen as a key ingredient .for success." School 
, based projects are significantly influenced, by principals 1 attitudes and ac- 
tions; projects spann^g a school district or a state are vulnerable to local - 
and state administrative action, while university projects ar& dependent- on 
multi-departmental and university approval . Administrative approval, and 
encouragement crucially influence both participant and project staff attitudes, 
yet L they £re factors which are very difficult to control. 0 * Projects' report that 
time spent in clarifying objectives and discussing anticipated outcomes of 
training with administrators is a good investment of project resources* • * ^ . 

Commurffcatioft Needs < A * 

^ All projects are^ based on developing communication linkages among - 

W K groups which generally have not worked together. Examples of sucK communi- 

cation linkages are interdepartmental programs at. universities and the^forma- 
tion of interdisciplinary groups at r state and local levels. . Interdisciplinary 
collaboration hy .its, nature is fragile and plagued by misunderstandings.' This 
process/ product training model demands a wide rapge -of, communication skills^ 

1 H 
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Projects report the necessity' of expending much time to insure the success of. 
the "collaborative process. 

Time Constraints •* * ^ 

V The - impediment mentioned by every project was time constraints. At 
institutions of higher education infusing concepts in career and vocational 
training for the handicapped into, existing ) teacher education curricula is 
constrained by the possibility of eliminating other* important* teacher educatioh 
material. When forming interdisciplinary teams in inservice programs, it is 
often difficult 'to firfd common meeting ■ times in members 1 already} busy sched- 
ules, even when projects 'can arrange for rejeased time or offer^monetary 
compensation. State level conferences demand continuity from planning to 
follow : up. * Participants often are not available for .planning and follow-up 
sessions. Yet,, -despite all thp time constraints .-on both project staffs and 
project trainees, projects ?re .generally able to keep to timelines and to meet 
anticipated goals. m • 

AJthough" these ^ five major impediments need to be skillfully addressed, 
they have been foun'd to be far from" insurmountable. While they require the 
expenditure of project resources, -much 'knowledge is gained with each suc- 
cess^ , • 1 



CONCLUSIONS 



Over the past six years, federal assistance for the preparation of per- 
sonnel competent to serve the vocational training needs of handicapped stu- 
dents has substantially increased. The projects individually described in this 
publication represent solid training activities which are part of a growing- 
network, of preservice and inservice initiatives. Programs supported by the 
Office of Special Education ajone have made a significant contribution to the 
preparation of a wide spectrum of educators and related service providers to 
'servp -the vocational training needs of handicapped students (see Table 1), 

* ' - - V 



• Table 1 . 
Projects Funded by DPP 



Year . # of DPP Projects Dollars Expended Numbers Trained 

Funded 



(V 

3 1/710,( 



1,285 



1375 .20 ' 3 1,710,000 

•1976 -,24 . 2,425,000 1^306 

1977. 38 • 1,700,000 1,208 

1978 , 47 \ .'2,175,000 2,137 

1979 ' 64 .; 2,175,000 - 7,377 
.1980 . , 72 « - 2/175,000 . 10,661 



The continued development and refinement of effective preservice and 
inseryice training models in vocational/special education is required. Ad- 
vances in the preparation pf committed skilled personnel must accompany the 
impressive developments in the application of knowledge, theory, and promis- 
ing diagnostic and instructional practices in a diversity of educational settings,. 
An analysis of graduate impact encompassing the primary (trainee), secondary 
(services provided to exceptional students), and* possibly t'he tertiary -(inter- 
generational) benefits of selected personnel preparation ' programs is being t 
developed -by the Leadership Training Institute for Vocational/Special Educa; 
tion, University of Illinois. The findings of this study should assist the 
educational community . in assessing the effectiveness of current vocational/ 
special education training models and in defining the areas^-of program content 
and management deficits which require future attention. 

However, based upon the, data currently available from the field, the 1 
compelling training needs for the next several years include (Hagerty, 1980): 

* The continued expansion, dissemination, .and replication of effective 
I school-based iiiservice training models '^for regular, special and 

vocational educators, support personnel, employers, consumers, ang! 
Representatives of rehabilitation services) which explore and solidify 
relationships between the school and work" settings, and which rely 
upon the active cooperation o*f the service sectors reflected tn the 
VOC-MITS initiative. 

<& *• The. expansion of training programs which focus upon career prepar- 
ation (i.e., career awareness, occupational knowledge, and prevoca- 
♦ tional skills) particularly -at the elementary and intermediate levels. 
Longitudinal career preparation for the handicapped iss especially 
critical, considering that handicapped individuals require accurate 
N * career-related informatidn and often must participate in substantial 

habilitative training prior to their entry into secondary and post- 
secondary vocational programs. 
» . , vy-A. 

* The' continued prpgram emphasis on the preservice preparation of 
qualified educators and related service personnel to fill evolving 
vocational/special education service roles in the areas of assess- 
ment, instruction, 'adaptation of school, and wor.k settings, outreach 
to school community, and employer outreach, and interagency coor- 
dination. % • • / 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW ' * - A 

Vocational , Education for Handicapped Youth 

, During the past decade educators have became increasingly concerned 
about the nonhandicapped student wh<? leaves the public educational system 
lacking the skills necessary to survived in the working world. This concern is 
reflected in recent legislation such as the Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA) and the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
( YEDPA). Yet, little if any concern exists for thre han^apped student who 
feaves school with these very same deficiencies. 

* „ j* 

This lack* of concern ahcf the resulting training and' empkiy merit problems 
encountered by handicapped individuals are reflected in the following facts: 
- * " „ # 

1. Of the more than 220 million citizens'of the United ^States, 30 million 
are disabled., Within {his significant population of disabled individ- 
uals, over 11 million are potentially employable. Y v et of that num- 
% " ber, only 37 percent (4.1 miljion people) are employed—and many, of 
them are underemployed. h > 

• *■ 

v 2.. Only two-fifths of the mentally and physically disabled adults are 
employed during a typical year, compared with 1 three-fourths of all 
' - nondisabled adults. Average we^Wy wages of employed enabled 
male% are 22 percent lower than those of noptiisabled counterparts.- 
These figures become even more drarpatic . during periods of eco- 
J nomic-crisis such as high unemployment and high inflation (LeVitan 

. * and Taggart, J977). t ♦ - " . -~ * 

3: 'Although - P. L. 94-482 (Education Amendments of 1976, ^Title II - 
Vocational Education) ha^.a 10 percent set aside-of the total grant 
award for' handicapped students, these students comprise only 2 
'percent of the total enrollment in * vocational education programs 
(U.S.O.E. Report, 1978). 

4.. Each year approximately 625,000 handicapped yojung people graduate 
or terminate eligibility in our nation's schools. Tfeieir future is 
predicted to look like this: : 



* 
* 



fc 1 

21 percent will become fully employed or enrolled in ^ollege, 

40 percent will become underemployed and at the poverty 

level. ' • ' 

8 percent will be in their home community and idle mugh of the 

time. . ' 



* 26 percent will be unemployed and on welfare. 
~* 3 percent will be totally dependent and institutionaJized. 

"5. Additional ficts include:* 

* • 2 percent of the four-year college population is disabled. It 

should be .about 10 percent or 11 percent. 

* 3 percent of the community college enrollment is disabled. It 
should be about »10 percent or 11 percent. | 

* * Preliminary studies have demonstrated a drop-out rate in high 

school of» about 5 to 6 times higher for disabled students 
[Hippolitus, 1980]." ' . # 

Factors leading 'to a minimal participation m handicapped personam the 
work force include: • 

* j A perceived decline in the number of handicapped students receiv- 

ing special education services at the secondary leyel; * « ^ 

* A failure on the part of special education" to prepare disabled stu- 
dents for entry into vocational education (Career and prevocational 
education needs' to be integrated into the special* education cprricu- 

. lum. )} r , . 

* Severe shortage Qf personnel who are trained in both special educa- 
%, tion and vocational education; and 

♦ * Limited vocational education programs* and service ^delivery options 
for handicapped students (Howard, 1979)". 

These disturbing facts illustrate the vqicMn the vocational training of 
handicapped students to develop marketable" skills. Since the transition from 
school to wcJrk is particularly challenging/for handicapped youth, ^romprehen- 
"sive^car^er-pVevocational-vocational preparation is essential. . 



Overview of Project 



The goal of this project is to^cTfeveJop a^ collaborative model for the devel- 
opment and implementaton of policies to provide comprehensive, free appropri- 
ate vocational education to all handicapped yotlth ages 15-21. A' total of 20 
states will participate. A.t this writing nhe^roject? is entering its third and 
final year of operation.' Durfhg the first project .year, a comprehensive needs 
assessment was conducted. State directors of special education, vocational 
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educatitsn, and vocational* rehabilitation were ^interviewed to . .determine the 
"state of the art" with respect to vocational education for handicapped youth. 

An analysis of the needs assessment data revealed six key issues of 
major concern to state department of education personnel. They are: 

* Interagency cooperation, 

* Personnel preparation, 

* ^Funding, - # • - 

* Service delivery options, 

* Program evolution, and 

* .Services, to Native American handicapped youth. 

During the second project year, a comprehensive policy analysis was' 
undertaken. State Board of Education, policies, state statutes, and adminis- 
trative directives from each of the project states were collected and reviewed. 
A grid was developed whereby policies aad statutes were codified according to 
the six key issues. The purpose of this, activity was to identify existing 
policies and statutes related to vocational education for handicapped youth 
and to provide project states with policy recommendations according to indi- 
vidual state needs. The codified policies and the policy recommendations will 
be published in a document entitled "Policy Handbook for State Boards of 
Education. x y 



Project activities for the third ^nd final* year of operation will include 
the identification of "best practices and model ^programs related to vocational 
education of handicapped youth. A minimum of two practices or programs 
from each of the 20 project states will be selected for review. A monograph 
entitled n *A Re^&urce Directory of Vocational » Practices and Programs for 
Handicapped Youth" will be published by the end of the third project year. 
This document will describe in detail a minimum of 40 practices and programs 
that relate to the six key issues identified above. - 

In addition to the activities already described, project staff will provide 
technical assistance to all project states on request, To date, project staff 
have conducted workshops, chaired state-level task forces, provided seminars 
to state and Jocal policy makers and administrators, and conducted on-site 
reviews of projects. Training in the form of technical assistance is a major 
component of this project. 

OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 

The £oal of this project is to develop a collaborative modef for the devel- 
opment and implementation of poficies to provide comprehensive, free appropri- 
ate public vocational education to all handicapped youth ages 15 through 21. 
The National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE) project staff 
will provide technical assistance to state-level policy^makers and administra- 
tors, i.e., state boards of education, chief state school officers, state direc- 
tors of special education, and vocational education, and vocational rehabllita- 
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tion, to design a needs discrepancy model to' reflect the state of the art 
relating to vocational ' education programs for handicapped youth in each 
participating, state. through a collaborative process wjth state boards "of 
education and other high level policy makers responsible for special educa- 
tion, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation, interagency policy 
options for comprehensive, vocational education programming will be developed 
and implemented. - 

Irr addition to this technical assistance, NASB& will develop an ongoing 
communication network and series of lin.kag.es within each of those states and . 
among the total twenty-four states who will have" received technical assistance 
by the" end of the three-year project. This communication network will ap- 
prise -'state Jleaders in government,, education, vocational rehabilitation , • in- 
dustry, business, and labor of the issues and policy implementation efforts of 
each' of those twenty-four states as they move forward in .the development of 
policies and practiced for' vocational, education, for handicapped youth. The 
network- of communication linkages .will further facilitate the implementation of 
vocatiqnaf education programming for handicapped youth on an interstate and 
intrastate basis.- . 

The project advisory committee in each of the project states will have 
identified -key issues related to the vocational education of handicapped youth. 
Further, the advisory committees, along with project staff, will have devel- 
oped a Needs Discrepancy Index ' related to the key issues. Specific activities 
targeted to- the identified discrepancies will have been completed .by the end 
of the second year. These . activities will have been identified jointly by the 
advisory committee and project staff. A major outcome of the, third project 
year will be 'the recommendations of policies targeted to the improved delivery 
of vocational education 'for handicapped youth. 

In year three, a monograph series'will be published which will discuss 
the policy development process and policy options ^developed and implemented 
in the project 0 states. The monograph will document each state in the policy 
process leading to the 'development of full vocational education services The 
monographs will -be disseminated to state, policy makers responsible for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. , . • 

Objective A: Conduct a Needs Assessment in Each N ew Project State m . 

' i 

'Key policy makers and administrators who are responsii}le__for special 
education, vocational education, and vocational -rehabilitation services at i the 
state level will assist project staff in implementing a comprehensive needs 
assessment relating -to Vocational education programming for handicapped 
vcxrth with particular attention to Native American and bilingual students in 
each project- state. - These participants will include the elementary and .second- 
ary and vocational education state. boards, the chief state school officer or his 
desiqnee, and- the agency administering the vocation* rehabilitation program.. 
An- advisory committee will be convened in each of the participating states to 
provide additional input to the project" staff. The advisory xomm.ttee will 
provide • project staff with a sense of the social-political environment of that 
state and the probable barriers tg implementing vocational education programs 
•for handicapped, youth, ^hese participants may" include representatives from 
the American Vocational Association, Native American- organizations, bilingual/ 
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bicultural organizations, organization? representing handicapped persons, the 
state legislature, the governor's, commission on employment and the governor's 
manpower services council, disabled citizens and. leaders in the business 
community, labor unions, sheltered workshops, and industries in that' state. 

The expected outcomes 'are as follows: * '* 

~" 1. Increased awareness and sensitivity on the part of the key state 
poUcy makers and administrators to Jtie vocational education needs 
of handicapped youth and to the unique needs of bilihguaf/ bicul- 
tural and Native American handicapped youth; 

2. Collaboration among key decision makers resulting in interagency ( 
policy and program implementation efforts; ** ^ 

Increased knowledge and sophistication of key policj^-ma,ker& |gd 
administrators of' the issues and requirements ot legislation and 
rules and regulations concerning n vocational education - of handi- 
capped youth; o 

4. A unique data collection instrument (VEDSI) designegKspecifically to 
assess the vocational education needs of handicapped- youth at the 
state level; and - 

5. The collection and analysis of information that identifies the state of 
the art relating to vocational education for handicapped youth and 
that identifies- vocational education needs of bilingual/bicultural and 
Native American handicapped youth, e - m 

Objective B: Develop Policy Options 

**The advisory committee in each project state will meet with project' staff 
to develop a needs discrepancy model. This model will demonstrate the discre- 
pancy , between, the sfate of*the art in vocational education for handicapped 
youth and the services which ought, to exist as stated in P.L. 94-142 arid 
state mandates. Particular attention will be given to the 4 needs of Native 
^Americans and bilingual children.. This, made I" will be used to develop needs 
fdr policies and administrative and program guidelines regarding: . - 

\S 

* Personnel development/ 

* * 

** Allocation of funding resources, . 

* Program and curriculum development,.- 

* Identification/expansion/adaptation of ancillary services, 

* Interagency linkages for the allocation of human and -fiscal re- 
sources among those agencies responsible for vocatior^l education-^ 

♦ 1 

a , * 

* Community resources-, 

* Identification by the advisory committee of specific barriers to 
policy development and implementatjons along with delineation of 
strategies to overcome these barriers, • • 



* Service delivery options, 

* Program, evaluation, and 

* Services to Native Americans and other minority handicapped youth. 

The policy options developed jointly by the advisory committee and 
project staff will be presented during a second on-site visit to the key policy 
makers who are responsible* for special education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation (e.g., state boards of education and vocational educa- 
tion). Through a collaborative process these key policy makers will formulate 
alternative interagency state policies regulating the delivery of vocational 
education to* handicapped youth. The project staff will provide continued 
technical^ assistance throughout the duration of the project to facilitate the 
implementation of policies ' developed as a direct result bf the impact of this 
project. 9 , 

The /expected outcomes are as follows: 

1. " The identification and delineation of strategies for overcoming 

specific barriers to policy development and implementation; 

2. , Delineation of \he special requirements within all project states for' 

change in the educational system to facilitate effective vocational 
services to handicapped youth; 

3. A series of policy. options including legislation, rules or regulations, 
and administrative' guidelines developed cooperatively^ among ,key 
policy makers* and administrators and project staff; 

4. Implementation of fbolicy options at the state level; and % 

5. An Interagency agreement linking -the agencies responsible for 
spscial education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilita- 

,tion. This agreement will % delineate responsibilities among these 
agencies ,to provide vocational education services to handicapped 
youth. % 

Objective C: Dissemination * , * 

* . . > * * . 

In-order, to develop an ongoing communication network and -series of 
tinkages both within each state and among, all project 6tates, a series of 
monographs^ will be published. .These monographs will illustrate the strategies 
developed' in each state to implement collaborative plans for vocational" educa- 
tion policies for handicapped yputh. In addition to these publications, the 
project!* dissemination activities will inclpde presentations by-project staff at 
-meetings of organizations whose constituents are involved in the vocational 
education needs of handicapped youth including, Native American and bilinguaK 
students. Technical assistance on an on-call basis will be provided^to states 
that are attempting to replicate the, collaborative model. 

The expected outcortffes are as follows: 



Documentation in all project states of successful strategies for 
interactive policy development process which involves key decision 
makers among representatives of government, education, vocational 
rehabilitation, and business and labor; 

j 

A u ripple effect 11 of- the results >of the collaborative v process devel- 
oped in the project states to other stated, involving the adoption of 
an # interactive policy process to' facilitate vocational education ser- 
vices; and 

Development of a respurce^guide and policy handbook that will 
summarize tHe> issues and concerns related to vocational education 
services for handicapped youth, identify best practices and model 
urograms targeted to thos'e issues and concerns, and contain recom- 
Jloended policy options for consideration by state boards of educa- 
tion. V ' 



Objective D: Technical Assistance 

Project staff will provide technical assistance " in the form of on-site, 
consuftation, seminars and workshops, -research, and dissemination of infor- 
mation on existing practices to state level policy makers and administrators,- 
including state boar?d|pof education, chief state schjool officers and state 
directors of special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Technical assistance will be "available to all , project states on a request 
basis. K 



The expected outcomes are as follows: - 

1. Increased, awareness on the part of state policy makers and adminis- 
trators to existing practices and programs targeting vocational 
education for handicapped youth; 

2/ Increased understanding on the part oV^ state policy makers and 
% administrators of issues of concern to them*; . . 

3. Development of a communication linkage among state policy makers 

and administrators; ^ • m ■ 
♦ * 

4. - Improved service'to handicapped students; and 

5. Improved assistance by the state department of. education to local 
school administrators, teachers, and parents and. students..,. 



' POLICY ISSBES 

A number of policy questions have emerged as a result of various efforts 
to improve vocational education services to .handicapped students at the sec- 
ondary level through linkages among general education, special education, ana 
vocational education. These questions reflect recent research, findings which 
demonstrate that ' the percentage of handicapped adults represented in the 
"work force is far less than the percentage ornonhandicapped adults (Levitan 
and Taggart, "f977). . 
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A national level needs , Assessment was "conducted &Y the National Associa- 
tion- of State Boards of Education (1977) in order to determine the state of 
the^art of vocational educatiorV for handicapped youth. , Six policy issues were 
identified jn that study. They sre: 

* Interagency cooperation, . / 

* 4 Personnel preparation, % 

* Funding,* • > 

* Service delivery program options, L 

* N Program evaluations, and 

* Services to Native American and other minority handicapped youth, 

A summary of the needs assessment data related to* each of the policy issues 
follows. 



Policy 'Issue 1: Interagency Cooperation > 

A major thrust at the national level in education is to encourage states 
to develop and implement interagency agreements. The Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (BEH), Bureau for Occupational and Adult Education 
(BOAE), and Rehabilitation Service Administration (RSA) cor sponsored a 
natidhai qonference m February 1979* on interagency cooperation. The goai of 
that workshop was to facilitate the delivery of appropriate*^ comprehensive 
^career, vocational, and special education and rehabilitation services to second- 
ary and postsecoftdary handicapped individuals. 

• ^ Workshop objectives were: 

* To clarify arid review the policy of federal programs in respect to 
collaborative planning for delivery^ of special education and voca- 

• * m tional rehabilitation servipes; 

* % To identify concerns and problems related to thelitelivery of com- 

prehensive services and discuss possible resolutions; 

^ * * To present a process model for developing interagency cooperative 
» agreements; 

* To assist state representatives in the initial steps" for development 
or refinement of cooperative agreements; and 

• * To complete a- timelin& for completion • and implementation of the 
■ interagency agreements. • 

Three major barriers which affect th,e development and implementation of 
cooperative agreements have been" identified. These are (a) Tack of communi- 
cation, , (b) protection of turf of* territory, and (c) concern over allocation of 
fiscal resources*. Delineation of these barriers is seen as a prerequisite to 
the successful implementation of interagency agreements. 
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Educators, administrators, and policy makers af ajl levels have expressed^ 
their belief that only through a concerted effort in interagency cooperation 
and linkages can handicapped students be assured the full continuum jpf 
services necessary to ensure the smooth transition from public education to 
the world of work. 

Additional issues pertinent to the development and implementation of 
interagency cooperation include: 

* Clarification of existing guidelines and interpretations of r.ules and 
regulations; - v 



Development of a process modelfe) for implementing interagency 
Agreements at the local level; 

Consideration of alj ? human service agencies, "e.g. , mental health, 
developmental disabilities, department of labor, department of correc- 
tions; v - ♦ . 



* Involvement of postsecondary institutions; and 

** Clarification of programmatic, funding, and service delivery roles 
• and responsibilities of v all participating agencies. „ * \ 

» 

Policy Issue 2: Personnel Preparation * 

Section 613(a)(3) of PCiblic Law 94-142 states that each state shaii: 

"set forth, Consistent with the purposes of this Act, a descrip- 
tion of programs and procedures for (A) the development and 
implementation of a comprehensive system of personnel develop- 
menrnvhrch—shair include the inservice training of general and 
special education ^instructional and support personnel, detailed* 
^ procedures' to assure that all personnel necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Afct are appropriately and adequately pre- 
pared and trained, and "effective procedures -for acquiring and , 
disseminating to teachers and administrators^ of programs for 
handicapped children si'gaificant information derived from educa- 
tional research', demonstration, and similar projects; and (B) 
adopting, where appropriate, promising .educational practices and 
materials developmentrthrough such projects. . . 11 

Section 614(a)(1 )(c)(i) of Public Law 94-142 mandates- that states shall: 

n (C) establish a goal of p>oviding full educational opportunities 
to all ' handic4pped children, including. . . (i) procedures for 
the implementation and use of the comprehensive system of # 
personnel development established b^--the. State educational 
agency under section 613(a)(3). 11 

The provisions for personnel development in Public Law 94-142 mandate 
that the ^Annual Program Plan (APP) of each , state specify procedures for 
implementing a comprehensive system of personnel development to adequately 
and appropriately prepare personnel for implementing programs' for all handi- 
capped children and youth* 

i * % ~ 
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A report published by -the ' National Education Association (1978) noted ' 
that appropriate staff training, at both the -preserVice and inservice level, 
was vthe single most important factor in the successful implementation of Public 
Law 94-142. However, as noted by Meers (1980), there exists "very little 
coordination between universities and the public schools in the planning and 
'delivery of inservice and preseryice programs 11 (p. 248). Meers further 
states that "the vocational teachers 1 lack of preparation has possibly been the 
major contributing factor in the' low priority * given r to including0iandicapped 
studertts in vocational education programs" (p. 248). 

For the most part, special educators have little, if a,ny, training in 
vocational e&ucation; similarly,* vocational educators have little, if any, train- 
ing in. special education. To date, few states have adopted certification 
requirements that assure a specified %level of competency for personnel who 
"provide vocational instruction for handicappe'd students. Therefore, there is 
a need to: w . 

* Amend teacher certification requirements in each state as needed to 
% . assure tftat personnel serving handicapped students receive training 

covering speciaF education and vocational education; 

* * * 

* Provide meaningful inservice training as determined by a comprehend 
sive needs assessment to special and vocational educators to aid 
them in providing vocational programming to handicapped students; 

■ * * Provide meaningful inservice training to school administrators and 
counselors; * .' 

* .Recruit and tram minority and handicapped individuals; 

* Expand preservice training of school counselors and administrators 

• to , include relevant coursework in special education; 

- --- g 

• ** Include procedures for program evaluation, evaluation of trainer 
. Competencies, assessment of_ trainee competencies and their impact 
on clierit populations, and follow-up* of graduates tn all personnel' 
preparation programs. 

* . Develop dissemination designs f or p ersonnel preparation programs 
\ that will lead to the replication of effective practices; and. ♦ 

* Include classroom and laboratory research on methods and tech- 
nology in vocational ^education and career education for thfe handi-* 
c^ped personnel preparation programs (Gnffin? CleHan, fc Pynn, 

/ Smith, Adamson and*La Casse, 1978). , * im * 4 

Key questions^ relating ^personnel preparation include: 

* Are there separate certification requirements for special 'education 
* personnel working at the secondary level as opposed to the elemen- 

* , tary level? 

** *\ DO all general education personnel receive training in special educa- 
tion! (e.g., a specially designed course covering the education of 
exceptional children that is state mandated for all teachers)? 



* Are incentives utilized to^enslire participation in inservice training 
programs? 

; v ■ 

• * How are the inservice programs funded? " ' 

** How are the inservice programs evaluated? 

* Do the recipients of the inservice programs have input into the core 
* planning? 

v v 

According to the Office of -Special Education, the most crit[ca( trailing 
needs in the next several years include: 

* «. * 

* The continued expansion, dissemination, and replication of effective 
school -based inservice training models (for regular,, special and 
vocational educators, support personnel, employers, consumers, and. 
representatives of rehabilitation services) that explore and solidify 

♦ relationship^ between the school and work settings; and that rely 
upon the active coopersftion of the service' sectors identified in the 
EducatiQn Commissioner's Statement of September 1978; ' * 



* The continued programming emphasis on the preservice preparation 
of vocational and special educators in career/vocatipnal education to 
meet the estimated need for 4,370 additional 'qualified personnel f 
and / % 

* The expansion of -training programs which focus upon career pre- 
paration (i.e., career awareness, occupational knowledge, , arid 

, prevocational skills) particularly at the elementary and intermediate 
levels. Longitudinal career t preparation for the handicapped js 
especially critical, .considering that handicapped individuals require 
accurate career-related information and often- must participate 'in 
substantial habilitative training prior to their entry into secondary 
and postsecondary vocational programs (Hagerty/ 1981 ). " • - 

Policy Issue 3: Funding 

A major concern with respect to funding of vocational education programs 
for handicapped students, a£ seen by many State Departments of Education 
(SEAs), is the 'requirement of matching funds under certain federal initiated 
programs. Perhaps of greater concern to some SEAs is the question of cost- 
effectiveness with respect to providing all handicapped students with the wide 
range of programs and services that have, been designated in the lEPs. The 
following questions reflect many of the conqerns as expressed bySEA person- 
nel: . " ; . 
^ * » -j 

* . Is the concept of a set-aside as defined by PL 94-142 necessary? 

Is it working?' Is it too restrictive? 

* What are the chances for some federal financial assistance for imple- 
* menting Section 504? 

»* Should all set-^side funds under various programs which are tar-„ 
■ ^ geted to serving handicapped students be consolidated? Would this 
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approach assist or impede increased funding' of programs targeted 
.to benefit handicapped students? 

* Have- all, potential resources fqr funding of "handicapped programs 11 
been identified? (e.g., CETA, Youth Work, Inc.)' 

* Hpw have'the set-aside funds^ under PL 94-482 been utilized? 

* Is it possible, fot purposes of allocating dollars, to make a clear 
distinction between "handicapped" students and "disadvantaged" 
students? . 

* Are other states finding it difficult to locate the state's share of 
the matching funds under the PL 94-482 set-aside requirements? 

* Will the implementation of interagency cooperation at th^ state and 
local levels assist in alleviating the financial burden for educating 
handicapped students which now falls on one or two departments 
within the SE*A? 

Major obstacles for funding of vocational education fqr handicapped 
students include: . , • *" 

* - Lack of awareness of available funding sources; - * 

* Insignificant pooling of fiscal resources from different sources; 

* Unnecessary restrictions on the usage bt the 10 percent set-asiae 
. funds; and <S 

* Failure to 'prove the cost benefits of providing vocational education 
to handicapped youth. * 

Polfcy Issue 4: Service Delivery Options 

Vocational ectijcation^ delivery systems targeted to handicapped students 
should inelude the^followijig options: 

\ •» " /. . \ 

* Regular vocational education . These programs must be available to 
all handicapped students who can benefit from regular •class place- 
merit and who do not require additional assistance. It is important* 
*hat a close working", relationship be established and maintained 
between vocational education^staff'and special education staff. 

* * Adapted vocational education . Regular vocational programs jsfreT 
altered to accommodate ^special education students. Special mate- 
rials, instructional aids, and assistance from a special education 
teacher consultant are examples df program adaptation. 



Q * 



Special vocational education . These- programs are designed-. |or 
•students whose impairment is so severe as to preclude success in a 
regular vocational program. Training is usually for semi-skilled 
jobs or* for introductory skills. . Programs . are usually limited to. 



students placed in self-contained special education classes. Handi- 
capped students may -be placed in these programs in order to gain 
'prerequisite skills /for entry into a vocational training program or to 
gain entry-level job skills. Existing sheltered workshop or rehabili- 
tation facilities may be used for training purposes. 

*^ Individual vocational training . The vocational education program is 
tailored- to meet the individual needs of each student. Program may 
be offered, rn a variety of settings, e.g., school, community, an- 
other district, or work study. t 

* Pre-vocational evaluation services . This program is designed to 
provide vocational assessment to students whose disability precludes 
the use of the regular education sequence. Sheltered workshops, 
rehabilitation facilities, and private vocational assessment facilities 
provide this service, usually under contract * through the, school 
system. u 

For each of the above service delivery options, a variety of program 
services and activities must be provided. Suggestions include: 

* Survival skills, 

* Basic/functional academics, r 

* Career education (to include career awareness and career explor- 
ation), 

* * Sheltered workshops, 

* Colleges and universities, and 

• * On-the-job* training programs sponsored by business- and industry 
(irfclu v ding unions). v * , 

Additional considerations under service delivery options include: 

* Modification of programs and facilities where needed; 

* Adaptation of devices^ancl other equipment; * » 

* Accessible and available facilities; m 

* Accessible and available transportation; 

* v Provisions for deinstitutionalized populations, elderly handicapped, 

severely disabled, mild/moderately handicapped adults, and minority 
handicapped^ 

--.JfL. Granting of education (academic) credit for all vocational education 
' programs; 

* , Selection of assessment/evaluation instruments and materials that are 

nondiscriminating and that .have been validated for the Specific 
purpose and s population for which they are to be used; 

i " 
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* Provision of necessary auxiliary a) 

* Acti\^K*participation of parents (and t^andV^apgpd individuals in all 
phase^of program planning. 

In response to the question, "What variables are mo£t-Gf4tip^l in success-' 
fully integrating handicapped students into vocational education programs;" 
three areas were consistently identified by vocational *and special educators 
alike: support from administration; proper preparation, including relevant 
inservice training; a nd an ongoing Support system for vocational teachers, 
particularly with respect to special education resource specialists. It is not 
necessary to make vocational educators "specialists" in the education of handi- 
capped children. By providing them with assistance in adapting teaching 
strategies to accommodate different learning styles and assistance in simple 
equipment and classroom modification, vocational teachers experience no more 
difficulty in teaching handicapped students than' they do nonhandicapped 
students. The key, however, is proper preparation before a handicapped 
student enters the vocational class co'upled with ongoing support from the 
administrator and the special education department'. 

V 

One model for, providing vocational education "to handicapped students 
involves a close partnership between the vocational and special education 
teachers. For pant o^^kp day, a special education teacher accompanies trie 
handicapped students -irfto the vocational class. He/she serves as a "technical 
tutor" or "resource specialist" to the vocational teacher. In self-contained 
classes for severely handicapped students, the vocational teacher serves as 'a 
"technical, tutor," assisting the special education teacher in developing a 
vocational education program for his/her students. 

Before placement of handicapped students into vocational education, an 
. IEP conference must be held. It is essential that someoae representing the 
vocational' edi^cation department attend the IEP conference. One of the most 
frequently cited complaint? from vocational educators is that thfey are not 
forewarned of the pfacement of -a handicapped child into their classes. Voca- 
tional educators are demanding that they be "allowed to have some input ipto 
the placement process. If this process is not adhered to, the chances for 
successfully integrating handicapped students into . vocational programs afe 
slim, indeed. 

Unfortunately, according to the Office of Special Education, only 7.9 
percent of the nation's handicapped students have at least one prevocational 
or vocational education .objective identified in their lEPs /Turner, 1981). 

Policy Issue 5: Program Evaluation - v 

P.L. 94-482 requires that the state education agency evahjate the effec- 
tiveness of all programs which receive federal, state, and, local funds as part 
of the state's five-year plan for vocational education. 

Program evaluation must not be restricted to a formal monitoring and 
evaluation process. Rather, it must, be .an ongoirig process designed to 
provide useful and relevant feedback to pr/ogram administrators. This infor- 
mation can then be used to compare actual- performance and outcdjnes of 
programs to expected performance and outcomes. "Program needs will thus be 



determined and decisions to modify existing programs can be made with "data 
to back up those divisions. * 

Longitudinal data on * completers and leavers of vocational education 
programs is desperately needed m What data now exists is rarely used to 
evaluate the success of vocational education programs. Dissemination of 
"successful" programs is likewise vitally needed. 



\ 

Policy \ssue 6: Services to Native American Handicapped Youth # . 

Seriou\ gaps exist in educational services for Indian youth. The situa- 
tion is evenNja ore cnt icaL-fop- handicapped Indian youth. Factors which con- 
tribute to this^onditlon include: . ' - 

» • 

* Responsibility "for educating lndi>arf students is rarely adequately 
defined between ' the stafe education agency (SEA) and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA). As a consequence, too often Indian stu- 
dents* "slip through the crack" 'and receive no foisaiaL eduction. 

s* BIA rarely provides special education for handicapped Indiah stu- 
dents; the same is tjrue for vocational education. 

*. The terms "handicapped" and '.'special education" often^ are /inter* 
preted by Indian* parents as meaning "crazy" or as having a similar 
negative connotation. Thus, they are highly resistant" to. permitting 
their' children to be classified.^ haqditapped. Thi£ e severely 
hinders the child find process. * 

* Prevocational and vocational assessment and training programs 
designed specifically for handicapped Indian youth are nonexistent 
in many states and are rarely successful where such programs* do 
exist. ' * * 

* There is a desperate "r>eed to identify vocational training ptagra(ps 
for Indian youth, "including handicapped Indiarj youth, in which the 
uniqueness of Indian cultures and value systems are considered. 

* Preservice, and insenvice training for personnel responsible for the 
education *of 4 Indian youth- rarely adequately prepare non-Indian 
teachers to meet the varied challenges which often confront them. 



* Existing vocational education programs targeted to handicapped and 
nonhandicapped Indian youth must be broadly disseminated so that 
other providers of similar services can benefit from those programs. 

There exists little, if any, reliable data relative to numbers of 
handicapped Indians and types . of specialized services presently 
beirtg provided. 

Curriculum, educational materials, facilities, and services are usu- 
ally outdated" and .unrealistic, for handicapped Indian children, 
particularly if tKey reside on a reservation. ^ 
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* There is an -almost total absence of Indian leaders represented at 
the decisions-making^ level's. 

Minugh and Tigqr \1980) developed a list of. nine generic questions to 
guide the assessment of needs for vocational training for Native Americans. 

The questions are as follows: 

* What are the feelings 'about vocational education? 

* How rfluch knowledge ahd awareness do Indians have about voca- 
tional 'education? ♦ 

* What vocational education, programs are available to the community 
for training 'and > retraining? What vocational education should be 

v available? % 

* Are Indians* takihcj advantage of vtpcational training" opportunities? 
To what extent?^ 4 Dp ; they complete thpfr". training? 

* * ( 

*• Is career counseling available to Indians? Are Indians taking 
advantage of career counseling? 

^ * What are career/job interests of Indians? Are career/job interests 
similar to careers/jobs available in the community? ~~ 

* What employment opportunities are available? .Is there a need for 
training in these areas? * ' 

_ * * What are the education # goals of people ^n the community? Is there 
a need for vocational education to assist* in meeting these- goals? 



Jjlow many Indians are Jtnployed as faculty or staff in vocational 
'education? • , „ 



OPlSfcfclTA 



r THE- POLICY 'D£yELQPMI^T\PROGESS 

* ' ? 

% The success^of .a policy development process greatly depends on a) the 
credibility of; those who are recommencing the policy options and b) access tier, 
those people who are the decision makers. The ^National Association of State 
Boards pf Education has d^velpped a policy development process that has 
affected changes in eacfcfr state fnwhich'it was implemented. 

HistorigaMy, as bnp. fooks at the state and local -education policy process 
.one can conclude'the flowing: " ' ^ 

^ \ **> 

* *< The development of a policy resulted jnost often from pressure or 
\ • * precipitating event rather than from agency or self initiation. 

* v * The policy developfnefit' process, if it involved parents, teachers or 

other constituency gjroups at all, did >so-only minimally, t 



* • Most policy statements were broad to the 'point cff being vague; 

failed to specify clear bbjectives, clear outcomes or a clear imple- 
mentation timeline^ failed to include withip the policy the rationale 
• . for the policy; and failed, to delineate how or by whom the policy's 

effectiveness would be evaluated. ' ~ m 

* Most policy statements were adopted without a careful review of thq- 
costs of implementation, their politicarimplications, or ' the -impact 
upon other existing policies., ^ . 4 

* Only in some instances were all of the policies and their imple- 
menting regulations uniformly codffipd, cross-referenced; routinely 
updated* and made available to the policy body and to line adminis- 
trators. < 

Frequently, the resulting policies were. not as effective as they might have 
been, and the- implementation of -those policies suffered as a consequence. 

However^ when .a systematic approach to policy development is imple-. 
mented, state boards are 'far more inclined, to make coherent and systematic 
policy decisions. Effective policy development depends upon the following 
principles: *. * p 

, - * The rationale behind ^ny policy should be understood by those 
making it and those who carry it out. 

* The impact of the policy should be assessed- beforehand. / 

* Timelines should be established to complete tasks. 

* Cost projections should be carefully analyzed. 

* Implementation strategies should* be worked "but in advanc^^ 

The National Association jDf State Boards of Education has/been working 
with state boards to develop a process that facilitates 'the/development of 
sound policies. The steps in this process are as follows: 

• 1 . Acknowl edge Policy Need 

' u' m / * 

The need for a new policy .,or the need MWr a policy revision may be 
brdyght .to the attention of the poUcy board by , a special interest 
group, ' the chief state school officer, the governor, the state Jegis- 
' - lature, an individual board member, or by the regular policy review 
cycle. Jhe board decides if the issue merits, further attention. If 
the board acknowledges a need for a new^policy, a work session is 
• / scheduled. % 
< % 

2. Work Session * * . 

The work session is the most "important step in poljcy deve|of5toent. 
At. this point the reasons why a new or revised policy' is needed 
, • ' should be fully discussed, -Those involved in, the policy develop- 
ment or implementation should understand why the policy is .needed. 



Several key questions should be raised: 



What are the goals? 



* 



Who will be affected? How will they react? 



What will be the impact? 



How will the policy be implemented? 



* 



v When will the policy be implemented? 



* When wifl it take effect? " , 

,Any political, fiscal, vor program . limitations should be discussed. 
At the end of the fiXgt ^fsk session the board should be able to 
state, m writing,; the goals and objectives of the- policy' and .how it 
plans to achieve them. 

Set Trme Goals * 

The board should establish realistic timelines beginning with the 
date it would" like to 'see the policy formally adopted. Timelines 
should be set for work sessions, data gathering, and progress 
reports. / 

Board Seeks Information 

c * 

During (or shortly, followmg) ' the -first woYk session, the policy 
makers must decide f what kmds of information are needed before any 
drafts of the policy can be written. Th/s data gathering should 
include a- review of*, existing research, a- description of' the current 
status of the issue, .tnd a sbmmary of/ relevant policy activities 
taken by other states. / 



Another valuable source of information /is the views of .constituents 
affected by the policy. The board rn^y ask for written comments, 
establish a task force, or hold hearings. Constituents 1 views 
should ~be. obtained ''early in the policy/development process\ " 

' " " -7. . 

Progress Report ^" ^ / * 1 

Before the first drafts of the poficy are written, the state bo£rd <. 
should, receive a. detailed report on Uhe results of the data f collec- 
tion, including any feedback from/' 'the constituency* groups. The 
board should review this report? to determine whether the data 
supports the goals and objectives of^the policy. If not, the board 
may decide to follow an alternative approach. 

First Policies Praft • 

The pyrpose of the first policy draft* is to, give the state board a 
full range 'of options along With information -needed to make a wise 



Constituents 1 Views 




decision. Accordingly, the first policy draft? should include the 
following support documents: 

* A statement of the -rationale for* .the policy, what the policy 
.hopfcs to accomplish, and why; • p 

A timeline for implementation; 

A statement detailing how and when the policy w'ill be evalu- ) 
atfcd; and • . * 

* 1 A projection of .possible constituent reaction. 

In the case of a particularly ^sensitive issue, substitute language 
^sfiould be prepared— or% even separate policy drafts—each with its<, 
own support documents. The board, is how ready to chscuss the 
drafts and to suggest any appropriate changes. A legal check 
should, be made*of th6 first draft to- determine what effect federal 
2nd 'state laws may have on implementing the p^H^y. 

, 8. Second policy Draft • 

The second policy draft should be a' polished statement incorpor- 
ating agreed upon changes, it should also include: 

* ;A statement ctearly outlining the goals of the policy and its 
V ' objective, * \' 

\ V * ° 1 \ 

* A statement descfrbing'how the policy will be implemented, and 

* A . date— when the board' will be' given an evaluation report. 

Other than some minor editorial changes, the board is' now ready to 
adopt the policy, "unless they decide they need additional inforrpa- 
• tion or feedback. , \ * 

Review of Final Draft - 

In those cases where more data are -needed, the state board may 
decide to revise. the policy's language to reflect this^nev^i informa- 
tion . ' * , j 
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10. Adopt Policy 

. The policymakers are now ready to formally adopt^the policy. Tfois 
^should oqeur on pr around the target -date established months 
earlier. 

11. Monitor and Update - 

,Once the policy has been adopted, it is* the responsibility of the 
chief state schoof officer to monitor its impact and to furnish the 
board with interim progress reports "at 'specified dates. 
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Developing effective .policy is neither easy nor quick. It involves nter 
action anoflff the board, the chief state school officer, , and constituency 
groups However, the. process described afeove helps to ensure the develop- 
ment of policies "that are effective. Figure 1 summarizes the process. 

EVALUATION^ 

An initial -version of the policy development process was developed by 
NASBE, and has been applied in a number of policy areas before the current 
effort. In each case - policy - makers had a positive reaction to the process 
initially, 'and moved through the stages of the process essentially as the 
model indicated. Informal feedback from participants in these prior efforts 
indicated that the- 6riginal process was believed to be useful, ^nd NASBE has 
received unsolicited - letters noting several instances where the process re- 
sulted in the adoption and implementation of substantial policy changes. 

In the present project, the original version of the policy development 
process was simplified into the version described above. Participants from 
prdject states have been willing to attempt to use' the process after ■ its initial 
oresentation In each state, the process has ' begun to operate, moving 
trough he' steps of the process as appropriate to the circumstances in their 
state Informal feedback and observations of project staffs indicate that this 
process is a useful- and, so far, successful approach to policy development. 

More formal attempts to evaluate the- process , have>ot been made for 
several reasons. First, formal surveys- or interviews of P*™^™*"™^ 
intrusive and inconsistent with the approach project staff have taken, to state 
decision makers. Second, the outcomes of the process cannot be specified in 
advance, nor can a timeline* for moving through the stages be -ndicatt d < The 
essence of policy development is that the needs should drive the P r ° ces ^ 
rather than the process itself determining the outcomes. However it s be- 
lieved that continued willingness ■ of key individuals to continue their involve- 
ment Is a direct indicator of the value of the process itself, since .such 
persons would not continue an effort that they did not believe was worth-. 



while. 

1 ( - 'RESOURCES - / 

" The following products will be published in accordance with the work 
scope of the project:- 

1/ Vocational Education Data System Index (VEDSl) 

The VEDSl' was developed for use in the needs assessment activity 
• This, instrument contains detailed, questions which were asked of 
state directors of vocational, education, special education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. A detailed check list of information 
source's is also included. 



Figure 1 
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2. State Boards of Education Policy Development Handbook 

All codified policies and state statutes from each p/oject state will 
be contained in this publication. Also to be included is a process 
model for po|icy development and implementation. 

3. Resource Guide of Best Practices and Model Programs Related to 
Vocational Education for Handicapped Youth. 

Detailed descriptions will be given of a minimum of 40 practices and 
programs that relate to the key issues identified in this project 
(e.g., interagency cooperation, personnel preparation, funding, 
program options, evaluations, and' services tp Native American 
handicapped youth). Process for selection of each practice and 
program and pgcommendations for implementation will also be in- 
- eluded. 




SUMMARY r 

Access to vocational"*education for handicapped students is a right, not a 
privilege. Unfortunately, even with -the mandate for providing ft^ee appropri- 
ate vocational education for handicapped students as stipulated in P.L, 94-142, 
P.L. 94-482, P.L. 93-312, arid P.L. 95-524, only 2 percent of ,the student 
enrollment^ in vocational education is handicapped. This paper has identified 
some of, the major barriers to providing appropriate vocational education 
services to" handicapped students and has recommended a series of changes-- 
policy, administrative, and programmatic--that must be implemented in or^er 
to reverse this trend of exclusion regarding handicapped populations. 

During the decade of the eighties, educators will have to focus more 
attention on communication between the education community and the business 
sector. Also, there will have to be a Closer alliance developed among general 
educators, special educators, career educators, vocational educators, CETA 
prime sponsors, and business and' industry representatives. These "linkages 11 
are critical in light of the , proposed budget cuts that will 'drastically reduce 
•capital outlays in education. * , 

The economic trend for the eighties, as advanced by the Reagan Admin- 
istration and, to a large decree, subscribed to by Congress, points to less^ 
• reliance on federal assistanfce and more reliance on state and local initiative. 
Therefore 1 , the "agenda" for 7 - the eighties will have to focus on interagency 
cooperation * and coordination involving both the public and private sectors. 
As an example, CETA-education joint activities havfe demonstrated greater 
'interagency communication on common problems, greater cooperation in plan- 
ning, and increased shading 'of financial resources (United States Conference 
'Of Mayors/ T981)* These joint activities have also demonstrated the need to 
prepare young adults .to successfully negotiate the transition frpm from school 
to- work. For the handicapped student, this venture is particularly precar- 
ious/ One way to "bridge the gap- ir between the school and the wprkplace is 
N to upgrade and expahd vocational education options at the secondary level 
and' to make all vocational programs available to aM students. 
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I-NSERVICE SUPPORT FOR TRANSITION FROM EDUCATION TQ WORK 

LORELLA A. McKINNEY 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 



Elementary, secondary, aYid adult education must .provide the 
education and training for specific occupations. "And cooperation 
is essential between educator and employers so students can 
move successfully from school to jobs. 



Ernest L, Boyer 
U.S. . Commissioner of Education 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 



9 

This three-year "project is designed to help make appropriate vocational 
education and-, opportunities for successful employment .experiences accessible 
to all handicapped . youth. How frequently have, we known personally _of 
unemployed or underemployed, individuals who lacked the opportunity to learn 
vocational skills, who did not receive needed supportive services, who could 
not find employment, or who did not corvtinue in employment? .The need to 
improve opportunities for all handicapped individuals, in 'education and in 
employment,, is documented in the literature ^and elsewhere in this publication. 
*both school and community resource persons "must help if students are to 
make a successful transition from-school to work, and appropriate training in 
a variety .pf skids and expertise is needed .to meet the challenge of improving 
employment opportunities. % . ' 



This project is located at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
' Education *at The Ohio State University/- 'At . thjs writing, the project is 
beginning the second of three years. * The focus of this project is preparing 
"local school and community personnel to provide collaborative team support for 
handicapped individuals Unpolled in secondary and postsecondary vocational 
. defecation programs. The project organizes teams of persons from the school 
/and community to support students .in their transition from education to work/ 
One team is formed for each student. Project staff provide inservice training 
for team membership the knowledge and skills peeded to provide supportive 
services.. • The t^ams for each student- include such people as .vocational 



J 
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education teachers/ special education teachers, regular teachers, school 
administrators, guidance counselors, rehabilitation services personnel, par- 
ents, guardians, spouses, other family representatives, employers, ' u,nion 
representatives, other close friends, specialized service agency . personnel, 
and other supportive services persons. 

The project uses a practicum approach for providing inservice education 
to the team members, i.e., all experiences" are. given in an applied' setting. 
Theory is applied to practice throughout the many components of the practi- 
rum: large and small- group sessions, mini-workshops:, film reviews, semi- 
nars, conferences, I EP (Individualized Educational' Program* and fridividualiz'ed 
Employment Program) meetings, and symposia. / 

Unique features of the project and its approach include: j * 

* Comprehensive involvement of key local resource persons from both 
school and community; * > - x 

* Follow-through support of handicapped students by school- 
community supp&rt teams 18 or more months into employment; 

* * 

* Inservice practicum experiences involving large and small group 
sessions and ^individualized education-work planning teams; 

* Cooperative planning and implementation of inservice sessions by 
support personnel ^dthe handicapped I students; 

* Involvem&ht t of the handicapped st,uderits^4n the inservice experi- 
ences of school-community support ~pe'r$pr\s;~ c - % 

* Intensive dissemination and utilization; and " : 

- ; ? - ' . 

* A comprehensive evaluation design. * v ' < * , 
The specific objectives pf the project are to: -» - . * ^ % 

1. Develop and implement practicum pre-planning* phscecJure^; 

2. Provide individualized, comprehensive supportive services for second 
ary and postaecondary handicapped students <While they are, enrolled 
in vocational education programs and in their transition to work; 

- . > ■ * 

7 3. Develop the awareness, knowledge, understanding, and performance 
skills of the team members needed ;to deliver these supportive 
services; 

4. / Develop the. awareness, knowledge, understanding, and performance 
skills of the team^members, as well as of the handicapped students, 
/ regarding employer- needs and expectations; 'and 



5.' Field test the ' inservife model and materials m several sites and 
prepare the model) andj materials -for dissemination and replication . 
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" PROCEDURES ... 

Procedures utilized to achieve the preceding project objectives include 
varied methods, processes, and activities. Descriptions of planned activities 
addressing each objective follow. 

Practicum Pre-Planning Activities - * 

Pre-planning activities include identifying secondary and postsecondary 
sites, liaison site coordinators, respective handicapped students, and support 
team members. Educational^ needs of all these persons are assessed and 
orientation is conducted. , 

The following criteria are utilized for selection of the sample of handi- 
capped students at the secondary and postsecondary levels. The sample at 
each level shall be: ' 

As representative as possible of the handicapping conditions defined 
by the Office of Special Education, U.S. Department of Education 
(deaf, "hearing irru^red, blind, visually impaired, mentally retarded, 
orthopedically haW^bapped, learning, disabled, emotionally disturbed, 
speech impaired, or other health impaired-); * 

Enrolled in vocational education programs, - as representative as 
possible of the vocational education programs recognized by the 
Office of Special Education and the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, U.S. Department of Education (agriculture, distributive 
education, health education, home economics, business and office 
education, technical education, trades and industry, and industrial 
arts); - > 

Balanced with regard to the ^numbers of handicapped male and 
female participants; / 

Identified as available for project participation six to nine months 
prior to their program completion; and 

Under the age of twenty-two. ^ . . . 

Liaison Bite coordinators,, identified by the chief administrator at each level/ 
select students as a group to represent the student selection criteria. 

Student perceived needs are assessed, and the student and school per- 
sonnel identify support persons they believe can be helpful in meeting 'those 
needs. Areas addressed in *the needs assessment instrument include job 
search skills, adaptation of the work site^ independent living skills, personal 
and social skills, legal rights, and financial resources. A field coordinator 
from the project staff (*p I an ning 'cooperatively with existing support persons; 
the students, and the liaison site coordinator) searches for, invites, and 
receives agreements from persons to serve on student support teams and to 
participate in the project inservice sessions. Support team personnel respond 
to" a needs assessment instrument by rating their needs- for preparation to 
work with students who have specific needs.-, Also during practicum pre- 
planning, a local steering committee and a state advisory committee are estab- 
lished; selection for each committee is based 'upon? established criteria. 
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Orientation tp the ' project is conducted for all selected participants 
before they -are invited to make their agreements to participate in the project. 
Grouping of individuals ior the purpose of orienting them to the project 
varies, depending upon local site .preferences. Student orientation with 
parent, 'guardian, or spouse participants usually precedes gjperal orientation 
for all participants.' Cooperative planning for inservice sessions is then done 
based upon the findings of the -needs assessment survey completed by stu- 
dents and by school ,and community support persons. 

Individualized Comprehensive Supportive Services • ( 

Supportive services are provided ^o the student both in school and 
during the transition to* employment after graduation'. An Individualized 
Employment Plan (IEP) is developed and implemented by the support team with 
the graduate.* In other words, the IEP process and function does not stop 
*when a student leaves schfol; rather, "the IEP continues through life. This 
project provides continuing team- support for each student for twelve to 
eighteen months following the beginning of employment after completion of the 
vocational education program. / 

Since students at postsecoridary institutions- frequently are not involved 
in an IEP process, this project gives leadership to establishing an IEP system 
for students with a team of school-community resource persons to assist. The 
.project also helps the receiving vocational schools to be involved early ip 
planning with feeder schools for vocational education program entry. Provi- 
sion of individualized 'supportive services via established school-community 
teams prior to employment and continuously into employment . contributes 
positively to successful employment of handicapped youth. 

X . • Some of the factors hindering student success -in working include unreal- 
istic expectations by students regarding work, lack of knowledge about em- 
ployer needs, lack of confidence and knowledge about job possibilities, lack or 
job entry skills, such as resume writing and interview skills, lack of aware- 
ness of -assistance available from rehabilitation services, myths related to what 
handicapped persons cannot do, and lack of knowledge and understanding on 
the part qf general educators and employers relative to capabilities of handi- 
capped persons. ' , • v * 

Employer acceptance is crucial to employment of handicapped persons and 
to their job advancement; therefore, involving employers on^ the supportive 
teams will lead to improved understanding of the capabilities of handicapped 
persons as well as to changed attitudes of other school-community personnel.. 
As employers learn through personal-, experience about the value of these 
persons In the labor market, incomes of handicapped persons will approach 
equality with those of nonhandicapped employees for equal work performed. 
It is believed that long-range involvement of individualized school-community 
suppprt teams will influence the qualify of life and independence of disabled 
/ persons. 

- ^ ■ • 

Practicum 'Inservice Experiences 

Development of awareness, knowledge, understanding, and performance 
skills of supportive team members and students is., accomplished through the 
• practicum format of inservice experiences. Large group inservice- sessions 
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. are designed and implemented based on needs assessment .surveys from stu- 
dent and support team members* Smart group inservice experiences ; are 
delivered as integral to large group inservice sessions or as separately sched- 
uled sessions in the form of mini-workshops and IEP team meetings to meet 
needs of -small groups or individual persons* Students are included in all 
inservice sessions. Examples of topics of large group inservice sessions 
during Year I are as follows: "Orientation to thefaroject"; "The H^idicap 
Era— What Is Our Role?"; and "Expectations and Preparation for Employment 
(.Employer anfi Employee Perspectives)." 

In IEP team meetings, the student identifies goals, and the support team 
members consider with the student personal and diagnostic data to assess the 
reality and feasibility of these' goal choices. It is at this' point that planning 
.for support services begins. Following mutually established goals, the 1 stu- 
dent and Jeam develop objectives needed to accomplish the goals. Objectives 
are designed to meet specific needs identified and agreed upon by the team 
and the student. In this process, additional support persons may be identi- 
fied to participate on the team. The student and team jointly prepare and 
approve the specifics of the student program. For each objective of the 
program a description is given of activities; .resources, materials, and equip- 
ment needed; the person who is responsible for monitoring the program; 
methods .for evaluation; and records of when each objective is accomplished. 
Any team member or the student may request, team meetings to give needed 
support. Individuals on the team may*" have special conferences and experi- 
ences jointly with the student. All team members are -kept informed of all 
support experiences provided to the student. Selected films and materials are 
made available to .all participants on-* a resource schedule to meet individual 
interests and needs. The mini-workshops based upon needs assessment data 
and individual, interests include topics, such as "Job Interview - Demonstra- 
tion;!' "Job Interview Practice Lab" (Includes • videotaping or audiotaping of 
interviews for microteachihg analysis); "ASsertiveness Training;" "Legal 
Rights;" "Computer Programming Skills for the Blind;" "Adapting and Modify- 
■ ing the Work Site;" and "Financial- Resources.". 

Techniques -utilized throughout all inservice experiences are selected for 
purposes of involving .participants actively, noVpassively in them. Examples 
of such., techniques include the* use of panels of employers and employees to 
present "real" expectations of the working world,, sensitivity training, films, 
role play^ simulation, interviewing, exploration of job interests* and shadow- 
ing workers. 

> . • 

Inservice on Employer Expectations 

«• Development of awareness", knowledge,, understanding, and performance 
skills of participants ^is •related to employer needs and employment demands'.. 
t Involvement of employers and union representatives early in the. collaborative 
school-community support team effort brings current information regarding the 
employment picture and employer needs -to. the attention of the student. At 
the same time, early involvement helps employers and union representatives to 
understand capabilities of handicapped persons. Even' more important is the 
opportunity over time for employers to' know handicapped "individuals as 
"people who can" rather than as "people 'who cannot. 1 .' Focus on individual 
students ^also helps employers to think of the individual as a person rather 
than as a member of a category of people who are stereotyped. Large group 



inservice sessions provide opportunities for employers to become acquainted 
with a variety of handicapped persons and with other employers. Also, the 
student and support teams haye opportunities in large group sessions to 
become aware of the needs of other students -and other support teams. 
Involvement, interaction in small and large groups,. and communications within 
and across groups are encouraged. Support teams' at all times remind the 
student of the real world, school, and work settings- 
Vocational preparation cannot take place m a vacuum or a sterile labora- 
tory setting. In this program, awareness of. the real world and its differ 
ences from dependent states and imagined settings becomes an integral part of 
•the school preparation experience., Continuation of school -community support 
teams during employment makes it possible for them to assist with any adjust- 
ments that may be necessary in the- work site for the individual employee It 
also provides the opportunity for .continued inservice and growth of team 
members, focusing on education in the work arena to enhance success oppor- 
tunities for the employee. Examples of possible areas for inservice of school- 
community team members are union benefits, health in ™™<» 
benefits, advancement opportunities in -employment seff assessment getting 
along with supervisors and co-workers, personnel' evaluation, work assess- 
ment goal setting, continuing education opportunities, continuing occupat.onal 
assessment, occupational planning, and mid-career planning. 

♦ 

Dissemina tion * . 

' , f <*> 

'Field testing of the inservice ; model'and materials in preparation for 
dissemination wm begin in .the second year of the project Draft ,n.orv,co 
materials developed while students are in thj schoot s 3*' n ^ 
tested in Year II- Those inservice materials -developed during the first year 
of employment of the students .(Year" II) will undergo field testing HP .Year I II I 
of the P Project. Other sites for field testing of the mservice atenals and the 
model will be selected to extend the data and experience base to mcludj 
additional handicapping conditions; additional service areas of vocationar, 
edSlon; inner-ci'y, urt>an, surburban, and ™*!^ n ™™™%Fy« 
schoof and employment settings; and representative geographic areas Tor 
particular concentrations of handicapped persons. 

Revision ' of the model and materials will occur following, field testing Jn 
sites other" than the development site. Once the field test sites are selected, 
the traininq of new site personnel for evaluation of the inservice materials 
and the model wH " take place. Inservice preparation by. the project evaiuator 
Sill be done only for purposes of field testing the materials and the model 
procedures Field test data will be returned by site- coo rdtnators to the 
National Center for Research in.' Vocational Education, which w.H analyze the. 
-.evaluation d n at e a^and revised draft materials ^r disseminat.o ^ 
tion. Both internal and external reviews of revised materials will- be carried 
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Determination * of the feasibility of the,, revised model and materials for 
inservice of support teams *ill. be addressed through analysis of evaluation 
T l fie d PP test ' sites: In " addition, review «*«2^^ a ~^. 
dations from the' project advisory committee will be ;^ues^ regan dm g the 
appropriateness of the revised ^materials apd wodel .for J^mation State 
advisory committees representing both the development and the. field test sites 

ft v ' \ f ^ 



will .review the revised package of materials. The National Center project 1 
staff will analyze* the committee recommendations. 



BrojpcT: staff will refine the inservice model and materials by synthesizing 
recommendations made by the state .advisory review committees. The refined 
copy will^ be edited in final form for preparation Qf the^^fffera ready^qbpy.. 
Duplication or printing of the refined inservice packages will be prepared as 
dinected by the sponsor. 1 

Dissemination .and utilization of the project^model and materials will occur 
during the project. the end of Year I, a conference ' of selected state, 

directors of special education, vocational education, and rehabilitation services 
will be held to . orient them to ,the model and to^identify rfield test sites. 
Criteria for selection- of sites will be developed to extend the experience and 
data base as described previously. In Year II,' an invitational conference of 
appropriate existing dissemination network representatives will be held to 
design a dissemination and utilization plan specifically for this project pack- 
age. A. project brochure "will be developed and disseminated to invite local 
sites to apply to serve as field "test sites in Year III-* Agencies interested in 
replicating this model ate encouraged* to contact the author. 



STRAT^IES • ' 

Although this project is onjy in the first of three years, there are 
certain procedures and" activities to date which appear to be effective, based 
on* the perceptions of the participants and .the, observation of the project 
staff. ' ' 



r ~. ~~ Jr— — T— 

Development of the Individualized Educational Program ,( I EP) . ^ 

" lEPs are being ■ experienced for the* firjst trme at the postsecondary site. 
Steps used to jnitiate^thfe IEP process* include the following: . V 

* Project director met with ppstseconjciary Ifalson person to understand 
existing program plannind^nd registration procedures for students. 
The concept of the' IEPr\was reviewed, * pointing out that the IEP. 

^ should be unique to their neeqjs but that- ther% are minimum compon- 

ents which 'should be included. Time was given for the school 
• liaison person to ' mefet . with counselors for handicapped persons to 
discuss IEP merits, ^ \ » , 

* • 

* Liaison person* drafted 'a sample IEP form which was critiqued by 
site counselors and selected instructors. Form was ^revised by 
liaison person based Qpon 4 their suggestions. • 

j * Project director met with liaison person to review* the IEP form. 

Plans for introducing itjs use *were developed cooperatively by 
project staff ahd the usjson person. t \ \^ 

4 *. The introduction to developing the IEP- was done/ in a -large group* 
inservice session; the remaining time of, a.'two-hour inservice block 
N was* spent in' individual lEP-team meetings, completing demographic 

information, getting acquainted- as a working group, and addressing 
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student needs and corresponding long-range goals. Project staff 
members rotated among the several IEP groups to be sure^ that 
questions were answered. K * * 

* A second" inservfce session was conducted, wherein the writing of 
( short-range objectives was taught. The remaining time was utilized 

in continuing \EP team wonk. * 

"* Subsequent IEP meetings were scheduled as Necessary outside the 
* t : regular Lnservice sessipns at 'times convenient for "team members.. 

Students and support telTm personnel appear to be highly motivated and 
immersed in the process, for not only are they meeting in full teams to pre- 
pare the initial, plans, but many support members are also working individ- 
ually with students. Examples of individual work with students include the 
1 following: . 1 * 0 

* * A clinical psychologist (community -representative on support team) 
works with student* on emotional stress problems./ a ^ f 

* A reGreatioriaL therapist (community representative on support team 
* and graduate student at a large upiversity) o is assisting a student 

in the development bf recreational skills and social skills at the 
YMCA. * . 

* An educational consultant for,th# local Epilepsy Association, wfca is 
, an epileptic, is counseling a postsecondafy student who is epileptic. 

* A teacher i s working individually with- a blind student to adapt 

many different office practice procedures in readiness for employ- 
ment. The student wishes to be a medicaP secretary . 

* A blind employee in data processing is assisting 3 blind'-student in 
job entry skills. ' ^ 

. • \ . y 

s . * A guidance counselor and the support team are critiquing a stu- 
dent's resume in preparation for applying for employment. 

This list of very special and unique assistance *to students initiated through 
/the IEP process cffuld continue on and on. Team planning sessions have" 
occurred primarily on the campuses and occasionalfy in student-parent homes. 

The situation regarding IEP development in the secondary site is a bit 
different inasmuch as students who attend this, joint vocational school are 
received from seven feeder or home schools where responsibility for IEP 
development lies * Through joint planning df project staff and school counsel- 
ing staff, a new IEP form and process Ts being readied at the .vocational 
school to v have students assessed and individual IEP developed with participa- 
tion -of the vocational teachers in the program planning • Support teams for 
students are a combination of home school personnel, vocational school person- 
nel., arid community personnel. -In the past, IEP development has b^en done 
at home schools before entry to the joint vocational , school; however, coun- 
selors and vocational staff members have not seen lEPs for the students they 
have received. A procedure is now in plaGe through cooperative planning by 
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this project and school staff to prepare tearms for this" process arid to imple- 
ment ongoing IEP plans for each student, both those new for next school year- 
from the feeder schools and those now in the project Sample who are already 

in vocational programs. « 

* * 

At. both secondary and postsecohdary levels, the project h^5 succeeded 
in establishing support .team persons v which represent both school ahd commun- 
ity*. Prior to 'the project, support was limited to school personnel and par- 
ents . .for secondary students and to school personnel for *postsecondary 
students, r „ 

» v 

Lafge Group and Small Group Inservice Sessions 

, Small group and team sessions have been valued most highly by students 
and support 1 team members." In large group inservice- sessions / panels of 
employers anc} employees and films hav^ beten* the most successful techniques. - 
In our experience, team involvement has not been limited by time constraints 
to the degree «that r large 4 * group sessions have- b'een. For example, if a group 
session happens to go beyond the scheduled time, participants are very vocal 
about the fact. On the other hand, 'if small §roup or team, involvement is 
scheduled for the. last part of the inservice session, it hhs been our experi- 
ence that grpups will .continue vokintarHy beyond the scheduled hour. for 
adjournment and praise the°meeting for- adhering to the time schedule, 

Nee^s Assessment Inventories » - 

Assessment- of^ needs is deemed essential and effective, for planning for_ 
inservice experiences* by project and' schaol staff. Inventories of needs 
perceived by both students and sgpport persons have been, helpful in plan- 
ning for the inservice experiences . The planning for large inservice sessions 
takes its direction from common needs N Needs less frequently identified are 
addressed in small group/ team, or jitini -workshop .sessions. , 

' K ' ■ 

Linkages for CoMaborative Team Support . - / 

1 Linkages to provide support for * individual students have been estab- 
lished through a combination of se>>erarapproaches : 

* Asking students to indicate their preference of teachers, counse- 
lors, and employers to cjiVe assistance; 7 < 

s * Follow-up by^ r school and project: Staff to issue invitations to those 
persons requested by the student;' * > 

x * Seeking recommendations from teachers, counselors and placement, 
personnel^ the schools for experienced, interested, and committed 
community persons who are then asked by project staff to serve on 
* .student support teams; and 

* '» 

* Seeking further recommendatron-s for possible suppcfrt team members ^ 
from support p6rs()ns already identified. \ 
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Orientation Sessions 

Sessions for . acquainting students, spouses, parents, teachers, counse- 
lors, employers, and pther school-community representatives with the project 
and its purpose have, been successful . Parents, in particular, and 'many 
teachers have responded in written comments that a program such as this is 
most appropriate and needed. End-of-the-year comments from teachers in- 
cluded the following: - . t * , 

/ ' , * * 

* t "Excellent individual attention from knowledgeable persons.' 1 

* "Project/ Transition came at a very good tim6 for [name withheld]. 
She ftaa lost interest in school and with the jielp of the project and 
the pensonal interest in her helped her regain it at the end of the 
year: 11 / 

* "Honesty? straightforward talks with the sfudent on strengths and 
weaknesses-- 1 EPs. I believe she has more confidence in herself and 
her abilities. She is gaining respect for herself — slowly. If she 
can follow through with- IEP goals, she could show GREAT improve- 

'mint." ^ . - ' 

* f "By getting the student to better understand how important it is to 
stay on an assigned job, making out job interview papers (resu- 
- mes)." • / . ^ «* ' 

v . t 
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Identification of Resources 



Resource films, materials, equipment, and per5ons haye been identified 
to meet the unique needs of the students and the training needs of the teams. 
Identification has occurred through varied approaches: 

* Materials have been identified front several sources, including: 

s (a) Abstracts of existing, recent t literature searches in % the 
National Center Library; - . 1 

(b) . Catalogs^ of the regional resource center for special education 

instructional materials established by the State Department of 
Special Education; % * 

(c) Catalogs of materials ih the Curriculum and Media Resource 
. Center of the Cfcllege of Education, The Ohio State University; 

(d) Published lists *bf . current materials' from publishers, Gover- 
nor's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, etc; 

(e) Advertisements in periodical, literature; ■ v . 

(f) Recommendations from the Facull^g ot Exceptional Chifdren, 
The Ohio State University; and . . 



(g) Other miscellaneous sources resulting from personal contacts 
with leaders in the field. 



Materials have been selected, reviewed /and' annotated, based upon 
the objectives of .this project and needs identified for students and 
support teams. 

♦ * 

Films have been selected, reviewed, annotated, and scheduled for 
showing to all support team personnel and students, as well as to 
individuals and small groups who are interested. 

SpeciaXequipment and" strategies for adaptation have been identified 
and cited as individual needs and. IEP objectives are developed. 

Resource persons on call have been identified and utilized in addi- 
tion to support team personnel; these have been identified as impor- 
tant extensions of the support teams because some specialized 
< expertise may be needed temporarily and because some community 
resource persons wish to -be involved with the project, but cannot 
give the continuous time required for the support team members 
role. 



Building Rapport with School Personnel and Using Eff ective Planninq/lmple- \ 
mentation Procedures : ^ ) 

Initial' personal con^cts .with, schooP administrators are made by the 
project director. Follow-up orientation to the project is done at secondary 
and postsecondary sites with' a school-designated coordinator Each site 

staff In planning and implementing insirvice sessions. Cognizance of existing 
procedures in place at each' site and careful and clear coordination and sched- 
uling of activities .are important. Every effort is made by project staff to 
build on and enhance existing practices. -The role of the field coordinator 
has greatly augmented the establishment of broadly-based support teams and 
the IEP process at the postsecondary. level . Thus far, there is every indica- 
tion that this .joint planning and implementation process will continue to be 
successful and to grow. Because of the early inclusion of employer personnel 
on the- support teams,, ft ;is anticipated that these employer representatives 
will influence greatly the success of the continuing planning and 'implementa- 
tion of inservice sessions after the student becomes an employee. 

* • 

i 

Democratic Principles of Education 

Democratic principles emphasized in this model include "the following: 

* Meeting individual needs, of handicapped persons % for education and 
employment (strategy: building on and extending the use of the 
IEP for secondary and postsecondary students); 

* Invofvement of school and community support persons and "handi- 
capped individuals in cooperatively planning for 'and- working out 
solutions to individual and mutual problems related to assistance to 
handicapped students; 



* Demonstration of valuing the. dignity and worth of each individual 

involved; • - ***'■■ 

\ . 

* Use of group process . and 'dynamics to establish, communication 
• among all individuals involved : in the project; and ^ 

* ' Promotion of interaction and involvement based uporf objective^, 

among group .members and among groups. , ; 

Underlying all principles and. strategies are the beliefs in the optimal 
developmen of 9 individual humarf potential; the ^ achievement e - that : potent^, 
by actfng in concert with 'others; ,a faith in intelligence as a method of solv 
ino Droblems- effective utilization of varied expertise focusing on common 
Interest needs f and objectives; and ongoing evaluation techniques , to assess 
the effectiveness of the methods and principles employed. 

X 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS . \ 

An' initial problem occurred in enlistmg local participation at the second- 
ary lev* A number of reasons for non-participation were g.ven by adm.nis- 
rTtorsfof thVeTarge school districts, such as (a) too many '^hjj^ °< 
the system (b) not interested in participating at this time, (c) preference to 
Wor ; or state program in rehabilitation, . (d) underling W"™*™*** 
Z«e "school oncepl : (e) to $$^^«%S& 

sihoois To 'tar orfinanciaf c^tmeT.t ^difficulty in passing 
deration TevSs) and'h) lack of stipend'r'Ceven though the project budget 
f£r at Sends was ™de known three, times prior .to the announcement of this 
iHmiistratlv^cSon) All of the preceding 'reasons were given i/i spite of 
th genera ^ow ^tf^ hiW^nW^catiOTial ; teachers-of -hancUcapped. 

Si. and federal^miectl " He further, added, "Money is so tight at this 
limeVha? I will Jk™ no risk of committing ourselves to anything, wh.ch may 
cost this -district money.' 1 *•«• 
• "Time""' is probably the primary pr6btem experienced to date for %p\e- 

Svidual teams mailing all handout materials to all participants who have 



limitations will arise and what*delivery modes may be effective in providing 
inservice, support to the employee.* 

* * 

It is recognized that attitudes of and toward handicapped persons .affect 
behaviors of people "at all leve(s of school, community/* and society. Severar 
indirect approaches and beliefs have been built-in, practiced, or implemented 
to address this potential impediment to success. Much time has been spent 
by ^project staff and school liaison persons in clarifying the purpose §r\d 
objectives of the project; identifying community support team members who 
want to serve this need and can commit a reasonable amount of time; planning 
and implementing inservice experiences which meet fteeds of those involved; 
involving students and support persons personally and directly so each will, 
understand and respect one another's capabilities and strengths; implementing 
individualized learning experiences; offering varieties of topics and placing 
responsibility for choices of topics for participation on the individual; and 
sfelecting ^individuals, to lead, inservice sessions who, because of in-depth 
knowledge and understanding and ability to present, are dynamic presenters 
or topic leaders... Getting and maintaining the interest and involve/nent of all 
participants are key elements underlying and permeating all inservice experi- 
ences. In our project thus far, attitudes have not been an impediment to 
success once sites were ^selected and committed and participants w|re identi- 
fied as previously described. • * * " 

In those instances where there was difficulty initially 'in enlisting full- 
time involvement of school-commynity support persons needed for IEP teams, 
linkages of volunteer part-time resource^ persons to work with team, members 
have been established.- This appmarh ha<s served significant needs of both 
students and support team members at various times.- Good communication 
linkages and the continuing^ flow of communications vertically and horizontally 
are keys to successful involvement of both full-time and part-time participants 
i n-4:he--praj^±. '. / : ^ ' 

Potential problems may occur in establishing field test, sites, although the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education has not had such prob- 
lems with previous projects. Several state department level directors and 
local site directors" who have learned* about our ^project have already ex- 
pressed an interest in being involved in the field test pro'cedu^e. 

Lack of 'state legislation in some states may impede delivery of quality 
education experiences for some handicapped youth after completing high 
[school offerings and before* reaching the age of twenty-two'. It 'has been 
brought to our attention that some students are being served poorly in the 
public secondary schools in some states from the time of high school gradu- 
ation eligibility until they reach age 22 because the state has no requirement 
for providing free public education beyond high school. A few states are 
attempting to pass legislation (some already have) to provide free public 
education to age twenty-two ifi any state education agency. 

Lack of early involvement of. vocational teachers in the IEP process is a 
grave potential loss 'to students and to teachers. Teachers of general, spe- 
cial, and vocational education have responsibility for student placement jn>the 
least restrictive alternative by federal law. Through involvement of all teach- 
ers^ in the IEP planning^ process, each teacher has an opportunity to learn 
from all support team members; consequently, the quality^of teacher experi- 
ence to support the student is improved. 
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EVALUATION 



Implementation of a continuous, comprehensive evaluation plan is an 
integral part^of the project design and of the pFacticum format for inservice 
experiences. The evaluation design is/ based on the discrepancy evaluation 
model, This approach views evaluation as 'the process of agreeing upon 
program standards, examining performance to identify discrepancies between 
performance and standards, and taking action where serious discrepancies are 
identified. The standards agreed to are the Tnajor components pf the inser- 
vice program—its objectives, procedures, activities, arid resources.. Where 
substantial discrepancies between performance and standard occur, a decision 
is. made to improve performance in that aspect of. the prbgram, to change the 
standards^ toward greater realism, or to terminate that aspect of the program. 

For this project, five evaluation questions were posed: 

1. Was it feasible to implement the draft model in Year II. selected 
sites? 

,2- Did ^secondary / and, postsecondary handicapped students receive 
individualize^ support services as a result of the implemented draft 
model? » • 0 * 

3. Did support service personnel participants develop .the understand- 
> ing, kndwledge, and performance skills needed to deliver individual- 
ized, comprehensive support services to handicapped^participants? 

4. Did handicapped participants develop the awareness,' understanding, 
\ and performance skills needed to meet employer needs? 

5. What materials were disseminated oh the project? How did recipi- 
~f . cnts r espo n d to^them? ■ * 

A variety, of sources pf information will be used to address these ques- 
tions as the project develops: 

Model Implementation (Question 1) 

Local coordinators will rate management and the delivery of an orienta- 
tion to tile project.- Coordinators will be observed while they conduct practi- 
cum supp&fT experiences. 'They will also maintain logs related ~to problems 
with and recommendations for the implementation of the model at the local 
level/ An instrument, will be used to recprd dates of activities, the number 
and types of participants, the facility used, and the materials used. School 
officials will complete a questionnaire assessing, the characteristics of sites 
which participation the -testing of the mo/rieL A second questionnaire and an 
interview pf school officials will explore the types of linkages which exist 
between the school and other community resources. A pretest questionnaire 
and interview of the MoccH site coordinajtor will assess the assistance needed 
from project staff. Observations of and meetings with project participants 
will assess administrative support for implementation of the model. Finally, 
the transportability of elements of the model will be assessed by examining 
project records and meeting with the local coordinator and project staff. * 
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Individualized Services (Question 2) 

• » 

The quantity, frequency, and source of services to handicapped partici- 
pants will be measured before and after their involvement with -the project. 
The coordinator will maintain a log describing problems with the delivery of 
service and stating recommendations -for future delivery. The -individualized 
employment programs will be reviewed to d,etermine the support services that 
are provided as a result oj^the project. 

individualized Support Service Skills (Question 3) ' 

Support personnel receiving training . will be tested before and after 
training on the content (e.g., fEP, legislation). Support personnel will be 
observed by focal coordinators and National Center staff to determine their 
performance skill in delivering services during a role play simulation exercise. 
Handicapped participants will rate -support personnel.. Support personnel will 
•complete instruments' recording the amount of time and the resources spent in 
delivering service, as well as the place of delivery, the service given, and 
the outcomes achieved. Changes in knowledge' and skills will be assessed by 
comparing pretest and posttest performance on appropriate measures. 
* ' " " - 

Skills of Handicapped Participants (Question- 4) 

• - • t 

* • 

Project staff will develop measures to be used before and after involve- 
ment to assess changes in knowledge of employer needs,. The iocai coordin- 
ator will observe participant skills in meeting employer needs through 
role-playing simulation- experiences. The local coordinator will also maintain a 
log based on conversations with employers about each participant. 

* > 

Dissemination of Project (Question 5) 



The number of requests -for the project model and materials will ''be 
recorded. Questionnaires will record suggestions for enhancing the dis- 
semination effort from participants- in, the National Symposium T. Project 
participants will complete evaluations of individual films-, handouts, and other 
' materials used during inservice sessions. , 

The first year of the project is devoted entirely to development of .phase 
one of the transition model and ' inservice materials. Pretest and posttest 
information will be collected in^ the field testing which begins in year two 
Forms • of evaluation utilized at the developmental site io year one are log 
documentation?, needs and interest assessment, and participant evaluation of 
inservice sessibns. 

i ^ 

X RESOURCES ' » 

Federal funds have been available from the grant to support project staff 
and to provide small stipends for the schools to utilize to provide incentives 
to staff for additional expectations arid ' involvement, to release staff -for 
inservice experiences through hiring substitute teachers, or to provide ex- 
perts for special inseniice purposes. At this time, stipends are needed at . 
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the secondary level for Involvement of teachers beyond the regular school day 
for inservice and at the postsecondary level, for engaging -expertise in adapta- 
tion's .needed for severely handicapped student needs. . 

* State and local funds have been shared very freely through extensive 
planning time of personnel on a continuous basis and the use of large and 
small group facilities and equipment. Preparation of project" materials in large 
print and' in Braille has been provided by the local agency . Also, inter- 
preters for the deaf' have been furnished locally, as needed at no cost to the 
project. • Community resources have been supplied at no cost to the project 
thriugh large and smajl business, industrial, and government personnel 
involvement in inservice experiences with students. Sharing °? mat »nals and 
media resources have occurred throughout schools an,d community agencies to 
' support needs. „ 

This project is developing a model practice arid materials for dissemin- 
ation to other agencies and areas. Since the project has ^ complete d r s 
fifst year, these materials are not yet available. Plans for field ff t,n 9. and c 
dissemination of the. inservice package were -discussed in -the procedures 
section above*. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - . s 

Recommendations which follow are based on nine months of project inser- 
viS*> experience, and project evaluation feedback, It is recommended that: 

* Concerted efforts be"- made to develop the understandings and com- 
mitment of administrators at -all levels (local and state) to facilitate 
.meeting the support needs, of. handicapped students in vocational 
education; ° * 



Ke^ms^ 



A'-part-time ^rurFTir^p^itiorr-of field coordinator be establ.shed 
to develop and coordinate school -community linkages and resources 
to support handicapped youth in their transition from school to 
work; • . /■ 

Community resources; be broadened and extended in existing 
for IEP development for handicapped youth; 

Early involvement of school-community resource support "persons _ 
occur for individual students who are handicapped; 

Funds, and resources (materials, equipment, .facilities, and persons)- 
from federal, state, anAlocal sources be shared at the local level to 
enhance transition experience's of handicapped youth; 

Inservice experiences/e provided with the focus on develop- 
ment and implementation (note that for purposes of this pro ec t IEP 
represents individualized education program for students in school 
and represents .individualized employment program for employed 
youth); , 

Patience; understanding/ sensitivity ' and organization skrlls be 
represented as essential ingredients- of leadership for successful 
inservice experiences in the project model; 
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* "All inservice expjjpejnces be based on objectives designed to meet 
projecf objectives and the specjfic needs of> students and school- 
coftimunity resource team members and - 

* Evaluation feedback be integral, to all model procedures and to all 
inservice experiences and materials. 

Future programming directions - include the following foci for the remain- 
der of year one and years two and three: 

* Orient selected state department teams to the project and year one 
draft inservice Materials; solicit .nominations' from teams for field 
test sites; 

* Continuation of planning and implementation of inservice, experiences 
in years two and .three with original students in sample in the 
employment role- and with the schookcommunity resource support 
team members; 

* ' Field test of draft inservice materials and practices from year one 

in sites other than the developmental site; 

* Revision of years one, two, and three draft inservice materials, 
based upon field' test data and internal and external reviews; 

1 V 

V 

* Convening- of representatives of existing dissemination networks or 
systems' appropriate to targeted marketing/consumer groups for 
inservice package use td design a dissemination/utilization pian for 
products of this project in. years two,, three, and following the end 
of the project; 



* . Preparation of project brochures and mailing or*them via the dis- 

semination and utilisation plan specific for this project (purpose of 
brochure is two folc): disseminate information* about the project and 
redeive nominations for fi.eld test sites' for year three); 

* * Preparation of project articles for periodical and .newsletter publica- 

tions and of presentations at appropriate annual conferences; 

* * Refinement of revised draft inservice package, baseh upon critiques 

by the state advisory committees and the project advisory commit- 
tee; . , 

* Conducting of a national symposium jointly sponsored by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education' and the 
National Leadership Training institute in year three to orient parti- 
cipants to the inservice package ready for dissemination; 

* Wdviding -the inservice package on a cost-recovery basis at the 

National Center for continued dissemination; and 

* Providing workshops and conferences .regarding the inservice pack- 
age through field requests to the^National Center Academy. 
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Summary ^ 5 

Twenty students enrolfecj in secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs are presently receiving support from approximately one 
hundred fifty school-community persons in inservice experiences. It is in- 
tended that the fiekJ testing of the model and materials will extend the ser- 
vice areas and the nature of handicapping conditions represented in the 
development- phase of materials. It is further anticipated that the inservice 
model, and its inservice package will be replicable in many .different secondary 
and 'postsecondary sites. Any conditional elements or limitations for replica- 
tion of the model and materials must await field .testing and reviews in years 
two and three. 

A great deal' of positive feedback has *fc>een received to date from partici: 
pants. It is hoped that this established interest and these positive trends 
will continue through the remainder of \£he project and after its completion. 



Lt>rella. McPJinney is a Senior * Research Specialist at, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 'I960 Kenny 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221, (614^ 486-3655 or (800) 848-481$. 




a Training-based, interagency approach to providing compre- 
hensive .VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES TO SECONDARY 
AGED YOUTH * , 
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College of- Education and Social Services, University of Vermont 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

1 



Goals and Objectives • * 

• > — " , fk 

. ^ The major goals of this project are (a) to increase significantly the 
number of handicapped individuals engaged in remunerative work upon gradua- 
tion from public schools in Vermont and (b) to ensure*ihat#phans are m^de by 
the public schools and adult service providers to ensure ^hat individuals who 
are not employed upon leaving school receive furtheKltraining and support 
which prepares them for employment.. To achieve these goals, a series of 
rnservide training opportunities (including consul^ai^on, workshops, -and" 
courses) are * being "provided to special and regular] educators,, vocational 
♦educators, human ^service providers, employment ipd training personnel, - 
empjoy'ers, and consumers*.; *' . |j 

The ultimate benefactors of the inseryice trainihqilare the ejementary anfl 
secondary aged* handicapped children, youth, and y^Ung adults' in Vermont.' 
the inservice training base -established by the -Special Education Program at 
the University of, Vermont, is being utilized to expand^he training network to 
ipclude vocational^ educators ' and career and "Vocational q'urcicylar areas. 
Special education teachers, of Tpildly, moderately, a)p! severely handicapped, 
'students are also receiving additional trajhing to erasure that Individualized 
Educational Programs (lEPs), developed for the 'handicapped students whom 
they teach, address career spd* vocational educ^tiop and training needs. 
Human Services providers and employment and training personnel are receiv- 
ing tr^injnc) with special educators in the develgprnerit and monitoring of job 
placements", so that, stud^fits jn. need of adult service^ following graduation or 
exit from -high school will receive such services?*"" . Mjost* significantly, these 
services are being d.eHvered in_a systematic/ coordinated, and comprehensive 
manner. 1 * " - ' . 

* -The specific objectives of the project are as, follows: 

' 1. To establish and convene ^an advisory council of professionals and 
, consumers- for th6 purpose of 'mutually addressing vocational/ spe- 
* cial education and training and job placement of handicapped V°uth 
as they relate "to the project's goals and objectives. 



2. To tJesign, implement/ and evaluate a series of instructional rrjodules % 
on (a") eliminating attitudirtal barriers and environmental barriers to 
vocational training, and employment *for handicapped youth, (b) job 
development, (c) job analysis,, and (d) job coaching.-' , \^ 

3. To design, implement, and evaluate a three-credit-hour course for 
vocational educators on instructional* technology related to teaching' 

1 handicapped students in mainstream vocational education settings. 

To 'design, implement, apd evaluate a series of instructional modules 
on the development and implementation of Individualized Educational 
Prog^ns (lEPs) which include Individualized ^EmployabiJity Plans. 

5. To develop a learned-centered objectives-based curriculum on Career, 
educationxfor handicapped learners.. This curriculum will be used , 

'by special^ educates m ^ formulating annual gqals on lEPs related to 
, career, education v 

6. To design, implenf\&ht, and evirate a series of instructibnal modules, 
on the development and implementation of Individualized Educational 
Programs jWjpjch ipclude annual goals ^n career education for- all 

, handicariped l!arners.'(K-T2+). ' 

7. To cooperatively plan, conduct, and evaluate seven regional inser- > 
^vice workshops with the Division of Special Educatibn and 'Pupil 

Personnel Service^LVocationat Rehabilitation, Division for the. Blind 
and o Visually Hanl^pped, and the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Office (CETO). r 

8. To desfgn^ implement, and evaluate a Series of inservice courses" 
.that, teach the basic skills,, knowledge, and attitudes related^ to job ^ ^ ^ 

- , development, job analysis, and job coaching. N • * • . . 

rt r * * * • * " " * * * 

9.. To include contend on career education; individual employment 

plans,* job development, job analysis, and., job coaching in* the % * ' 

University of Vermont's elemenlaVy, secondary, and special educa-. c 

- tion .pjre-service, graduate coursewbrk. . ^ # ■ ^ m 9 

10. To provide consultation and technical assistance 'to special educators 
6n the design and implementation of exemplary jQb^development and . 
training services for^handicapped students. ^ * * " 9 § \ 

) 11. To design a data; collection system that will provide the information 
necessary to monitor progress in increasing the number*, of handi- 
capped persons employed. t * • 

1*2. To develop a plan in cooperation with the Comprehensive ^Employ- 
ment and Training . Office (CETO), independent employers, the,, 
Vermont .Department of Employment Security, an'd the recently 
.formed Private Industry Council/National Alliance <Sf Business (PIC/ k 
NAB) to (a)" disseminate information to employers regarding the ** ^ 
value of* employing handicapped persons, -(b)* develop affirmative * * 
action plans, a'hd* (c) identify resources 1 available to ^provide on- ; . 
the-job training to handicapped persons. \. , . 
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To disseminate , inforniatiQn s on -project processes and outcomes both 
locally and nationally. , t 

To monitor the impact of the proposed project by .conducting a 
series of evaluation activities. % * 

Procedures . 0 . r 

» /* * 

• «• * * 

At the time of writing,, the project, had compfeted the first year of *a 
threexVear program. The first Uphase of the" project involved a planning 
Effort whicht included the State Department gf Educfatioji, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Comprehensive Employment and Training Office 
(CEtO), the Department of Mental HeaJ^b; the! 'then. National Alliance of Busi- 
ness, the Vermont Association for Retarded Citizens, dnd selected ^ depart- 
ments within the Univ^rsfty of Vermont. ' **The topics of increased career and 
vocational tpaining. and placement opportunities -h^d been ^identified as areas of 
concern' by 'state education'^nd^ human services agencies "and consumer advo- 
cates. All, of the §bova- mentioned agencies and organizations, w£re contacted 
individuajly and asked ~tp delineate * in service, training activities, for their 
professionals that would provide added awareness and skills relative to career 
^and vocational training of handicapped individual?.* AM* of the agencies and 
organizations Indicated a wilJioVness to participate and suggested a variety of 
inservia^ activities fnckidina. technical assistance, university courses, and 
workshops. The majority or training opportunities that t were', suggested in-^ 
eluded professionals across a number of agehcies in • cooperative, interagency 
initiatives. - c 

Following th& initial plarininig, a second phase was . developed with the 
participating agencies which. reStilted in ah overall design for delivering' 
cooperative, interagency Jnservice training. ? . It appeared that a number of 
professional groups, ,empifoy*ers, and consumers needed training opportunities 
to increase their awareness, of -the potential 6f handicapped individuals in 
acquiring the 'skills and attitudes peeded^tofunttion successfully in the world 
of work. ' Additionally, selected educational and. -human services professionals, 
directly responsible for training and placement/ of handicapped individuals 
need'ed additional training \p the technology of teaching those critical skills 
agd attitudes to handicapped' individuals. * Hence, the, intensity and -content of 
xtfe trairfing opportunities varied as a* function of the contact and 'responsK 
bility that each professional group had with handicapped^ individuals. ^ ■ 

Courses, workshops, and technical assistance activities were designed by 
^the project to . meet, the needs of different professional groups, A course wa^. 
developed for 4 ** vocational educators^ oc> individualizing instruction for special 
needs students. „ A second course, c aime.d £t secondary special educators, 
guidance counselors, and other human services ^rovfiders, dealt with Compre- 
hensive 1 career/ programming for handicapped, students* In additiofT, a variety 
of workshops on career development,^ Vocational .training,, job placements, gnd 
Individual empioyabilfty plans wer£ provided' at locations around the state. A- 
variety of vocational ^dilciators, spediaK educators, and Mother professionals 
deceived technical! assistance ^in developing and .implementing programs for 
■Handicapped students. ( "Chart 1 lists the courses, workshops, and technical 
assistahce included in'jthe project design. 
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Chart 1 



COURSES ' 



EDSP 292 Individualizing 
' instruction for Special Needs ' 
Students in Vocational Education. 
When & Where. Summer 1980, 
2 sections White River, 2 
sections Lamoille 
Target Audience: Mainstream 
vocational educators 



VOTC 275 Individualizing • 
Instruction for Special Needs 
Students in Vocational Education . 
When & Where Fall 1 980, 1 
section southern Vermont, Spring 
198"1. 1 section Northern - 
Vermont JBurhngton), 1 section 
central Vermont (Bacre). 
-Target Audience Mainstream 
Vocational educators * 



EDSP V 2 1 8 Cocflprelien$ivfe 
Career Programming for 
Secondary Lev/el Handicapped 
Students - 

'When & Where. Fall 19&CU1 
section c'entral Vermont (Barre); 
Spring 1981, 1 section southern 
Vermont (Rutland) 
Target Audience: Secondary * * 
special educators, vocational • 
guidance counselors and human ■ 
fcervfces providers. 



Courses, Workshops, and . Technical Assistance 



WORKSHOPS 



Career Devetopment for 
Handicapped Children & 
Youth. 

When & Where: 1-day 
'workshops "at 5 regional 
sites. 

Target Audience. K-12 1 
Special Educators & 
Guidance Personnel. 



Modfels for Vocational 
Training & Placement of 
Handicapped Youth: 
When & Where. 7 days in 
northern- & southern sites, 
Nov. -April. ^ 
Target Audience. 'VR 
Counselors & Secondary 
Special Education Wprk 
Placement Coordinators, 



Workshops on Jqb 
Development & Pfecement 
of Handicapped \ . 
Individuals. , • 
When & Where: TBA / 
Target Audiences CETA 
Employment & Training 
Specialists. 



Career Development 
Components of lEP's for 
Secondary Level Youth, v 
When & Where. 1 -day 
workshop at 2 regional 
sites. * * 
Target Audience* 
Secondary Special 
Educator^&Secondary & 
VocationaTGUidance 
Counselors. 



Workshops on Career 
Development for Asset 
Inservice Regions ' 
When & Where. Ten, by 
request. 

Target Audience: Public 
School Personnel. " 



Workshops oh Vocational* 
Components of lEPs 
When & Where TBA 
Tacget Audience: Parents 
from Vt. Association for/ 
Retarded Citizens. 



TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 



CETA Contractors 



Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselors 



EDSP 218 Course 
Participants 



Vermont Department of . 
Education Needs 
Assessment Project 
(Vocational Educators) 



Vermont Vocational 
Advisory Council Needs 
Assessment Project X x 
(Consumers, SpeciaJ 
Educator^ 9 . » 
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The following list Of skills/ knowledge, and attitudes guided the devel- 
opment of content for the inservice workshops, courses, and technical assis- 
tance. 

\ 

< 1. Knowledge related to characteristics of handicapped students and 
barriers to emplpyment, 

2. Skills and knowledge needed to participate as* a member of an inter^ 
disciplinary team to develop, implement, and monitor lEPs which 
include annual goals on career education and vocational education. 

3. Skills and knowledge related to the development and implementation 
of individualized vocational" programs for handicapped students 
which include informational assessment and entry level procedures, 
specification of learning goals,, development of teaching/learning 
strategies, and evaluation and revision *ftf individualized vocational 

* programs/ 1 ^ < 

4. Positive attitudes towards handicapped persons obtaining and main- 
taining employment in the most normaJized setting possible. 

■ 

5. Knowledge of Individual Employment Plans for handicapped stu- 
dents. 



6. Skills needed lo participate on an interdisciplinary team to develop, 
implement, and monitor an Individual Employability Plan. 

7. Skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed to utilize techniques for 
eliminating environmentaj and attitudinaJ barriers -to employment. 

8. Skills to develop job placements and analyze job skills required for 
employment. - ' 

9. ^ Procedures to provide' effective, job coaching, monitoring, and 

feedback to handicapped youth* and employees. 

STRATEGIES 

< 

Pre-Grant Planning with Agency ,and Organization Administrators 

Prior to the actual writing of the grant, all major .agency and organi- 
zation administrators were contacted personally, and comments were solicited 
relative to their perceived needs for inservice training. Administrators 
identified existing resources within their units that would be provided to 
augment the grant goals. £ach agency or organization committed financial and 
human resources and was encouraged to view the project as an extension of 
its own inservice training activities. 

Over a two-month period, a series of meetings was held' with adminis- 
trators from each of the participating agencies, arid a final meeting Was 
convened with administrators from all of the agencies. At this .meeting, short 
and 'long term goals were . discussed and representatives from each agency- 
reported the resources that they would contribute to the project: 



Pre-Grant Planning with Consumer Groups 

•Consumers were actively involved in identifying their needs relative to 
vocational training and placement. The employment and education committees 
of the major consumer organizations adopted the consumer-related activities as 
objectives for their own spo|be of work. 

Specifically^ meetings were held with the Education and Employment 
Subcommittees^ of the Vermont Association * for Retarded Citizens and the 
Vermont Coalition of the Handicapped . The^embers of each of the sub- 
committees were* asked what' information they needed on vocational training 
and employment in order to make them more , effective advocates. The mem- 
bers of the.aubcommittees were also asked about preferred context for acquir- 
ing information, i.e., time,, day or Evening; length, two hoyrs through six 
hours;* -participants, service providers and consumers or only consumers; 
written material , 'pamphlets , newsletters, articles. 

Representatives from consumer groups were asked to, serve on the proj- 
ect advisory council and- assist in the planning of th-e workshops for consum- 
ers and service 1 providers. Additionally, the Vermont Association for 
Retarded Citizens decided that its annual meeting wogld focus on issues 
related to vocational training and employment of handicapped individuals. 
The project staff was asked to assist in the planning of the annual meeting 
which was titled,' "Employment: The Next Big Step. 1 -' Subsequently, a mono- 
graph of the proceedings was prepared and edited by the project director 
with the assistance of the Executive Director of the Vermont Association for 
Retarded CitizeVis. Presently, the Association is soliciting support from a 
private sector employer to publish the monograph. • ■* ; 



Establishing Teams to Plan Each-Training Activity 

Each inservice training activity was developed by a team of interdis- 
ciplinary, direct-ling service providers. " Prior to selecting workshop content 
and presenters, service providers from regionaJ offices wre convened to plan 
the overall format and activities.* Project staff served as facilitators and 
recorders, clarifying and disseminating the outcomes of the planning sessions 
to the service providers. Each of the service providers who^ assisted in the 
planning also served as a/small group facilitator^ during the workshops. .This 
format allowed the consumers of the training to decide on the processes to be- 
followed and the products to be developed. 

Following each workshop, . the same group of planners was convened to 
review the evaluation^ results in* preparation /or planning the ne#t workshop. 
The initial planning meetings were held at regional locations but, because of 
the long distances involved, the majority of planning sessions Were conducted 
by telephone conferencing. Most of the* direct-line sery^e providers had 
access "to speaker phones in regional locations. ' Usually, four or more, per- 
sons participated in three sites throughout Vermont. 



Incentives for Participants 

'Each agency provided released time for .the participants and, in many 
instances, reimbursement 'for substitutes. Arrangements -were made for parti- 
cipants to earn course and/or certification credit far selected components of 
the .-training activities \ 9 ^ 

The vocational rehabilitation counselors were* required ' by the central 
<t ' ♦ administration, tp attend all of the scheduled inservice workshops. Since 
inservice training is a mandated activity to be provided through the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, the wbrkshops sponsored by the 'project 
fulfilled an identified need of the agency. In order to prbvide sdme incen- 
tives tb'the counselors, those who volunteered to servfc as planners/facilita- 
tors were, offered threev hoUrs ' of graduate credit for fulfilling these 
responsibilities. ~ 

• .• % ' v 

* * * *■ 

. The special education teachers were not required jo, attend the training 

\ activities. Sjnc£ the special education, system' js decentralized and adminis- 
tered primarily^ through local education agencies the State Department of " 
/Education coujd' only recommend that teachers receive released time to attend.. 
The State Department of Education offered each school district* resoqrces to 
cover the coat of a substitute for one teacher in each local education program 
for secondary level handicapped students. Fortunately, the teachers appar- 
ently \wanted^ to attend the workshops and were able to gain the support of 
* - their local* administrators. • ' 

* The employment and' training personnel wep-e also not . required, but 

rather ' encourac^d, to attend. Representatives' from all of .the major Corn* . 
prehensive Employment artd Training, Office (CETO) contractors were present 
at the workshops. ' '\ % f 

. \ ' - 

* Evaluation of Each Training t Activity * , 

• • 
Many of the , training activities involved a workshop 'sferies or semester ■ 
course. 'Since eaeh^-trfdividual activity was evaluated immediately following its 
presentation, or at selected milestones, changes in the direction »of the work- 
shop series or course could be readily made. The planners/facilitators frpm" 
each of the agencies served ^an important function: that of continuipg to 
revise and direct the content and flow of the activities based on/ evafuative 
data which was reviewed following each workshop session. This information; 
was used in plannirig subsequent* workshop sessions in terms oY both content 
and process. ■ 

Local Site s for Workshops and Courses • t 

*z — - . . 

All -of the activities included in, the project design were .delivered at 

* regional locations in agency offices or schdol buildings. In this manner, 
project staff were viewed not strjctly as "university professors, 11 but»rather 
as professionals interested in and committed to learning about the day-to-day 
concerns df direct service providers. t \ • 

* 1 • 

During the ^ workshops, and courses, activities were, introduced which r 
required the development of products' between scheduled sessions: Products 

• - ' /' . ' \ 
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such as' Individual Employability Plans; Resource Guides, and ' Vocational 
ssessment Inventories were generated by participants. A project staff 
member, was assigned to monitor specific activities and' was available to travel 
to school districts or agencies throughout Vermont to assist in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the various activities. This staff member was also 
available for telephone Conferencing, .which proved to be the most frequently 
used 'mode of communication for this activity. 

Service on State Committees and Task Forces 

During the planning stage of the project, an effort was made to identify 
existing task forces and committees that might ultimately have an impact on 
policy related to vocational - training and employment of handicapped individ- 
uals. Project staff and advisory councij members either volunteered or were, 
appointed to each one of the major committees operating throughout the state. 
This has proven to be extremely helpful, not only' in disseminating project 
activities but also in advocating development of statewide policies and services 
relative to vocational training and employment. 

During the 1980-81 year, project staff members served on the following 
committees : 

a- 

* Executive Board of thre Vermont Vocational Association 

* Executive Board of the Vermont Council for Exceptional Children.. 
'** Executive Board of the Vermont Association for Retarded Cp^ens 

* -Steering Committee for the Vermont Coalition of tl^>fandicapped 
* * Vermont Vocational Advisory Council 8 

* Division of the* Vocational Education/SpeciaK^eeds Task Force 



** . Secretary .of the Agency of Humafi Services Council on Career 
Opportunities for the Severely Disabled 

/ 

Activities of these committees included engaging in advocacy at the state 
and— local level, providing guidance /to state agencies relative to program 
planning, developing evaluative guidelines, and selecting projects to recefve 
grant awards. . ** 

1 

\ 

_ PROBLEMS ABSOLUTIONS - • 

Lack of Employment Data o'h HandicappedUSradi/ates ^ j . 

Since the ultimate goal of the pWject\is to increase the number of handi- 
' capped individuals who are employe d or a\e receiving further training after 
leaving high school, it is imperative to havte information on the exact status 
of -all graduating students (and ottffer students who'leave school) who' have 
had I EPs Currently, these data a\e not collected In a systematic manner. 
' Hence, the project is conducting a pijot study X using seven^ randomly selected 



school districts to gather baseline data. Collection of these da^a will continue 
during years two and three of the project. Concurrently., project staff ar6 
working with* the State Department of Education to devel'op and implement a 
.system for collecting the needed student information. 



Lack of Time and Resources 

The most frequent concern of service providers relates to the reported 
increase in paperwork and caseloads. Many service providers report "that 
they have less time available to actually work with .clients. Oftentimes, the 
services required for a client are not readily available and require intense 
negotiation with other education and human services agencies adding further 
to the time spent away from the client. 

In order to facilitate case management amdng education and human ser- 
vices agencies, a format was developed for an Individual Employability Plan. 
This document is intended to streamline the process of coordinating services 
from several agencies, thus providing better service to clients an.d, at the 
same time, reducing the time devoted to negotiation aming agencies. Two 
regional sites have been developed to pilot test the Individual Employability 
Plan concept during the second year of the project. 



Fragmentation of Vocational Training 

In Vermont there appears to be a dearth of vocational training oppor- 
tunities for handicapped individuals." There is currently no single agency 
which has the statutory authority to provide vocational training tb handi- 
capped individuals. Hence, services are fragmented across various human 
'services and educational agencies and ^yary in quality and quantity in each 
region of the state. Although selected components of a vocational service 
delivery system do exist, there is no* overall, systematic plan for develop- 
ment:, implementation, or evaluation of such a system. Consumer groups are 
working -with appropriate state agencies tc determine the feasibility of intro- 
ducing legislation which would fix responsibHity , for providing vocational 
training within a specified agency. 



t EVALUATION 

The overall purpose of the evaluation is to monitor the impact of the 
various project activities on the attitudes and behaviors of professionals 
across a number of human services and educational ^agencies and to examine 
changes in policies and practice at the state and local level. The following 
goals serve as the conceptual framework for developing both formative and 
summative evaluation activities and ■ instruments: 

1. To, monitor implementation of project activities and objectives; 

2. To determine the impact of project activities on the attitudes and 
' behaviors of trainees; 

3. To determine the impact of project activities on changes in state 
and local policies and practice, related tt> vocational graining and 
employment of handicapped youth;* 
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4. To determine the employment and/or training status of handicapped 
youth who leave or graduate from high school; and 

5/ To determine the impact of prqjecrt activities on the attitudes and 
behaviors of consumer and advocacy* groups . 
* * v 

Various activities and instruments have been designed to address each of 
the evaluation goals. A brief description of those activities and instruments 
is provided below. ' 

Implementation of Project Activities 

The majority of activities in 1980-Sl involved inservice training activi- 
ties. All courses and workshops were evaluated through written question- 
naires completed by the participants and follow-up interviews conducted with 
persons having twenty or more hours of training. Informal interviews, atti- 4 
tude surveys, and content and competency tests were used 'to assess the 
impact of the graining on knowledge acquisition and attitudes of trainee's. 
Information collected from the varioi/s strategies will be used to direct the, 
planning and 'implementation of project activities. 

Impact on the Attitudes and Behaviors of Trainees 

A study was conducted at the local and , regional revels to assess the 
perceptions- and current practices of educational and human services profes- 
sionals,^ related to vocation*?! training and placement of handicapped-- youth". 
Many of these professionals participated in ftfqject activities'. Three school 
districts were selected, and on-site interviews' were, conducted with special 
education teachers and' administrators. The interviews were designed to 
provide information ow the following set of -questions: 

1. W4iat are the current attitudes and practice^ of. local special educa- 
tion and vocational education staff in. jegard to providing vocational 
programmjngtfor handicapped students? 

2. How many and what kind of interactions were there between special 
education and vocational education staff and vocational rehabilitation 
counselors? 1 " ^ 

3. How does the special education and vocational education Staff f^el 
4 about having an interagency agreement? - 

4. Have there, been any Ideal policy changes to aid. in carrying out t^ie 
/ * interagency agreement? 

5. How many referrals frQm special education staff to vocational reha- 
bilitation counselors were there? . ' 

„ 6. What are the perceived needs of the special education and vocational 
education staff in regard to vocatiQhal ^education programming? 

'7. Are local schools including more workshops on vocational education 
: programs for handicapped students m their inservice plans? 
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8, How many handicapped youth have a. vocational component in their 
IEP? ... . 

' * * 

9. How many handicapped students are working in the community as' 
partjof their vocational program? 

. 10. What percent of graduates of the current year will have a guaTan- 
-teed job upon graduation? 

11. What data are currently -collected related to the status of handi- 
capped youth following exit or graduation from high school? 

Additionally, interviews at each of the four regional Vocational Rehabil- 
itation offices were conducted ^/ith two counselors and the regional managers 
The interviews were designed to provide information on the following set of 
questions: 

» - > 

1. ' What are the current attitudes of service providers in vocational 

rehabilitation in regard to .working with handicapped youth and 
'adults? . ' * 1 

2. How many and what kind of interactions were there between speciai 
education staff and vocational rehabilitation counselors? 

3. How do vocational rehabilitation' staff members -feel about having a. 
cooperative', interagency agreement? * 

4. JHave there been any local policy*changes to aid in carrying out the 
interagency agreement? 

5. How many referrals from special education staff to vocational reha- 
bilitation .were there? 



6. What are the perceived needs of vocational rehabilitation staff in 
regard • - 

youth' 



a , ^ ^cilcivcu iieeus ui vocational renaDi ntation Starr in 

regard to providing vocational rehabilitation services -to handicapped 



Impact on State and Local Policies and Practices 



Interviews were conducted with state program administrators and consul- 
tants in special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 
Additionally, archival and current client status information were analyzed to 
provide information on the following set of questions: 

-Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (staTe * administrators and consultants): 

1. What are current federal statutes, concerning vocational rehabifita- . 
» ' tion, vocational education, special education, and mental health in 

regard to vocational training? 
# • \ . \ 

2. .Does federal policy affect state policy implementation? 

3. What are eligibility priorities 'for accepting people to receive voca- * 
tional rehabilitation services? 
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' 4. How have the local and state staff been informed about the coopera- 
tive- interagency agreement? 

5 How does the staff feel about having an interagency agreement? 

6 - What policy changes have occurred through administrative practice, 

rules and regulations, or statutory authority to aid in increasing 
the training and employment opportunities .for handicapped youth. 

7 What inservice training activities and incentives are available for 
counselors to acquire the skills to successfully train and place 

, handicapped youth in employment? , . , x 

8. * Does vocationah rehabilitation follow up on closed cases? 

Divisions of Special and Vocational Education (state administrators and consul- 
tants)': 

1 What are the current federal statutes concerning vocational reha- 
bilitation/vocational education, special education, and mental neaitn 
in regard to vocational programming for handicapped youth and 
adults? 



\ 



2. Does federal policy affect state policy implementation? 
3. 



How have the' local and state staff been informed about the coopera- 
tive interagency* agreement?^. < » 

4. How does the - staff feel about having an interagency agreement? 

5. What are the needs of local staff in regard to providing vocational 
programming for handicapped students? 

6. Are local schools providing more workshops on vocational education 
programming for handicapped students in their .nserv.ce plans? 

7 What efforts have been .made by the divisions to inform employers 
. . ' and Citizens of the needs of handicapped youth and adults? 

8. What follow-up data have been collected by each division? 

9 What policy changes have occurred through administrative practice, 
"ulVs and regulations, or statutory authority to aid in increasing 
training and employment opportunities for handicapped .youth? 

10. ( What inservice training activities and incentives are available : for 
. ^special educators and vocational educators to acquire the skills to 
1 provide vocationally relevant instruction to handicapped youth? 

Employment and Training Status of Handicapped Gra duates 

There is currently no systematic procedure for collecting and analyzing 
Information on the employment and/or training status of hand-capped students 
who graduate frpm' high school or leave without- graduating . One of the major 
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goals of this project is to design such a system. Durihg the first year of the 
project, seven school districts were randomly selected and asked to partici- 
pate in the collection of data. All of the districts agreed and provided the 
names, phone numbers, addresses, and program placements of each student 
who had had an IEP and who had left or graduated from high school between 
•.the years of 1978 and 1^80.. 

An attempt was made to contact each student by phone to determine 
her/his current employment status, vocational training opportunities, job 
experience,' contact wth human service providers, and additional schooling or 
training since leaving high school. A copy of the interview form is provided 
in the Appendix. Students who could hot be reached by 'phone wer e sent a 
letter , asking them- to call the special education ' coordinator in their local 
schooJ district." * , 

Impact on Consumer and Advocacy Groups 

In Vermont, advocacy groups play an important , role in shaping and 
monitoring public policy and practice. Typically, advocacy groups are in- 
volved in dissemination of information through newsletters, local and state 
meetings^— medi a presentatipns, and legislative hearings. Project staff have 
provided workshops and technical assistance, to such groups in the form of 
information about best ^pr^ctices, model legislation, arid current research. 

Since the efforts of advocapy groups have in the past been a critical 
component in the dynamics of change, it is essential tA collect information on 
the -follgwing question': " 

° ? What activities have advocacy groups engaged, in to influence 
policy and practice related to employment and training opportuni- 
J ties for handicapped individuals? 



9 
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Data sources will include newsletters, media reports, interviews with 
consumers and consumer advocates, agendas of state and^ local meetings, 
analyses^ of state ^and local statutes introduced during the* 1980 legislative 
session, and analyses of litigation activities of the Vermont Legal Advocacy 
Project, 



ft&SOURCES 



This project ^represents a joflft effort on the part of an institution of 
higher education; state and local e^Bstipnal, human services, and empfoyment 
and* training Ig^ncies; constinfters araPadvocates; and private sector employers. 
All of the agencies and organizations involved in the planning and implementa- 
tion of trafning activities contributed various resources in the form of re- 
leased staff time, incentives for participation , direct financial support, and 
professional and personal commitment of*^taff, as demonstrated ' through con- 
tinuing involvement in the plarfning and implementation of project goals and 
activities. Specifically, the State Department of Education provided released 
time and stipends for teachers to attend the regional workshops. The State 
Department of Education also ^contributed a ' portion 4 o'f the salary for the 
vocational special needs educator. It is anticipated that support for this 
>ositioiVwill continue beyond the duration of the grant. 
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The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation contributed resources in the, 
form of 'staff released time totaling eight days over a seven-month period. 
The Division also provided tuition stipends for counseJors interested in parti- 
cipating' in graduate courses offered by project staff throughout the state. 

The Vermont Comprehensive. Employment and' Training Office provided 
released time and reimbursement for mileage to counselors participating in 
workshop training sessions. CETO also contributed a full salary for an . 
employment and training specialist to work as a project staff member. The 
employment and training specialist provided ongoing technical assistance to 
CETO contractors who requested this service. Additionally, Vermont CETO 
assisted the project in developing -valuable linkages with the business commun- 
ity through/the Private Industry Council/National Alliance of Business (PIC/- 
NAB). . 

Finally, consumers and advocates provided the project with continuous' 
feedback about the needs ' and desires of handicapped individuals relative to 
the world of work. Project, staff were invited to participate in committees, 
conferences, and task forces "dealing with'emploVment and training. 

Training at the awareness and skills levels has been provided to a large 
number of professionals" across a variety of agencies and organizations. In 
addition, a smaller group of individuals within each agency and organization 
have served as facilitators. This core group, through participating m the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of. the training activities, will func- 
tion during, years two and three of the grant as trainers of trainers. 

Available Products 

The following products, developed' by the project, can be obtained at 
cost by contacting, the authors (see address, at end of chapter): ^ 

1 A model course syllabus including objectives, activities, outputs, 
and references for a course titled "Individualizing Vocational In- 
struction for. Students with Special Needs." .This, course was de- 

" signed for speciayand vocational educators. 

2 A model course syllabus including objectives, -activities, outputs, 
and references for a course titled "Comprehensive Career, Planning 
for Secondary Level Harfdicapp^d Students." This course was 
designed for special and vocational educators, guidance personnel, 
vocational rehabilitation- counselors, employment and training person- 
nel, and consumers. 

3 An instructional module on career development for handicapped 
students (K-12) to be \ised for a workshop with teachers or as a 
component of an undergraduate or graduate course. This. 1i hour- 
module presents information on barriers handicapped persons face in 
entering the world of work. „ , 

4 A learner-centered, .objectives-based curriculum on career education 
for, handicapped students (K-12). The curriculum inc udes goals, 
objectives, sample pretests ■ 'and pdsttests,^ and sample teaching- 
learning activities, thrs curriculum would be helpful to regular, 



special, and vocational educators interested in - including career 
education in Individualized Educational Programs. 

4 5. A resource manual for developing Individual. Employability Plans for 
., handicapped students. This manual was designed by education" 
, . human services, and employment and training personnel to 'servers 
a vehicle for action-oriented, client-centered case, management 
; w across service systems. . y? 

. .6... Evaluation instruments to assess knowledge acquisition and attitudes 

' ■ ?Ln11L nee -?K r u ^ e to . vocatiQnal education and employment of ihdi^ 
t . •■ viduals with handicapping conditions. 

; ♦ 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND FUTURE -PROGRAMMING DIRECTIONS 

t« ' 3 ii nC? the pr ° jeC i haS - been ' °P erat 'ng for less than a year, it is difficult 
ZjJtt^^TZ ° f ^P lication and f '^ure development .It' dtfes appear 
however that the unique relationship built over ten years amona the 

-seT'the'^f y erm ° n -V St3te a ? d ' 0Cal agendeS ' and consumer advocate's had 
bv ,25, ,2 T r 3 P lann,n 9 effort which w.as characterized to a large degree 
•month, f trus f t 1 and ™PP°rt. Although the planning phase- took over four 
months of careful negotiations, once it was completed there was a sense that 
the goals could and would be achieved. 

. Based on our experiences and evaluation data collected thus far, we olan 

•efforttr^^f dire H ti0 r ° f l f]f , Pr0jeCt 35 0rigina "y c °nceived. The major 
atSr nf.nnin f a " d three - W '" foc ^ s ° n ^eloping and formalizing cooper, 
at ye planning and programming initiatives at the local level.. Project staff 

*ZH«SZL if 3 ' } ea V consis i ip 9 of mental health and vocational rehabilitation 
professionals educators, and employment and training specialists ip develop- 
LiL ' 0n h P , nS ^r providing comprehensive, cooperative, interagency ser- 
vices to handpcapped youth.. Inservice training in the form of courses 
of°th! c PS '- technical .assistance designed .to enhance, the technical skills 
or the-service providers wilJ continue throughout the state. 



Vprm.nT aSa ^M Dir J Ct0r ' ' S an As - sistant Professor at the University of 

Vermont College of Educat.on and Social" Services-, Waterman Building, 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 (802) 656-2936. 8 ' 
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.' Appendix . 

Telephone Survey of Completers/Graduates 
of High School Special* Services Programs 

c ■ • 

■ l, Resource Room ' 

2, Special Class" 

* '3, ♦ 6T/IS , 

4v Other, 



2, Sex • 



1. _F- 

2', _n 



3. Year Left School 



1. 11979 

2. 1980 



H Do you Have a job now? .-(If no, skip to #10) / 

I.' —No - • . . . 

2', Yes-v-How did you'getjhis job? 

v * # ' - - 01 By yourself*. 

• • ' 02' Parents or' relatives 

'03. x Teacher- 
- # « • V .04 "counselor 

05 ^rienD' 
* 06 "TVermo'nt Job Service 
0- Other 



5," What "do you do on your job?. 



•6, HOW MUCH DO YOU GET PAID? 



HOURLY 
WEEKLY*, 
MONTHLY 
YEARLY , 



7, HOW LONG DI-D IT TAKE. YOU TO FIND YOUR- JOB? 



9 
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• .. p. 2- 

8. H.OW LONG HAVE YOU -HAD' THIS JOB? M ONTHS .-' 7 

" . . - . ' * . •• -- 

9, AR.E THERE ANY CLASSES VOU TOOK IN HIGH SCHOOL THAT HELPED YOU " 
FIND A JOB? . (NOW SKIP -TO $11), . h ; 



' 10. Since you don't have -a job; what are Vou doing now.? 

' ..* . ' ' ' 1. [ Traveling 4 '. * , 

• ' 2.- Volunteer work ' ' " ■ 

- 3 , Stay'i ng home • • • 

•' 4, _GoiNG^TO SCHOOL * ** 

5." Looking for work 

6 « 2 Military ' . . < • . " 1 

Other 



11. Did you have a job' while going 1 ' to hTgh school? 

i.. No • ' ; '■' • '« ' ; 

'2. ' Yes--'How DID YOU G.€T . YOUR JOB? 01 _^_By yourself • • \ 

. . , , 02- ^Parents or relatives 
<^ . - . . 03 _Teacher .. /, 

' ' ' .04 Counselor * *' - / * 

, 05 ^_1Friemd ,: ' : - 
06'___Vermont Job Service 

* " . OTHER ; ' ' ^ r ~\ 

il. Did you take any vocational classes at a vocational' center? 

.■ f . , . \' s AT YOUR HOME SCHOOL?" * 

| 1. No ' , " , . " „ . 

2. _j_Yes--What did' you take,? 0£- Home Ec . ' 

• * " 02 _Tbade and' Industrial" 

-.;<•., 03 _lJ\g*r'i culture . ' 

*. ." .., M _Business Ed-, . • . ; • 

05'_1Hea'lth Occ . .-' „ 

" • " 06 -Jlstrib'utpve Ed. - 

' . . . " - • ~" -Other ' '.'.•- 



13. _ lF.YQlh DID NOT GO TO A VOCATIONAL CE/JtER a WHY 'NOT? ', 

14. Have you had a job~or any -other .job s - bbs i pes ■ present, j o b since ' 
leaving -high school? '. , - ' *„ 

1. No— If no, skip to #16, 
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15. When did you "havje3hat (those) job(s)-and what kind of job was it? 



From ■ 


To 


Name of riirtnfss, . 


,Type of Jor 
























, \ - — 






v. 





16; 



Since you" left high school, have you gone back to school for 

ANY CLASSES? • . L No . 1 

2. Yes—What classes? / 



■ r 



17. 



Since you left high schools have you had any job training? 

l.'_Jlo., 

^1, _Yes--Where*WAs 'it? 01 _^_J0YEL . . 
, N ' ? • • \ 02 _Adult Basic Education 

-03 



. Other 



v x 18, Have you tauhTeit with- anyone from: 



Yes 



f° / : ? . X 

: . Vocational Rehabilitation (Voc Rehab) 

Social Rehabilitation Services (SRS) 

_ 4r , "Local Mental Health Center' 
- Comprehansive Empliyment Training Office (CETO) 
Vermont Job Service 

r 

,. Other : 



r - 



19*. What, is you father and/or mother's occupation?. 



j 
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TRAINING SCHOOL TEAMS FOR LEADERSHIP IN OPENING GATES 



.LEO GOLDMAN, BERT FLUGMANf, 
DAVID KATZ, AND THEODORE ABRAMSON 



CASE Institute for Researched Development in v Occupational "Education 
graduate School and Unive^ity Center of The City- University of New York 



.PROJECT OVERVIEW 

* Parallel to the rapid increase . in the number 'of handicapped students 
enrolled ih comprehensive- high schools, in New. York City over the past five 
. years^ the authors have been engaged in se/eral projects- that seek to in- 
crease the involvement of special education stildents in career and Vocational 
development activities (Flugman, Goldman, a\d Katz, ^979; Goldman and 
Flugman, 1976 1977; Katz and Flugman, 1977aV 1977b; Katz, Flugman, and 
boldman, 1979). One such endeavor is a- current effort at providing inser- 
vice education of "gatekeepers" --^high' school personnel such as school 
administrators, .special education coordinators, vocational education super- 
visors, and counselors who, by the nature of their functions and leadership 
positions within a school, have the capability of opening gates to occupational 
training and career development for . special needs students. Additionally, 
these gatekeepers are guided in spreading the outcomes of training to col- 
leagues in thetf respective schools. This v chapter describes the inservice 
training program, giving in some., detail the stages of project development 
since its inception. At this -writing, we are midway through the second vear 
of training. ... 



The project works with five high schools in one borough of *he city each 
year. In each school, an interdisciplinary team of six is formed, whish 
includes ^administrators, regular and Special teachers,, and .cpunselors. Ail- 
five teams attend biweekly workshops throughout the school year in which 
they interact with many invited speakers about attitu'dinal and informational, 
aspects of disability, .vocational education, and .related topics. Each team * 
member ^"adopts" , ten faculty coljeagues to. be '"multiplees" and tq receive 
some of the factual and other learning . that team members acquire in the 
workshop sessions. In additfen, each team is visited in its 'school by a senior 
project staff member approximately once every other week * * » 
r. ■ • » 

r In all these activities, the ultimate Objective is for.each team to' assess 
its schools services and needs, to preparers plan for better meeting the 
vocational and career needs ^of special education- students, and to beam to- 
implement that plan. - .* 



PROCEDURES 



• , The setting for training is composed of New York 'City's five boroughs,, 
whose total population is approximately .seven -mil ton people with a pUbl c 
SchS enrolment of mo.re than. 900,000 students On the high school level, 
there are over 290,000 students; enrolled in 106 schools, of which 21 -are 
classified as vocational/technical schools, 75 as academic/comprehensive high 
'schools, and' 10 as alternative schools. There are. approximately 10,000 spe 
cial education students at the high school level the vast attjdmg 
academic/comprehensive schools. Mast academic/comprehensive high schools 
have some vocational training options. Offering's M*'™^^™™** 
the schools have -a business/typing program, an industrial ar ts W'o^V 
program, and a cooperative educati6n program. Twen ty-n n gh schools 
have an occupationally oriented home Economics course. In addition, many ot 

- these schools have developed oni or more Strong occupational options in he 
mainstream, such as programs in horticulture apd child cape . The high, 

' • school system is administered- by a central of/.ce with regional offices led -by a 
niqh school ? superintendent in each borough. At present, spatial education is 

• a period of transition, having a Division of Special Education -at the central 
office" wTth six "regional offices 'throughout the city assuming .ncreased e ,pon- 
sibilities for educational, programs and support services ■ Coordination of 
these resources, is supervised through six regional coordinators. 

Getting Started .. . . - 

'. * -In 'late spring, prior to the start-up f6r the project year, -we met with 
centra? office admi'nist C ators in Ispecial education, to begin the process of , 

• selecting the partfcipating school -for each of the three years.. With heir 

• he n we selected the Bronx *as fche first borough to receive training. The 
Bro P n'x wit approximately 55,000 "students in 19 high schools, had developed 
or Pilot basis a- special education regional office with some-degree of aoton- , 

- omy regarding Organizational structure, staffing, and curriculum developmeht^ 
" The Bronx Special Education Regional Office seemed especially receptive . to 

* Jhe Mw^ce Gaining "prograft. because our project objectives were so con-, 
g^uent with their oJ lo'ng-range goals regarding career and vocational devel- 
opment of special needs students. 4 

Forlthe first year of the project, We were confronted- with- the problem 
of selectinq five schools .from a pool of nineteen. We had to deal with 
number of vir ables-' Should, the project include only the most needy schools, 
' those Ravine minimal careef development programs for special education stu- 

• dents? Or 9 shou.-d we. select school that already had well deve opec special 
■education programs,' and. that had a' track- record for innovation? Should we 
1 e the h es risk or 'lowest risk schdels? A3 our next. Step, We sought . 
the adyice of the Bronx regional special educatidn admin. strati, and the . 
Bronx superintendent of" high schools. • ' * 

° * The 'issue' "was -resolved -'by choosing a middle-of r the-roed ^pproach, . 
After xaSg data concerning the composition, of a school's special I educa- . 
ATter exami^yiy u . v*> record". of providing services to special education 
' * s^nts^ we selected s-chools that 

• hadM^d "occupational .pr^ms for 'special -^"^V? rosulVo? ^ 
seemed' to have the potential for organizing such programs as a result ot 
nfrtlri^hon' in the project. The aver age enrollment in t he se" five- schools was 
?^VTt^SZSS^ m numbere d^.- The -schools had on a.,e, d ye of 
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125 special education studenjis each, including educable mentally retarded, 
-brain ihjured, emotionally handicapped, and a very, few' physically handi- 
capped^tudents. - ^ 

The borough superintendent's enthusiasm . for; fhe project' was clearly 
transmitted: , He ; sent opr five-page , overview of the project to the principal^ 
-o^the selected schools 'and mvited-t-hem, to a-meetmg a^4rfs t>f^t^^here-they— 

COUld ask US ahnilti thp nrniort Wo 



' — * > — — . ..www. , . w, v-v mi^ viii ww hiici c li icy 

could ask us about' the project. He .encouraged the principals to consider 
possible positive and negative consequences of their participation in the . 
project, and irji particular whether those who were already, involved \p "trying 
out new* programs' might be ove rex ten ding their resources. . • 

, The initial reactions of the principals were positive. 'However, several ' 
of them expressed concern about such problems as lowered staff morale Tbe- * 
♦cause of recent increases in class size, shortages of vocational and' industrial . > 
arts teachers, arid the rapid .increases jn the number of special 'education 
students, in some cases_ 100 percent in a three year period, many of whom' 
were being taught by provisionally credentialed or inexperienced teachers. 
Aft^r/discuSsion all five principals agreed to participate in tffe project. The « 
project staff helped to allay some of their uncertainties by describing the 
building-based aspect of the training program and by emphasizing that train- 
ing would cater to the specific needs of individual schools, that ihe program . 
w^otfld . capitalize upon each school's strengths, and" that the project staff 
would Visit the schools .often to help the team solve problems and plan -activi- 
ties and programs for each school." ' ' * • 

T-he principals employed various approaches in recommending trainees; v 
some invited individuals they themselves selected or "people recommended by 
their administrative assistants while others posted information -about 'the 
project and asked for volunteers. |q every instance, the school's coordinator 

, of special education was asked to participate. Among the 30 .trainees in the 
first year of the project, 12 were administrators, 14 were teachers, 3 Werd 
counselors, and 1 was a paraprofessional . working with ' special education*, 
students. In. the* second year of the* project there was a significant increase 

'in the number of administrators participating in the program. Two-thirds 
were assistants ^to. principals, coordinators of special education programs, , or 
general administrators; the others were teachers, counselors, ^and c^parapro- * 
TessionaL • * 

Project -staff then visited each of the five schools to meet with the 'nomin- 
ated team members to explain the program in detail, 'and to answer questions. 
Special emphasis was given to the uniqueness of each school's contribption 
and the benefits to pe gained by .sharing information about their programs for * 
special - education students, Jn addition, we,, provided a f rationale for the - * 
multiplier training process that requii^d participants to spread the effects of * - ' 
training to coileagues in fh6ir schools.. -We cleanly' underscored the importance 
of. the building-based bfweekly meetings of projept £taff and 'teams, ^ Almost ' - * 
all thofee nominated *as team n\embers agreed to sertfe after we met with them. 
O , . - 

At that time and -since we, have tried to understand 'the diverse motives 
for participating . in tfyis project. Some .may have . felt that : they could' profit . " 
by learning new ways of teaching the* grbwFng' number, of* s'pe^cial^education . 
students who ' were being mainstreamed* into ttieir classed ' Others may have_ 
been looking ahead*, to the time when -would be; adWinistrat&rs and # would 

need a more thorough understanding of lpnflicappetf youth. Some, whoVere ^ - 

— — - -/ — - - — ^ — : ~ " * — <^ — : — -Jf- — 1 



currently teaching in special education, may have felt 4 need to broaden the 
scope of their offerings- Fintfty, there was the "carrbt'l factor, a. modest 
stipend, which we gave to all /trainees. At this time we\are uncertain as to 
how to judge the influence of these variables. Ojjr current 1 thinking leads us 
to believe that, for most people, choosing to participate wis probably based 
on a combination of the factors mentioned. - * 

— . — . 2 L ■ 



Workshop Aetivities _ - < * " < 

% After selecting high school teams, the workshop portion of the project 
began. Workshops were held biweekly after school and rotated among the 
five participating high schools. All the .workshops dealt with the overriding 
theme of the project— vocational and career programming for special education 
students. The specific -contents were -organized around threaf sub-themes:> 
awareness of feelings about disability (one's own, parents', and students'), 
understanding " of various^ disabilities and the v implications for career and 
vocational programs, and the knowledge and ability needed to design and 
implement career, and vocational programs <. for special education students. 

Every workshop included both large : and small group activities and. at. 
least one expert speaker on'the specific topic. For example; the very first 
workshop- was an effort to raise the' consciousness of trainees about disability; 
a rehabilitation psychologist led the group through a series of self-exploration, 
exercises which were processed in small- groups, thereby allowing team ^em- 
bers opportunity to* communicate their feelings, .about disability. Because 
teams, fo'r the most part, were uafamrtiar with or had little understanding of 
disability, with two-thirds of .the trainees having scant or no experience n\ 
special education, we ' felt" that this affectively oriented activity, would be an 
appropriate way to* initiate "the training program. We can report how 'that this 
particular workshop, which was very positively received by the first year 
group, evoked quite different -reactions from the second year group. A 
number oft" Year Two- workshoppers complained either that. they # had already 
been' through similar sensitivity experiences or that tfie exercises dealt with 
physical disabilities whereas . their school's special education students had 
mainly psychological- disabilities- Thi,s experience 1 1 no doubt lead to a 
different-approach'to that session, for Year Three oPfhis project. . 

•"' At the second workshop, where parents were the inVited experts, teams 
learned first-hand about' the trials 1 and .tribulations faced by parents in rais- 
ing handicapped, children. The school people -were given an opportunity to 
exchange views and 'react -to the vocational aspirations and expectations that 
.ffc rents -had for their children." The parents convgyed the realty of their 
day-to-day living- experiences and how they dealt with tmundane matters such 
as their children traveling on public transportation to a part-ti/pe job, being 
able to give the correct amount of change in a job situation, or being able to 
"follow directions. ,In preparation for this* session, team members had been 

-qiyen a questionnaire that asked them to respond as if they themselves were 
parents of a disabled child, including such questions- as "What impact does 

■having a disabled xhi>a have on your family life?" "Now that your child. is an 
adolescent what kinds of difficulties are you and .the youngster experiencing? 
"What kind of job do you thjnk she/he. will.be aWe'to obtain?" Thus warm-up 
activity was intended to establish the , trainee's receptivity, to the parent 
presentation'. } •."*'» ' 



• Because some trainees had indicated that they had little^or no experience 
in working with handicapped students, we planned a "getting to know you 11 
workshop as the third session. We asked team members who were special 
education coordinators to invite a cross-section of special education ^students 
to participate as resource people. As a preliminary activity for the work- 
shop, we asked trainees to briefly interview one special education student 
during the^week .prior to the meeting, using as a guide a "career aspiratiop 11 
i^tJBsttannaire * that we had developed. — Xhe^Jmr kshop wa s conducted mainly in 
small group's, with several special education students in each. Essentially , 
the small groups focused x>n students' -career expectations' 'and their percep- 
tions of how their school program was preparing them for a job or further 
training after leaving school. For many trainees the workshop was the first 
time they had ever talked with a special education student about such mat- 
ters; several expressed satisfaction With thQ oppoKunity and indicated sur- 
prise at being able to interact with thesd students comfortably. 

The next few workshops dealt with the several types of disability; each 
was led by a 'persori who knew both the disability area and occupational 
programs. These sessions were well received^and in. fact several team mem- 
bers spont^ieods'ly had expressed the heed for more information of this kind. 

One effect of trainees' Tack of knowledge about disability was that the 
special education coordinator on each team was now seen as an expert. The 
coordinator began to be looked upon as the "answer" person to whom the 
others could go for straightforward and^ unambiguous fnformation regarding 
the students in the, school's special education unit. In particular', 'the coof*- 
d/nators made the special education students come to Jife for the other team 
members. Trainees began to tafk about their students as individuals, as 
young people who happened to- have a disability, rathfer than some amorphous, 
group categorized as "special ed. 1 ' 

Just as the special education coordinator assumed a trainer role, other 
team members hfeving ' expertise, -most notably in the vocational and career 
areas, were abl4 to do likewise^ Specifically, they were able to expand upon 
and clarify general information about career and. vocational .education. JHow- 
ever, efter one .and a half year's experience, . it has v become clear to* the 
project staff that) while leadership oh an* one team may go to the senior 
staff' person or rotate ai function of the topic discussed, movement of the 
team toward achieving program goals for special' education students must .be 
led by special education personnel. .* ,w 

• • » 

Generally, the sequence d^^orkshop activities begins with the initial set 
of affectively priented workshops described previously. -These are followed 
by a/series that focus .on different types of disability (learning, emotional, 
.physical, and mental retardation) with implications and illustrations of career 
and vocational programming for students with special' needs.. The last compon- 
ent includes themes dealing with community^ agency and industry resources. 
Illustrative of this sequence is the following list of workshop themes for the 
second year of the project: * 

" * Increasing Our Awareness of Handicap:. Activities for Trainees 
* Thfc Parent's Point of View ,. * % 



> 



»The Student's View , " 

Vocational Education for the Handicapped: ,A Marriage of Disci- 
plines ' , 

Career Education in a Comprehensive High School: An Exemplary 
Program ■ • 



"isftirttrnTi High School 

Student > ^ * 



Career Preparation for Emotionally Handicapped Students 
* Work Experience Programs-for Special EcJucation*Students 



Work Evaluation and Assessment Programs for Special Education^ 
.Students « ' 

Career Development of Mentally Retarded Students 

The Adkins Life Skills Program: Employability Skills Series 

Programs and Practices in Project Schools : Current and Planned 



* Agency Sponsored Vocational* Programs for Ih-School High School 
' Students < 

* • 

* Postsecondary Training Opportunities at Gommun'ity Colleges 

« ' • 

* Agency Sponsored Occupational Training Programs for School - 
' S Leavers * „ . 

* The ^?ol$ of the Queens' Special Education Regional Office in Imple- 
menting' School Pfans ' . 

* Job Placement and Job Development Activities for Special Education 
Student^ \ \ 



* * End of- Yean Conference: "Where were w tf e, Where are w^^Vw, 
* Where are we going? 11 . , . 

• ^ Some Thoughts^Pn Wohkshops 

^Vlthough some workshqp* presentations were on programs in affluent 
suburban areas having abundant resources and in othen^ways unlike inner- 
city -high schools,, we felt thaf teams would be able to extrapolate ideas about 
curriculum development and programming^ that'.CQuld be used as a basis for 
►^-planning programs in theijr home schools. However, aware of the possible 
negative consequences of having such presentations made by people from the 
hinterland, * arid in preparation for these sessions, wecoutlmed strategies 
presenters couJ'd use to help* defuse, negative reactions^ th'at" might artee. 
» There '\vere incteed some such reactions, but the advance preparation of the 
presenters kept -people's eyes on the transferable aspects of the progrSftTS 
being described and overall response to the-sessions was generally* positive. 



1 
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Another thing we learned . e^rly on about planning workshops was the 
need to meet with presenters and provide th§m with an overview of the pro- 
ject, what had been covered previously, how the sessions went, and sugges- 
tions for content development. These preparatory sessions, we feel, were a 
significant factor in having a successful workshop. 

Because of our background in group dynamiqs and staff development, 
the .project staff were acutely aware of group process needs. Consequently, 
almost all workshops were .structured to provide maximum interaction bet ween 
and among teams. To reinforce the importance ot "process," workshop 
agendas mailed to each participant prior to the session specified large group, 
small group, and evaluative activities. The concern given to process was 
rooted in the realities of a school day. Here we had thirty line personnel 
coming to a training sessicin after an arduous-day 'oa the firing line. It 
would take every bit .of ingenuity and, planning to make the session alive pnd 
reward\$v& and, importanyy,_pne that would lead toward accomplishing project 
objectf^; /' " 

For -each Workshop we- prepared a working agenda indicating a time 
allocatiQri for each phase of the; session, and the assignment of a specific staff 
member to direct the organization flow. Administratively, it might appear as 
though little was left to chance; some might even ^consider the pre-planning 
as being too higjify structured. However, project staff were also well aware 
bf the need for- flexibility in capitalizing on thjg teachable moment; conse- 
quently i when it was evident, that a portion of a workshop was bogging down 
or that interest was flagging, a subtle glance among staff was sufficient 
stimulus to change direction. At times we huddled during a meeting ,to 
change process. * 



Buitding-Base^L Cons u ltation and School Plans 

* 4 » 

Soorl after/the workshops were under <vay, each school was assigned to 
one senior project staff member as the project liaison for that school, and the 
liaison initiated regular consultative visits to schools during th,e weeks that 
workshops were not held." Field visits, which were made throughout the 
school* year, seryed as an occasion for team meetings, as ancillary training 
'sessions, and .as .strategy and program development sessions.- The major 
thrust* of these meetings, constantly reinforced by the project liaison, was 
development of the, plan for that school. Theresas a fair amount of variation 
among teams in their approaches and in the plan^ thaffinally emerged after 
mQch give-and-take during the course of the year. * / x * 

To giv'e'a specific example of one of ,the~more ambitious plans, School A 
had' 34 emotionally handicapped students and an additional 30 classified as 
neurologically impaired/emotionally harlcJicapped., AU any one time 20 of these 
students were enrolled in a .career education (course designed exclusively for 
special education, students, and a total of 20 jvere mainstreamed into 5 shops 
and typing and stenography classes. After careful review of resources and 
needs the team prepared a plan that included the. following components: 
introduction of -a new business typing course that- would be open to both 
regular and special education students; initiation of an in-school and an 
out-ofXschool' work' experience program; enrichment of the career education 
course; \ and the formation of a business and % industry advisory committee to 
• enhance ' career and vocational programming 'opportunities for all students. 



As the first year progressed, it became increasingly clear that the team* 
tended to develop prograpi plans for their schools in a fragmented manners- 
one activity at a time, and only for the immediate future. In response to this 
awareness, we are now urging teams, almost* from the beginning 'of their 
.deliberations, to thirkk in terms of comprehensive and long-term planning for 
their schools and to plan a sequential structure for the vocational and career 
opportunities to be31evel©ped for special education students. 

* . ' * ' • 

In addition to a continual upgrading of program plans, an important 
~ outcome of the school-based consultation process was the positive feelings 
generated. By attending some meetings the principal conveyed to team mem- 
bers a s^nse of care and interest in what they "were doing. Even in in- 
stances where the principal indicated that aspects of the plan were not 
administratively possible or required resources that were unavailable, the 
team knew, that an effort would be made to overcome roadblocks in program 
implementation. - ^ 

To make this report complete, it should be not§<j that the field consul- 
tation visits were not always very productive/ A major problem vyas sched- 
uling; it was usually difficult to* find a time when all the members 'of the team 
could attend. Occasionally the liaison would arrive at the high School after 
an hour of travel to find that only one or two team members were available, 
and some of them were on call -for emergencies. It seemed to be true that 
attendance problems were worse at the schools whose administrative style was 
crisis oriented. Attendance was best in schools where, from the principal 
.down, there was an atmosphere of pfenning ahd of commitment to planned 
activities. • 



Multiplier Process 

After the Workshops and' fielct visits were under way,' the multiplier 
training vyas started. Each team member was to enlist ^ten colleagues in a 
communication/action network, people who could make a contribution in achiev- 
ing project goals. In deciding whom to select, team members used different 
criteria- Some chose colleagues, in Tfjeir own department, while others se- 
lected friends who tKey^ felt were interested in the needs of sp'ecial education 
students. Some team members who were department chairpersons asked fellow 
adm-inistratprs. In a few instances, multiplees were chosen because they had 
a record of resistance to having special education students 'in their vocational 
dasses; choosing these people as multiplees was viewed as a way of eliminat- 
ing roadblocks for a student's entry into an occupational area.* 

• ' . . \ . 

ProjectVstaff provided te^ms with reprints of short articles and other 
print materials for distribution to their multiplees. ^ These materials usually 
# focused on ways to enhance career and vocational activities in academic dhd 
non-academic afrees. fn addition, they> served ' as motivators to stimulate 
people's thinking 'aboUt^approaches that would augment, or implement the 
team's plan. * s • 

In addition, teams kept their multiplees informed of the team's growing 
information ' base 'and the* team's plans. Multiplees received a description of 
the team's prelimin9ry plan, including an outline of , the school's special educa- 
tion program, the .types of industrial arts and vocational training 'activities 
being offered within t Xfre special education program, 'and the number 6f stu- 
dents maijastpeamedl in' regular occupational classes. 



In order to. make more of an impact on multiples, we decided in the the 
second year of the project to place less emphasis on print materials and to 
^encourage team members to make informal presentations at departmental- and 
•other meetings. This 'approach provides a vehicle for disseminating to a 
wider audience while at the same time reinforcing learnings "developed 
through other modes. • K 

*• ,^ hen one re c o g nizes that the average number of staff in project schools 
is 162, then having 60/ multiplees-a. thii^d of the -total-participate in the 
process, requires more than a minimum brTinesse and creativity on the part 
of team memhers. For some team, members, just to enlist multiplees has been 
an onerous task. To date, we view the multiplees Hrainipg element as 'un- 
even, with more pluses than minuses evident. There rs much variation among 
multiplees in terms of their skill, effort and motivation" to review, react, and 
make suggestions for programming. In recognizing these differences ' we are 
continually looking for ways to make the process more effective. For example, 
we now parcel out reading assignments and other tasks in dosages that can 
be accomphshed-wlth minimum burden. Overall the multiplier process might 
be best characterized as being in a state of "becoming." We expect that by' 
the third year, it will be honed more- sharply. 

*>..-. ' ... 

"EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES A ,ND, PROBLEMS IN ' *» 

s IMPLEMENTATION 

The Overall Approach: Creating Organizational Change ' 

. 'The "bottom line," as we tell team memhers we are recruiting for~this 
project, is "producing changes at the school level in career and vocational 
services for special students: Trainings-sessions, handouts, invited Speakers, 
and lists of resource people are all directed *at helping the teams decide what 
they want to accomplish in their schools- and howlthey cap go afcout it.. Since 
these changes are planned and carried out by eafch local school team, we have 
viewed this project as a' building-based trailing ^model that operates from the 
bottom 'up as opposed to .a fop-down approach in which^new activities origin- 
ate and ate directed and supported from above. . * v , 

Jn theory, fostering change through . personnel -at the building level is 
generally desirable" from the standpoint of change and actual knowledge of the 
loeal situation. However, the Jse of a building-based approach imposes 
unacdJstomed pressures on 'school personnel who, especially in large bureau- 
cratic systems, usually await matching orders and the hoped for resources 
necessary ' to reach m their newly mandated objective. The building-bas'ed 
model, in calling fbr the origination of local plans, requires a great deal of 
creativity and sheer effort by program trainees to re-distribute and then use 
what already exists in the school .toward ihe end of achieving new outcomes. 

, Since changes in each school we Work with are clearly what we have in 
mind, this is communicated in a non-threkening way to all those at various 
levels of administration who authorize ou/wjntry into the schools. Subsequent- 
steps • with both" trainees and those who Tun the system are carefully taken, 
keeping in mind how easily the bearers of tidings' about change can be side- 
tracked by a myriad! of forces. Because we have appointed ourselves to help 
redesign how things are^done, we emphasize the variety of- experiences we 
"have had, the various kinds of expertise 'represented by the project staff, 



and our "past professional activities; and- previous . 
short in creating a positive-or at least neutral ■ climate for tfur actual entry 
into the ^ school system and each individual school, We try to be -explicit about 
ou -avals fo -change, to establish our. expertise, and project our ..mage as - 
Zw% s 'who Save' generally left schools .we have worked ,n ^ct'0"mg 
betteT, or at. least with positive feelings *about our intentions and efforts, in 
effect, we flaunt our tr v ack record. - . ." ^ > 

Oraanizational change "is inherent in;; the training structure of this pro-, 
gram Tst ru^SS^equires. six individuals who may have never ,„ er- 
ased before to train and Work together as a . new unit in the school, for at 
least one yea>, Toward the common goal of enhahcing^areer and- vocational 
DroaVamminq'for handicapped students.' Change, onganlzationaf and other- - 
Ss? r Ta alio stimulated £y a number of training Strategies' described .below 
ZVare designate set events in motion. However the . primary motor that 
will' power change in each -school in this project is "the plan. How flitt _plan 
U derived who worJ<s or' it, and what is needed to establish it in practice 
• are toVe^leSrts that wea*ef together all- the .project .staffs activities^ 

The school plan is derived by each. team, after the project staff engineers • 
what roiah be' termed- a "consensus of discrepancy" amOng^am members - 
Tea a m me^oer"* participating in this project ^J^ 8 d ^% ^ t ^g- 
and disciplines and have different roles <n .>- th %^ ch h ° p ols nped A " l^nh^ndng 
^oZTa^^^ of spSfal^a^onl^ ntt- 

fecial edition students themselves, their parents, ' and information about 
specia Wen" .In addition, their school's^ -dcat^ a d career ^ro- . 
nrams are examined -and compared With ongoing model pl*ogrgtt>s When UTeje 
fences ar' ahalyied, team members reduce the SSXSSfo 

activities,, culminating' tn actual work < experience. ,y „ . % 

These needs are then" 6orapared* With the school's- existrng/programs;and 

. training - sequence. ^a\\y,..the Wan, wn.cn of .. re buiar. and special 

school at larcje, announces th f ca « a ~P^S v f^^ w Uh what has becofr.6 .a.- 
educators are grappling in**»ical namely, the rapidly increasing 

curricular options now exist. . • \ - - * 

With this overview as a backdrop/ahd the J'story'of the plan" told once 

S'onsas to how practices and activities' could be modified, 



Establishing Interdisciplinary Teams 

• * * * 

• Perhaps one of the, most exemplary aspects of this project is the inter- 
, disciplinary teams, which* include influential school personnel representing 
vocational and career education, school administration, and special education. 
The team structure provides opportunities for study,' Communication, arid 
recommendations; and reflects different perspectives and/exp6rience regarding 
the needs of thfe special education students in relati^jjb the resources of the 
♦ school and community. - u \ ^ 

Mn training and ultimately .working together, members of each team are 
able to- review and clralleng 4 e each, otherls beliefs as to what special education 
yqjungsters can and cannot do, . As the teams develop a more accurate perqep-' 
tidn of these ^youngsters and fopm a consensus .around the need to enhampe 
career and, vocational programming, they formulate plans which in part draw 
on each team member's ability to provide or support an activ.ity in an area of 
, the -school under the control of that person. In some cases it involves initiat- ° 
~" iqg or facilitating a program or activity, in others removing a roadblock. • 
Here, o other things being equal, the tnost effective team members are those 
who hold administrative positions and therefore can authorize and act on 
changes. ' T 

A team that is functioning wertt often proposes or carries out changes on 
behalf of special education, students that require cooperation between the 
regular school aqd special education. For exampfe, in one school an unused 
business education facility was staffed by a special educator and opened to' * 
regular as well *as special education^ students. As in Jthis instance, the best v 
1 deals . struck by team members, alt-hough started from the needs 'of 'special 1 
education students., were /lubricated by the potential gains to both parties 
rather than 3 §ains only far,special education. Given the decreasing resources 
available to this Urban setting, gains, and costs .are frequently a^factor m 
decisions by educators. In this gain/cost Environment, speeral educators, 

* through the structure of -the interdisciplinary team, have been able to col- 
laborate with, the regular s'chool in a-vyayVthat seei^S equitabfe to all parties. ' 

T£e interdisciplinary teams.^se'rve yet w/ ar1o.th^fe^^t)olic function. 'Com- " 
posed of high status individuals'/ at J$ast * by, v ^rftij~^ttt|gei r formal job titles, 
teams sanction to the /school at.rjarge and. to their / 3Sjpe^ye departments*' th6 
legitimacy *of the* evolving vocational/career services -for^ special students. 
JDbservabJq support for these 8 new initiatives comes through the' publicizing of 
the team, \x\afi and through actions^ such as\the^ employment of special educa- 
tion students 'in the offices of regular education assistant principals *and 
♦.•'department chairpersons ' * v . ^ ^ * - x ■ s * • 

Pinajly, the concept of a school based interdisciplinary team is consonant 
'yvfth the spirit of agreements, reached by both federal apd state ' education 
authorities "to sponspr collaboration 'between vocational* *and special education^. 
Team functioning in our project not. only reinforces theutility of this con? 
cept, but it "hints ^t the potential of- this form of collaboration * tyhen, in 
, -.Addition to interdistipTTnary collaboration at any single level, the different 
levels of £ach disciplin4--buifding, district,^scftfc>ol system,^ afnd state--are in 

• fijlj communication and support of sach pother's, effcrts'. ( 
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Project activities such as the team process, "^conferences vyith .principals, 
and development and implementation of the plan se^vePto mainstream special 
edbcation personnel into the total* school power structure and press themMnto 
a more responsible and visible leadership role within the school. * • 

i ■ 

Increased interaction Qf special and '.regular "educators helps break a 
historic pattern of Isolation and parallel program development Jn vocational 0 - 
education at a time wlWi strategies using the resources af the ^entire school 
are- needed to provide cost-effective career and vocational opportunities fop 
special education students. " In our " particular program 'increased interaction 
with regular^ educators also gave special education^ per^onn^J^a, chance to 
correct -myths arid misconceptions held al^out the students, the special educa- 
tion program, workloads of special. education teachers, and othe(r^matters . In 
carefully explaining their students and program, special educators garnered 
increased respect from their peers in regular education, Which resulted in a 
better -working relationship with the school, at large. . 

Involving special .educators with other school personnel «also helps to 
expose and reduce a \e$der*\vp- lag on the part of the 'special education staff 
who hold administrative positions. Apparently because of- the rapid expansion 
of special education in this ' particular setting/ there is a Shortage of experi- 
enced speciak education/personnel who can effectively ' administer growing 
departments. For .example, during the first year we cc>nductfed the project, 
special educators o*n the team hac| J an average of. 8<years of experience in 
pducatiorf as compared 'to . 18 syears for regular Educators and -an average of 
only 3 years in. their current schbpl ,as opposed to 9 years for* non-special 
education personnels V I . " % » , : • 

'in the context of our project ^^fcead 6 rship lag can be extremely detri- 
mental because the. special educatijHWordiriator is perhaps the single most 
critical team member.* When this p&rWn cannot function a^a "leader among- 
headers" on behalf of his or <hef department-, ,the involvement 4 of other team 
members in the project tends to decrease. However, the project fl desigrf offers 
<ah opportunity for 'the more^ experience^ ,regula^ v edindation administrators to 
Serve, £S* role models or at least mentors in how things can get/ done in a 
particular school. In this way, the team interaction and <f more widespread 
exposure , to .senior staff members throughout -the school can provrde oppor- 
tunities for special education coordinators to m develop needed^ skills which will 
enhance program development and management of activities for special educa-* 
tion students.' : . v- * % v 
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. The -intents our project is to plant othe seeds ;fpr "change in each school 
we work with. As* outsiders, however, "we. ,stirt>m/each Tocation with virtu- 
-allyno control , over practices* and activities. Therefore, the jDrogram- is*, 

NStNjctuc,ed so thjat those with -power- -team, members,* principals, apd 4 §uperin- 
tendents^sce invited to" use 'the^rofluence ~on behalf of the vocational and 
t'areer education 'initiatives [established Jrf each school for special education 

, students. //- \ ' ^% *' *~ " * * % 

; for e^arpple^he project is designed tQ fa&te^bnd thgn. taker advantage 
of /the collective poWer* team member "have regarding program change t c ^ 



development in their school. Workshop sessions include speakers from .both 
inside and outside the Mew York City school system who have control over 
programs and resources, and who invite team members to call or visit them 

Ivhnr^ t- mat 'T ° P adVi u 6: " Field VisitS b ^ P r °J' ect staff usuaH V ^vblve our 

& ? ? Q k PS 9 m u° Ve 3he - ad ' take act, ' on ' and in 9 eneral actua "y make -the 
Kind of changes that are required to implement the plan. > ' ^ 

; 'At times, however, the organizational climate of a school is such that 
f, r o ° 9 ; a S. originated by the teams are not encouraged by the power holders at 
the Bu.lding level. In such a setting the existence of a school-based interdisc- 
iplinary team beyond , the life of this project is by no means assured. To 
help temper such a negative school climate as well, as reinforce or even author- 
ize activities j?y school teams, we now seek more involvement with the school 
principal While" in retrospect this- appears totally logical, it was not part" of 
our original program design. What we now do is to schedule periodic meet'-^ 
mgs .with each school principal which include the" team members and a project 
staff member. Included on the agenda for these meetings are such items as- 
the, .current vocational career - programs for special students in the school, 

-plans foh.^aew programs-,- and. roadblocks that -need to be removed These 
meetings be Extremely important in problem solving in the school', in 

.enhancing the visibility of the projedt, in lobbying for the continuation of the 
team, and in bolstering ' the morale of team •members'. In effect then the 

•jchool principal, tc^ the greatest degree possible, becomes an ex-pfficio 'mem- 
ber of the team. y /~\ x 

Finally, another similar, but less intensive, effort to reach individuals- 
+ u- u' , "V" ". — .-N^".-, v *w,,,co n> liic lOtm ui a presentation to all ' 
the high school pnncipals-usually 18 to ,20-- in the borough- we are working 
m during any one project year. Given at. a meeting- chaired *by the borough 
superintendent, this presentation is aimed at sparking interest in deVeloping 
similar initiatives in those schools not participating in the project-. and' in 
reinforcing the' need to keep the project activites going in the participating 
schools. While the project operates on a day-to-day basis at the building -and 

nine level, supported by -our project staff, it is our opinjon that tha ongoing 
operation of the team and its activities, and replication 'at additional' school, 
will ultimately depend-on the .support of the upper levels of administration 

\- • • • X • ..• « 

-' ' • 

Advocacy and Other Non-Traditional Roles Played by Project '.Staff 

• ry~; ^ 

Because certain organizational ' climates affd bureaucratic roadblocks often 
stymie the changes that teams^are trying to bring about, project '.staff at 
times go beyond their roles as 'trainers to act as advocates on behatf of p{an.s 
proposed by te*ns. For example, we have met with both regular .and special' 
education supervisory personnel to discuss how they could support the teams' 
initiatives. Advocating for ' opportunities for teams to ■ use what they have' 
learned during their "training may in fact be a necessary continuing activity 
s.in projects such as this'bne. " . • . 

"... 

f . , Th !?. re is . a, s° some, departure from 'the traditional' trainer role during. 

field visits with, school teams; our behavior ranges from quite -directive to 
• quite non-directive, in relation to activities the team engages in .„ If teams are 

operating independently and. effectively we become less active, listen, and 
^neourage a process , we hope will continue without. our presence. In many 

instances, however, we« have become even more directive or hortatory* than we 

originally anticipated "regarding activities teams should be pursuing in order • 



to carry out their p^ans. Naturally, this degree °f d^^" 6 " j" ~" S ^ 
tion is undertaken only after a relationship has been bu.lt between, a staff 
member and the team. Although directivene'ss may not often be recommended 
for inservice training, it would appear that the day-to-day demands- this large 
?4ar.^ S!k!S fl Sh its personnel are such that this kind of consultation 
during inservice training is often welcomed. 

* In each of the five different schools in which we actively train in any 
one year there is at least some resistance to the expansion of career- and 
vocational' services to special education students in some sjj^hj 
than in others. Even specfal education personnel sometime feel uneasy about 
ncreased mainstreaming if they believe that their positions could be affected 
f more 0 f their ' students are involved in career and vocat.ona \ P r ^\^ 
non-special educators. In the biweekly workshops when all school teams 
meet, the more resistant groups can slow the. movement of otber * T™™™™' 
consultation with the more resistant schools centers for a longer time on 
establishing a consensus and a plan, and even on clanging the attitudes of 
the school and team, toward special students. It might be tha - even our 
range of consulting styles could, not impact on the. most resistant schools 
-perhaps -they need a qualitatively different type of or.entat.on and tra ining 
Than the overall program development and problem solving set. adopted in this 
project. 1 ' 



Field-Based Consultation * 

,. t. ..u_ .p r c.;+x/ nmiprt ctaff serves a n t umber 

Field-based consuualion uy u.c «M.ver-,v, K; -,e— . ? 

•of motivational as well xas problem solving functions., From the motivational 
irsp^e an overdramatized analogue could be the visit of senior govern- 
ment of f dais to the" scene, of a major disaster to insure he public . that they 
understand the extent of their suffering, have a direct conception of the 
reality of the scene, and .that help is on the" way. Our visits to the scene, 
sinhal to the school at large that university people are taking this project 
s2?ously enough to come to'them'Ca reversal of the usual procedure) These 

* sfcTal aVTswt up and down. the Mine from principal to teacher, thus creating 

• ^general expectation that school personnel ought to reciprocate our efforts 
with action of their own.. 

' From the standpoint pf helping' the teams develop apd ^ep\anj jattng, 
field visits do indeed allow us to obtain a first hand glimpse of the • orgaraa 
tion We have the opportunity to see the physical plant, students, and staff 
momhprs in both special and regular education departments. Being accepted 
.%^-^«ST% having'a truly better understanding j of the ir environ- 
ment also allows us to be directive with teams, increases our certainty about 
what programs "to advocate, and. helps develop a collaborative bond that can 
be maintained after the project terminates.' 

Fostering Comparisons 

The project build? on .the principle that "social comparison" is ia" means of 
stimulating^ and motivating, people to work toward change. We seek to foster 
many kinds of comparison-between the views of members of a team, between 

y • - ■ ■ between the statement from one team that we 

and -the responding statement from another 
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the jdeas* of different teams, 
can't do that in New York C 



can't do tnai in iNew Tur* Uty a ..^ , ™ r "V ~. „ 
team orfrorrua workshop speaker who says, "But we did it. 
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The forced comparison process, augmented by .the heterogeneous natufe 
of trainees, is designed to increase internal tension and thus to encourage 
replacement of poorer practices with better ones. Obviously, this does rjot 
always occur. For example, exemplary programs presented by people fr6m 
affluent suburban school systems are at times rejected out of hand rattler 
than examined for aspects or components that could /be adopted in our setting. 
Because out-of-system solutions frequently stimulate such knee-jerk rejections 
by our trainees, we have searched the New York City system for exemplary 
programs and practices, each of which could represent one.-unit or component 
of a total career/vocational package, for .special education students, Bringing 
in people ',who run exemplary -programs within the city system-, although 
somewhat parochial, appears to be more useful in the training process. ' 

* V 

Publicizing, Activities ^ k i 

'Rather ^than Operating out of sight, teams are deliberately -asked to 
publicize their involvement in this project, including their plans to enhance 
career and vocational & activrtfes for special education students. To put it 
bluntly, we are asking each of the team members, many of whom are adminis- 
, trators, to go on record as supporting the Overall goals pf the- project, includ- 
ing a particular set of initiatives in their own school, Here we ace operating 
~ On /the assumption 'that a public declaration by teams to take-action, in addi- 
tion to setting the tone for the rest of the school, also increases- the 'likeli- 
hood that these particular actions will be carried out by team member^. - 

Public pronouncements regarding Droject activities come in Jihe form of 
progress^reports to the school principal, written outlines of plans sent to all 
multiplees, and presentations describing the project and its aims j at depart- 
mental meetings. Tpapis are. asked to' go public in stages, in part' dependent 
upon when they feel at ease with,the direction they've' choseh to take. For 
example, they usually ha\/e their first meeting witff v -the principal during the 
^hird mohth of training, present their pTans to multiplees in the fourth month 
and feel ready to talk or debate their propose^! actions from -the sixth month 
on. Most team members have taken on this "going public" responsibility, 
even though they know we have maneuvered them into a posjtion in, which, to 
a certain degree, their professional reputation and our own is at stake/ 

Showcasing Successful Students , * 
* 

A' special .problem t stems from the types of youngster for whom, this 
project is an advocate. Many special education high school students in these 

3 urban settings are not "Easter Seal" children but rather young people whose 
disabilities are cognitiye^intellectual and who are often disadvantaged or 

-"members "of minority groups. 'In addition to cognitive deficits, some manifesta- 
tions o'f theif special education status include acting-out behavior. Real and 
imagined qualities of 'these students evtfke range- of negative reactions ort . 
the part <pf regular educators ttfat can slow or bring to a halt the introduc- 
tion of n'ew career and vocational activities* in Jthe mainstream or that impinge 
upon the mainstream in some way. The negative qualities .'attributed to these 
youngsters as m a function of stereotyping ' are unfortunately reinforced % by 
those c yolatire situations that do occur with special education students. To 
counter -this resistance we have encouraged our teams, in. a non-exploitative 
way, to^showcase those instances (and there are many) yvherfe youngsters who 
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performed- poorly in academic tracks improved dramatically in vocational pro- 
grams. In addition we have also been able to encourage regular education 
members of the team to break the ice in their respective departments by . 
taking youngsters into their 'own offices as part of work experience programs 
or into their own occupational courses. ** • . i 

« 

■ What's Good for Special Education . .. * - 

Special, education students are now viewed as absorbing a dispropor- 
tionate share of the diminishing resources available to the total school. It is 
at times difficult to , convince regular educators to devote time, effort, and 
resources to special ' education students, given the many problems presented 
by regular students in urban settings. Specifically, the regular education 
team members and their multiplees sometimes see costs in terms of work and 
resources that are out of proportion to gains that will actrue to them per- 
sdnally and- for their departments/ While all schools view our efforts as 
needed in principle, . there is a general sentiment in our urban system that- too ^ 
much money and effort is being diverted to special education in the face of_ 
the manifest needs of regular students. 

To deal with these feelings and. sentiments, both the trainers and 
trainees involved in' this project have had to be explicit about how the project 
is attempting to wring out of the total, resources available] the most efficient, 
cost-effective, 'practical, and educationally sound" approaches to career and 
vocational training for special education , students . From program options 
formulated hv teams, examples must be given as to how regular education 
students could be programmed into occupational programs for special students 
(reverse malnstreaming) , how special education personnel could accompany- 
special students into regular, education occupational courses and serve regular 
education students in the process, how the interdisciplinary team could be 
used as a steering committee for the entire school's occupational programs, 
and how occupational, programs planned for special education students could 
serve as models for other special populations in the school, such as the high . 
school dropouts who now number 50 percent of the population at this level* 
Finally, it needs to be made clear that adequate vocational program develop- 
ment for special education students can decrease the stress placed on various 
' segments of the regular school that deal with problems exacerbated by the - 
inappropriate and "inadequate programming, for the students that is. currently 
in place. '• < 



EVALUATION 



Evaluation 'Strategy \ 

In planning the evaluation of this project, w£ faced several, questions. ( 
Should we have an outside evaluation consultant who would be "more objec-. 
tive" than a staff person assigned to conduct the evaluation? HoweyeV, would . 
an external evaluator -"really understand" what the. project was trying to 
accomplish and collect data pn the important outpomes? Wouldn't a project 
staff person, serving as 'internal evaluator,. be more helpful to personnel in. 
their- attempt ' to put the project into operation and to make modifications «in 
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their procedures as the project -pioved along? But tyould an evaluation con- 
ducted -by an ''insider 11 have any credibility? And would we b v e ruining the 
evaluation "design" if we modifie^ •our procedures sometime during the year? 
Should we, in fact, devote most of the evaluation effort to summative methods 
that would give evidence of -the effect^ of. the project, or to formative 'methods 
that would tell ,us how well the process was going and that would guide 
needed changes on a wee*k-to-week basis? Finally, how much 3f our project's 
resources could we 'afford tor devote'to evaluation whether it be "internal" or 
"lexternarv 1, summative or formative? , ' 

N 4 Although^ the issues we faced are not unique and haft/6 often been, dis- 
cussed, we- b'elieve our solution was unusual in that it combined internal and 
external evaluatipns in a way that gave us the best of fcoth. We had three 
different typeS of evaluators ~ an' internal evaluator (IEA an internal/exter- 
nal evaluator (IfJE), and an external - evaluator (EE). TRe\ fE was a research 
assistant who was 1 an advanced doctoral Student in measut/qjtient and'evalua-* 
tion; she had, direct contfct wi^h the project on alm^t/ daily basis and 
worked very closely with, project personnel. m The J EE was a professor in the 
area^of measurement and evaluation- in a different unit of the University; he 
supervised the evaluation activities of the IE and conceptualized and opera- 
tionalized the evaluation variables, . methods, and' instruments. He was in 
touch vyith project personnel and the IE on the average of qnce a week. 
Toward the end of the first year of the project, the EE, actually a ieam of 
two professors* from another university, and, both with many yeare of experi- 
ence in special education, guidance M and administration in urban schools, 
were- asked, to conduct a completely independent .external evaluatipn; they 
were given access to all documents and all- project and school personnel. 



Evaluation Process * 4 '. 

The^internal evaluation included both formative and summative compon- 
ents. ..The for^ner consisted of a systematic compilation of evaluative comments 
made by team members during^every workshop session and in a five-minute 
oral evaluation period at the end of each session. This material and a ^series 
of staff discussions about , it provided " continuous feedback for program im- 
provement. The summative evaluation involved the administration of several 
questionnaires on a pre and post ba^is to team members and their multiplees. 
Each team, member was masked to complete four pre/ post .measures that were 
developed by the internal evaluator: Opinionnaire About Disabled People, 
Knowledge Survey, ^Individual Experience with Special Education Students, 
and the School's Experiences with Special Education Students: Team Report* 
Each muitiplee was asked to complete one- of two pre/post measures: 0 Opinion- 
naire About Disabled Peopled Short 'Form or Individual Experiences with 
Special Education Students: Short Anlswer Form. s A- full report on the Inter- 
pal evalu^tioh and a description of the instruments and their development is 
available from the*authors. ' 41 

The external evaluatipn team attended one of the workshop sessions, 
visit,ed three of the participating high schools, and interviewed team members 
from all 'five schools, school principals, supervisors from the borough office 
of special' education, and the project training staff. They then prepared a 
detailed report, also available on request. 



Major Findings of the Internal Evaluation * \ < 

Comments From Workshop Participants . Every comment related to 'the 
workshop contents or process vvas 'recorded ^by the internak-evaluator . These 
were systematically tabulated as to content area and as to. their implications 
fof change in the way the workshops are conducted. ; Trainers informally 
reviewed these comments and used them in constant modification and planning 
of later workshops, fn addition, the comments were later* analyzed systemati- 
cally to study trends in workshop effectiveness as related to both the content' 
and the process type of each session. 

Opinionnaire A*bout~ Disabled People . The Opinionnaire About Disabled 
Peoele <was a B5-item, 6-point Likert-type scale that yielded four scores: 
general attitudes 'toward 'the disabled, attitudes toward the disabled in voca- * 
tional education, attitudes toward the disabled in work settings'and a* total 
score ('Exhibit 1). . 



. . ■ Exhibit 1 - — 

» * • • 

\ • • * 

5 . Sample Items from the Oprrrformaire About Disabled People 

. . /' * 



1 

On the following pages you will find stJuer^ents about disabled people. \ There 
are many, different options^ about, this subject,, ^People agree with softie of 
these^ statements and disagree with others. We woulci like to know what you 
think* about each one. There are no right or wrong anwers; we are only 
interested in your opinion . Please make a choice for every statement. 

^At the right of each statement are six choices as- follows: ■ v n 

1 2 3 * # 4 , ' . 5 V * 6 

Strongly Agree Not sure but Not sure but Disagree Strongly 
agree -tend to agree tend to disagree ^ disagree 

Please put a circle around the choice that comes closest to how you feej about 
the statement at* this time.. It is .very important thdt you answer every time. 



) 



, 1. Disabled people are as capable, as anyone else. - 1. 1 2 3 4. 5 6 

2t ./I think if I became disabled I could make a 2. 1 * 2 3 4 5 6 

pretty good adjustment. > < ' **' 

** - v 

3.. It would be^'best for most disabled people to 3,. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

work in special settings. 

17-. .Physical accommodations (e.g., modifying shop 17- 1 2 3 4 5 6 
--equipment) should be made for disabled students 
m vocational education' courses . 
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18. When I meet a disabled person, I try to imagine* 18. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
\ what it is like to bedisabled. 

33. - Disabled people are usually untidy. 33. 1 .2 3 4 5 .6 

% ) 

34. It is almost impossible for a disabled person 34. 12 3 4 5 6 
to lead £*riormal -life.. , ♦ 

49. Disabled' people* usually want mote sympathy. /}9. .1 2 3 4 5 6 
£h£n other people. ' 

50. L would not expect too much from a disabled 50. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
person.. " ♦ . 



Even though -the trainees started out the project year with relatively 
high scores on the Opinionnaire About Disabl'ed Peopie^Jtie comparison-of pre 
and post scores indicated statistically significant improvement in the atfitud.es 
'and opinions measured by a-ll three subscales and -the total score. 

V 

An interesting additional finding on this questionnaire and most others 
was that team members from the three"^ schools characterized by the project 
team as the most involved anjd most actively cooperating in the project showed^ 
greater gains than team members from .the other two schools. * 

Knowledge Survey . TheJinowledge Survey was bn 8-item open-ended 
questionnaire designed to measure trainees 1 knowledge about special education 
students in general and- in relation to. career and vocational education (Exhibit 
2). The' items dealt with: specia\ education and the law, career development 
and occupational education, community resources for the disabled, test modifi- 
cations on behalf of disabled students, career counseling for the disabled, 
employers' misconceptions regarding the disabled, sensitivity trairiing to 
better understand the needs of disabled students, curricular and instructional 
modifications on behalf of disabled students, and vocational counseling for the 
disabled. ✓ . ^ 



Exhibit 2 ' 



Items on the Knowledge Survey 



The purpose of this survey is to sample your knowledge about speci'al educa- 
tion as Jr^jfeljates to vocational education. Your responses to the survey's 
items wni\not be graded in the traditional sense. We shall use the results of 
this survey to help meet your needs during the course -of the project year. 
Additionally,.. wd| hope to measure the workshops' effectiveness by administer- 
ing a similar survey at the end of the project. 



1. List the main features of PL 94-142, the Education For All Handicapped 
Children Act of' 1975. % 

2. There are several community resources and agencies that deal with 
career development or occupational education^ for .disabled 'individuals. 
List as many $s you know. 

^3. What modifications would be necessary. in using standardized tests with 
' educable mentally retarded students-? 

4. What types of information would be most useful in assisting a student' 
with* a disability in deciding upon an occupation gtffcl? 

5., There are a number of misconceptions held by employers im regard to 
hiring disabled . workers. List as many of these misconceptions as you 
know. "* . 

6. You would like to sensitize your colleagues to * better understanding of 
the needs of disabled students in your school. List, as many specific 
activities as you can to accomplish this aim. \ 

7. Students classified as learning disabled are often identified as having 
certain characteristics that necessitate curricular and instructional adap- 
tations. Name as many of these adaptations , as you can. 

8. Counseling emotionally handicapped students for occupationaj careers 
requires greater focus on aspects not usually emphasized with others not 
having this disabiiiiy. How wotfid you prepare an emotionaiiy handi- 
capped student* who is about to go on a job interview? 



The Knowledge Survey showed statistically 'significant gains^ from pretest 
to posttest, though not as marked as ori the Opinionnaire. This' may indicate 
that the project' .was more effective in changing attitudes than increasing 
knowledge and may in particular point up the intact made by the early work- 
shop meetings, %vhere disabled students and their parents met with the 
trainees. However, the difference may in part stem froin technical differences 
bfetween the two instruments. The Opinionnaire was'a rating scale, -whereas 
ttee Knowledge Survey was open-ended and required write-in answers--a more 
demanding task whose pretest .and posttest resppnses are more difficult -to 
compare with one another. 

Individual Experiences with Special Education Students . The Individual 
Experiences with Special Education Students was a 5-item open-ended question- 
naire inquiring about each individual's experiences with special education 
students in school (Exhibit 3). These items, designed to -measure trainee 
self-reported behavior, dealt with: quantity and quality of interactions with 
disabled students, modifications made on behalf of special education students, 
discussions with coll'eaflues concerning special education students, and what 
trainees would like to do for special education students with respect to, career 
and vocational matters. An additional item on* the posttest that was not 
included on 'the pretest asked trainees to describe, personal changes resulting 
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from participation in 5 the project. All bi/Ftwo trainees reported some change. 
» Special educators tended to report ^personal changes in how they viewed the 
vocational needs of disabled students and increased sensitivity toward non- 
special educators'- feelings about disabled students. Other educators tended 
to express more generalized personal changes in how they viewed disabled 
students.* Here again the three more involved high schools showed' signifi- 
cantly more growth than the other. two schools. 



Exhibit 3 

Items from Individual Experiences with" Special Education ^Students 



The purpose' of this 'survey is to learn about -youf- individual experiences with 
the special education students, in your school. There are no right or wrong 
responses. Please answer on the basis of your persona! experience. ^ ' 

. Answer Question 1 if you are not a special educator 

1- a) During the course of a typical week how many special education 
st.udents c do you come in .contact with for a » specific purpose? 
Describe the number and nature of these contacts. 

b) Were any of. these contacts related to vocational or career matters? 
* Please elaborate. 

2. a) What modifications (e\g. x , curricular, instructional, equipment/ 

counseling), if any, have you made 'on behalf of special education 
• students?, 

" b) Were any of those?" modifications related to vocational or career 
matters? Please elaborate. *• 

* 

3. a) During a typical semester, ,which outside organizations, agencies 
* .and employers have 1 you contacted on behralf of special education 

^students? • Estimate how many times yoii contacted each one. 

b) Please ( elaborate on those contacts related to vocational or career 
matters*. ^ % s 

4. a) In the past semester, have you discussed wth colleagues--formally 

or iqformally--ideas, issues, problems, and/or concerns related to 
specfal education students? What were the themes ~of these discus- 
sions? , . * 

b) What precipitated the discussions? 



What would you like to do for special education students with respect to 
vocational or career matters that you .are not doing now?- ' * 
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, The School's Experience With Special Education Students: Team Report . 
The Team report was an< 8- i tern open-ended questionnaire, completed by each 
school team, that summarized' each'school's involvement with special education 
students with hespect "to vocational and career matters (Exhibit .4). The 
pretest of this questionnaire was developed to serve as an inventory df the 
school's programs 'and activities jn the vocational* and career areas as they 
served special ^education students. The comparison of ^pretest and posttest 
responses was intended to reflect changes in the programs and activities that 
might be attributable, at least in part, to this project. Unfortunately, in the 
first year of the project the trainees were somewhat less thorough in complet- 
ing the posttest than the pretest, due to ,end of year pressures, so that 
conclusipns ^bout changes were limited. However, at this writing, the second 
year team reports are being -received. Based on the experiences of the first 
year we administered, tine posttest fearlier, and admonished the teams -to be 
complete and conscientious (but not to report -change just to make the project 
or themselves look good). The data coming Jn does reflect movement at the 
school level. A sample of the change^ reported irfclude: a general increase 
in awareness on the part of team members apd multiplees. of 'the need for more 
career and vocational programs for speciaj students; - the development 4 of and 
plans for selected activities in the -school, such as a six-course sequence in 
careers and occupations; a job development .and job placement initiative; a 
business education .course; a college articulation . program; a general increase, 
in the mainstreaming of students in< vocational courses; and greater* articula- 
tion with community agencies. *. 41 - * . m ' 

Exhibit 4- • v 
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' l-tems from The Schoolis. Experiences with Special. Education Students: 

- Team Report . - 



The purpose of this survey is' to' learrt what is happening with special educa- ' 
tion students in your school with ' respecj: to vocational 'and career matters. 

* * * * 

Workshop participants from each .school -should work as a team in preparing 
.this survey, Please respond in the spaces -provided and elaborate on your 
answers whenever possible . » ■ . 

1. a) List and briefly describe ' all vocational and 'career programs within^ 
• the special education unit that are exclusively Tor A special Education 
' < students this semester. Include current e'nrollnfentjfigures. ^ 

■ / • * 

^* b) List any regular, vocational and career classes/programs in which 
" - special education students are mainstrearoed this semester. How 
• ' many special education students are in.. these programs?, 

> 

c)' What' criteria, are used for mainstreaming special education students, 
- in regular vocattonaj education' programs? * < 
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What do. staff members do to interest special education students in voca- 
tional programs? ' 



"S 



3. a) To what extent are special education ' students mainstreamed into • 

vocational and career counseling activities in the school? ' v 

b) What criteria are used for including special education .students in \ 
vocational and career counseling activities? ' \ 

4. What information related to" vocational and career matters is generally ' 
contained in individual Education Programs (lEPs)? 

i 

5. a) Whaf^ modifcations (e.g., curriculum, instructional, structural, 

counseling) have been made by the 'school as a whole and/or at 
department levels on behalf of special education students? 

b) Are any of these modifications related to vocational or career mat- 
ters? 

6. What materials in' the following areas are available to staff: professional - 
information about disabilities, curricular and instructional modifications 

, and employment opportunities for the disabled? Where in the school can 
these materials be found? 

1: What working relationships on behalf of special education students- has 
the school developed with outside organizations such as agencies, and 

employers? » 

8. What are the main things you would like to see your school do for spe- 
cial .education students with respect to vocational and career matters? 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Short forms of -the attitude and knowledge instruments were give'n to the 
multiplees before and after training. . Less • change in attitudes, kriowledge, 
and behavior was found for 'multiplees than for the. team members. This was 
expected- since multiplees did, not attend workshops or team meetings with the 
project staff liaison "-person; their only contact was through written materials* 
and occasional personal contacts with "their" team member. With this limited 
involvement, it is gratifying that the questionnaire showed even a 'small 
amount of gain in the variables-jneasjired^ - ■ 



I* # 
External- Evaluation . • - 



^The r.eport- of the .two external evaluators was itself 23 single spaced 
pages in length], so a brief summary 'here can only skim *he surface. This 
part of the evaluation included interviews with all five high school, teams 1 - 
-three 'of them at the. high scho'ols--and wjth supervisors 'from, the "borqugh 
regional office of special education, and attendance at one complete' workshop 



session. 
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The report is quite candid and filled with many insights, interpretations 
and suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of y^^^Tchievino its 
oroiect The overall project was viewed as very effective in .achieving Jts 
primary goal of inservice education of the. team. There were many highly 
favorable' references to the workshop sessions, the field .cohsu ta :.on vis s 
and. the contributions of the project staff. The report a\so. went into cons.d 
erable detail Iq comparing the outcomes in the five schoo s and J^ed^se 
outcome differences to administrative support in the school leadership role, or 
special educators, selection of team members,, and other factors. 



The -report also tonfirmed the difficulties the project stiff had bRome 
aware of in the multiplier process and included specific ^ e ^ 0 ^ 0 "^- 
proving that process, many of ^which. have been implemented in the second 
year of the project. « * 

• There were many suggestions for enriching the workshop sessions-bpth 
aS to" oresenters and process. A number of tftese suggestions were found by 
£e prSfect - staff ?o be feasible and were. in fact introduced during the- second 
year. > / . ' ^' . 

^ Finally the evaluators gave special attention, to the problem' of following-- 
up these ^r'st-year schools in the succeeding two years of 'the project Their 
encouragement and suggestions have been .very helpful to the- project staff. 

All in all, then, the external evaluation -nicely 'complemented the 'internal 

that helped us understand what happened and how to enhance the project 
the second and third years. 



„ v ■ RESOURCES 

People and several kinds of written material were the major resources 
.'icoH in this oroiect Most of the resources Had essentially the same basic 
V Woo e--b sens tSe the teams and multiplees and to inform them about 
aspects of vSnal development for handicapped students An additional 
f e r resources were, evaluation instruments developed specially for this pro 

ject. 4 . „ * > ' ' ^ 

- . 2 

' * ** • . 

People as Resources * * , 

Many kinds of people were brought to the workshop sessions ; as in 
effect teachers.. Some of these teachers were specialists in dimity ' or 'in 
Snaredocation, some were directors of ■ exemplary ' WW^f ?™ 
were representatives of agencies and colleges that have special services to 
offer ha P ndfca*pped students. Perhaps the^ greatest, impact came> from . the 
amateur educators--the handicapped students and their parents. 
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' T , h . e following lisf of workshop topics includes specific examples of the 
biwe y e k i; n se S ssion^° P,e "** h-V> ^ the Pr6SenterS an - d -so'cetatlhose 6 

Raising awareness 

* Rehabilitation psychologist specializing in 'group work 

* Ten parents of special education students 

Ten .special education students from project high schools' 
Exemplary vocational programs in special education 

* Assistant superintendent in charge of special education in a subur- 
ban shared services program 

Principal of- a career development center in a suburban county 

Team from a city high school with an exemplary program for 300 
special education students: career education advisor, resource 
specialist, and special education classroom teacher 

Disability and th e implications for career programming 

Professor pf special education, formerly a principal. of schools for 
^ ,u "y maiaujusLcu biuaenis 

* Professor of special education, formerly a supervisor of classes for 
neurologically impaired . - 

* Administrative head of ah adult skills training center for older 
retarded adolescents and of cluster programs including emotionally 
handicapped students y 

6 , * 

Supervisor of curriculum development, from 'a 'regional office of 
special education . 

. Principal, vocational teachers, and job developer in an occupational 
trainings-center for retarded students 

Career education: Conceptual framework and practical applications 

Career education specialist from a special education training and 
resource center ' 

* 

Project staff members 

'**<; "' 

Work experience programs ' *• 

Supervisor, coordinator, and ^ field-based teacher of a 'regional 
work-experience program* ' v 
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. Postsfecondary training opportunities a t two-vear colleges; 

*' College coordinators of special services, for handicapped students 
from Jive\local 4 community colleges % # 

" y * * • * * * 

/ Agency sponsored occupational training programs for .school-leavers . 

* • * 

*~ Director of counseling] office of vocational rehabilitation • . ' ; 
\ ' ' . • • ' '* ° 

* Training supervisors from several rehabilitation facilities 

work ev aluation and, assessment pr ograms for special education students ^ 

— : " ' ' . c * 

* Director of vpcational services of a major rehabilitation center , 

* Supervisor and teacher in an occupational . training center for re- 
tarded and neurolbgically impaired students t ^ 

•< E-mployabilty skills ' , 

' * Director of training at an Institute for Li^e Coping Skills (th* < 
... ' Adkins. Program) y t . " > 

* Teachers who-use life skills program with^special -education students. 

Job placement and job development , . 

** . cdord'mator of job placement for special education students 

* -Job. developers from several Rehabilitation agencies 

*'. Personnel and employment managers fr*om business and industry A 
) im plementing school plans to enhance career op portunities 

* . Special education supervisors "of project high schools 

- . **„ 

Print Materials .- 1 • e 

Ma4 article reprints and ftther print materials were distributed during 
workshop tohlteam member.s, both for their own reading and If* ^semina- 
tion to their -multiolees-. These handouts were usually shorthand were drawn 
from a variety of screes: newspapers, magazines, professional journals, and 
others. Sample's will .be fur'nished* on request. 

In'addition each -school received the following set of books as* the begin-- 
ning of f proTe^ library on the subject of career and vocat.onal educa- 
tion for handicapped students; , 

" * 1.' Bro.in, D. E.'and Kokaska; Charles J. ^-^^^^ 
capped Children and Youth . Columbus, Ohio. Charles Merrill, ( 

1979. • 

.- • . ' 110 
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2. Guidance, Counseling, and Support Service's for High-School Stu -' 
. denies with -Physical Disabilities ? Cambridge, Mass. : Technical 
Education Research* Centers^, Inc. , 1977. 

'3. Mo'ntftly issues of the journal Exceptional Children , published by - 
X^. the Council for Exceptional Children v 

4. Selected articles and issues^ of the journal Career Development for 
Exceptional Individuals* , published by the Division on Career Devel- < 
opment of t[ie CourtciVfor Exceptional Children. 

* r * $ 

5. ° Monthly' issues of the journal Education • Unlimited , a publication of 

V>e-Educational Resource Center (1834 Meetinghouse Rd., Boothwyn, 
Pa. 1906-1)/ , > < 

A , * * • .. 

6. Stieglitz, M. ■ end *Coh§n, S. Career Education for Physically Dis - 
abled Students: 'A Bibliography . Albertson, N, Y-. : Human # Re- 
sources Center, 1980. ' 



* 7. Brolin, Q. * E. Life Centered Career Education: 7\ Competency • 
\ ' Based Approach . - Reston, Va.: -Council for Exceptional Children, 

71978. ' • * I " ' ' 

Process Materials * \ t ** * 

Each biweekly workshop was carefully planned frQm both a Content and 
process standpoint. Detailed ' workshop agendas, homework assignments that 
prepped teams for workshops, 'and an explanation' of the .multiplier training 
process are available on request.. m ' . ' 

Evaluation Instruments 

; . Six evaluation instruments wer^ developed specifically for this/project. 
Full information and sample' items appear in .the .evaluation, section of this 
chapter. A detailed description of the- procedures used in their development 
along .with, their technical characterises cah be obtained from the authors. 

' m i RECOMMENDATIONS / i 

Our experience in tjiis project leads us to offer? several /suggestions t<^~ 
those who would like to undertake similar projects. * ' 

V I 

I 

i f ' 

' Potfcy hssues & • 

Increasingly' during, the course . of the'project we have stressed the goal 
of actual changes in ( school practices; in this perspective attitudinal and ^ 
informational changes are merely'means to an end. However, that end can be 
attained onlyif trainers and trainees will grapple with environmental .factors 
in the school over which they, usually have.no control. Perhaps § the most . 
important step in this* direction is gaining .administrative support for the 
program. One thing ,.we\ have learned is that it is vital to bring the principal 
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into active and frequent contact with the teams. * Something we have-not tried 
'but believe would be valuable.is to. seek a commitment in advance, that the 
principal will continue the team after the project ends and- wHI personally 
monitor and support its activities. 

The matter of incentives for participation as a teaffr member or a multi- 
ples also requires careful consideration. Heavily burdened high school staff 
members cannofj except in rare cases, be expected to give the time and 
energy required by this project without some recognition, whether in the form 
of Qollege course credit, inservice credit", stipends for after-school work, ©r 
released time. " # 

Program, Procedures • , 

The key program procedures that seem essential to this project are the 
interdisciplinary teams, the biweekly workshop sessions and the field consulta- 
tion visits. The interdisciplinary team- should if at all possible include re- 
spected special, vocational, and academic educators and guidance and general 
administrative personnel. Included among these people should be administra- 
tors who are experienced in prdgram development and who have the 'power to 
* ' effect change in the school. ^The interdisciplinary quality of the team pro- 
vides a valuable opportunity for mutual enrichment and combining of the 
special knowledge, strength, and perspectives of M:he component specialties. 

The workshops* contribute in many ways to the total project; perhaps one 
y of the most valuable^ is the diversity of information about disability, career 

and vocational programs, and dther topics. Every team member learns some- 
. thing new, and # by the end of the year there is a common pool of knowledge 
that helps the team member^ function together effectively and comfortably. A 
second valuable component of the workshops is increased sensitivity to the 
needs ana perceptions of handicapped students; even experienced special 
educators broaden their awareness by seeing the special students and their 
parents servfng as resource people during workshop sessions. Third are the 
presentations to team members by successful practitioners who thus serve as 
„ role models of people who get things done under difficult conditions and who 
will be available as resource people even after the workshop series ends. 

A The multiplier training program component ^could be an option in program 

replication. This ( procedure, where team megnbers select individuals to partici- 
pate in second order training, must take into ''consideration time limitations of 
both team mejnbers and multiplees 'and the lack of incentives for mgltiplees to 
\ participate in any demanding activities. Realistically one can expect that the 
multiplier process will spread throughout the school a modest amount of infor- 
mation and awareness regarding the needs of handicapped students. Modest 
though the changes are, they can contribute toward the development of a 
more favorable climate in the school for the team's proposals and plans. 

Variations r * 

Some schools shoukjl be atfle to conduct a project similar to this one 
without the intervention of university or other external staffs. By using the 
content, process, and evaluation materials we have developed for this project, 
a -school principal could form a. team and then turn training and program. 
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JSSSiTr mfnft* ST t0 tHiS L 9r0Up - Fpr eXam P' e ' team mem ber,s could 
u l f0 m.m-workshops conduct a school-wide needs assessment, develop 
plans for new vocational and career programs, and engage in multiplier train- 
ing act.v.t.es so that the.entire school could learn of their actfv tie s anc he 

JSEZ mn^ need ' USiPg th? se,f " trainin 9 mode, however woutd-requ^e 
£ a|| ° n S r ™W° n > an « encouragement by the school principal ' 
Naturally whether teams were, trained from within or from without optimal 
Productivity requires either released time or 'incentives for afteh ?schooTse S ' 
wouTd a^o Ca find ift.S I^'^Y teamS en ^ ed in seeing 

usTng a'Smparabfe^^ing^o^e^^ ° f 3 ° f ^ SCh °° ,S " h ° -rS 

Another variation that 'could he. considered in replicating this oroiect 
involves the inclusion, on the team of a local representative of the statK 
rehab.htat.6n services department. As the recipient of the products 0 f the 

v?ews a^' T y< K h f iH l ati ° n S6rViCeS Sta " f members ma?ntafn s 0 t rong 
work 3 a' 0 ,S "\ Ch °° ,S S f hould be Preparing youngsters for the world of 

provision^ for COnduCtin 9 this va ^ tio " would be to include 

provisions for a channel of communication into their respective hierarchies for 

tTo C n\^v 3 ices UenC rh?s n SSnT" 8 ^' ^ ^t^ 3 ' and ' ^".ta- 

sonnel J Li J r t • ♦ / communication would provide^administrative per- 
the I L f°J t ' ^ ^T^' and State levels "with information from 
the |,ne, from the perspective of each collaborating group on- the team 

a n rea r 9 col^h r n° n t ne, at fti S he r' ,evels ^ each discipline could encourage 
greater collaboration among the three groups at these levels as well as in- 

m;nt S Ui^:caTpL°L SUPPOrt ^ SCh0 °'- baSed teams ^ receive to imple- 

wn^tfj^i'^' the team concep\ seems suited^ for use in enhancing career and 

needs aro U P n7 9ra 7 m9 ^ a " StUden - tS in ?he SCh ° 01 ' including other special 
needs groups such as women, m.norfty groups, and others.. Following this 

f 6 m u 9 ' the l a " S 5 h0 °' career/vocational team should include representatives 

whiTe'i S thp CI <flp e t dS 9r , 0UPS - The t6am C0U,d COnduCt its educative function 
while at the same time planning,- coordinating and implementing activities that- 

student m ° St effident USe ° f the SCh ° 0, ' S occu P ationa ' offerings f^r all 
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TRAINING TEACHERS AS INSERVICE EDUCATION PROVIDERS 



THOMAS M. SKRTIC,' FRANCES L. 
( CLARK, AND KATHLEEN A. BOLLAND 



Department of Special Education, The University of Kansas 

J : ; ^ 

PROZlECT OVERVIEW 

, Tcr Jl^"| n ? Educa tors to DesM'gn, DeVelOp, and Deliver -Inservice Education 
c ! • . Li ' S located at the University of Kansas within the Department of 
Special Education. It is a university-based inservice project serving voca- 
tional and -special education agencies in Kansas. The prefect was funded in 
June of 1979. We are currently completing- the second year of a three-year 
funding cycle. . . 7 



Context 



# The University of Kansas is located in northeastern Kansas. Over the 
past 15 to 20 years, most attempts to implement special education field-based 
training projects have been concentrated in this area of the state. Because 
state* needs assessment data consistently showed training needs in central and 
western Kansas, we' proposed to concentrate our training ■efforts in these 
.areas. ■ • 

- For administrative purposes, Kansas is divided into a number of. educa- 
> tional cooperatives for both special and vocational education. The admin re- 
tractive boundaries are not consistent, i.e., there is no relationship between 
the two systems. A local education agency (LEA) might contract for special 
education services from an agency serving a particular geographic area and 
, for vocational education services from another agency that serves an overlap- 
ping, but different, region. For this reason, it is difficult to coordinate 
special and vocational services^ for any one LEA. 

The resultant effect is that special and vocational education exist'as two 
separate entities-on a state level as well as in Marge geographical areas of 
the state and even in 'local communities'. Coordination of programming be- 
tween and among agencies is severely limited by the nature of program admin- 
istration. As >we attempted to Create cooperative staff development programs, 
each .set of vocational and special education providers had tol be approached 
'differently depending on their own administrative structure as well as the 
geographic areas they served. 

The following list describes the types of arrangements that characterize 
our trammg sites: 
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1. A large urban ' school district with its own special and vocational 
education programs, including an area vocational technical school 
(AVTS)xthat serves bdth- secondary and postsecondary students 

2. Two rural special education cooperatives and the area vocational 
technical schools serving approximately the same regions (these 
AVTSs serve both- secondary and postsecondary students) , 

'Traditionally, special , and vocational education have not .participated in a 
.great deal of .cooperative programming. This has been true on the national 
and state levels, in teacher training programs,- and in the classroom. Individ- 
uals who have attempted to work across the two fields have identified the 
facilitation of cooperation as an essential first step, if not a goal. 

We identified 'project objectives by first developing a I8t of assumptions 
regarding the nature of our training audience and context. Based on these 
assumptions, we used the available literature on inservice education and .adult' 
learning to identify a set of procedural guidelines for 'effective inservice 
education.' These guidelines served as criteria for generating project objec- 
tives and subsequent project design and implementation. This developmental 
process as 'well as the resultant assumptions, guidelines^ model , and implemen- 
tation procedures are described in the following sections.- The objectives of 
the project are: . 

.1 To prepare teams of vocational and special educators, through 
curriculum development training, to design, develop and deliver 

duration to their peers; 

2 To enable, through interagency cooperation, teams of vocational and 
special education teachers to train their peers .from other districts 
to design, develop, and deliver district-specific staff development 

" programs through the replication of the curriculum development 
( training process; and^ ; • * 

3 To provide peer-directed, cii strict 1 specific staff development pro- 
grams for vocational and special education teachers _ that will enable 
them to meet the career/vocational needs of handicapped students. 

Assumptions . • 

We began conceptualizing our training project by identifying several 
assumptions about our target populations and the- settings in which we would 
operate These assumption's were to serve as "realities" against which we 
• would evaluate all potential .implementation strategies that we might generate 
or uncover. Our assumptions were as follows: . v 

1."»We would face resistance to the idea of teaching handicapped' stu- 
dents in regular .vocational education settings. ^ 

2 Because of past inadequacies, any inservice program would, not be 
Well received (regardless of the topic) and whatever framing we 
provided had to be the best participants had received. 
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3. This combined -resistance would reduce the impact of any 'training 
we might deliver.. ■ . , - ,y y 

4. All the teacher competencies needed to 'integrate handicapped stu-' 
dents into vocational settings could not be addressed within ' the 

. time frame of the project. - * 

5. Tea Ch e r s who were trained as inservice providers and teachers who 
attended inservice ses.sions should be provided incentives (course 
.credit, .money, released time, etc.) to participate. 

6. , Administrative and professional' organization support would be° 

essential to - the implementation— and ongoing maintenance - of the 
project. 

7 ' C T ^ re u current| y existed vocational and sp'ecial education teachers 
\vith the potential for cooperatively integrating handicapped stu- 
dents into regujar vocational education programs 



^ 8. Sufficient training materials existed to. meet the training needs of 
> special -and vocational teachers in regard to the integration of 
handicapped students: 

These assumptions were based on -our collective experiences in special, 
vocational, and inservice education as well a% reviews^of the literature ahd 
extended d.scussions with individuals who had attempted to conduct similar 
. ...... ~, ._, _ wi.vi.-^c^! ii,c3L df ( y aLcempt L o reach our target populations 

•had* to be based on practical solutions to the problems posed by the first four 
assumptions We were counting on- the last two assumptions-good teachers 
and available training materials-to work to our advantage- . 



Guidelines 

i 



Fronr these assumptions we developed _a_set of operational guidelines to 
serve as a foundation for project design. At the time, no widely accepted 
guidelines were available for potential inservice providers; • therefore, we 
based ouc guidelines on criteria the Office of Special Education felt were 
essential for projects addressing the integration of handicapped learners into 
regular education settings (Siantz & Moore, 1978) as well as on the research 
literature on inservice education and" adult learning. To address our first 
three assumptions, we believed that inservice programs had to be delivered' 
by someone other than project staff-preferably peers of our trainees We 
believed also that the inservice programs had to be immediately successful "in 
meeting teachers "felt 1 ! needs and had t6 include the right mixture of back-' 
ground and practical information. Our fourth assumption led us- to conclude 
that jn .addition to. content training^ (e.g.., wi$ should we and. how do we 
integrate handicapped students into Vocational education programs)', we had to 
train and motivate personnel who' could" and would continue the training effort 
beyond the project funding period. We felt.that rather than merely providing 
inservice education, we had to institutionalize a staff development system. 
The system had to be ongoing and self-sustaining. 



. We viewed our last two assumptions as assets up^L which to capitalize. 
We were familiar with several sets- of materials as we*IUa^ntire programs that 
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could serve as a basis for training content. We believed also that there* were 
teachers in the schools who had the knowledge, skill, and commitment -to* 
SegVate handfcapped students and that these individuals -could serve as 
' trainers and models for their peers. , * 

The guidelines we used' to develop the project: $re summarized I below ' 
More complete descriptions of the guidelines and our sources are prov ded . n 
Skrtic Knowlton, and Clark <1979) and Skrtic,, Clark, and. Knowlton (198.0). 

1 Inservice education related to the education of . handicapped students 
should be oased on an assessment of the strengths and needs of ^ 
regular and special education - personnel . . N \ 

2 .Regular and sptecial education personnel should assume roles- as 
. planners and teachers of i n service »prog rams . . 

3 Ins'ervice education ' programs should provide participants many. 
• . ' different ways to accomplish their individual goals. ^ 

4 " Evaluation, an integral part of any educational endeavor I/ should . 
examine the impact of inservice. education on participants behavior 
and, ultimately, on student performance. _ , r. 

i*«r a i ph.. ration aaencies (LEAs) must make a commitment to the 
l £%?o?MXl^rprofessloL development' through impu- 
tation of an ongoing, coordinated inservice program. 

Inservice education should be a collaborative effort thit recognizes 
n nH ' ' the strenaths of LEAs, state -education agencies (SEAsj, 
" ' - fntitutfons o" higher education '(.HEs), end professiona, organza- 
tFons (POs).. . r 

riven the context of our training mission and our assumptions about the * 
nature' of the "tafflef audience., adherence to these guidelines was essential ,f 
our efforts were to- have an impact on inservice practices. . - . 

Project Model 

our third guideline aod one of our basic .assumptions.. That is, we Deii|vea 

• *« 
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that representatives of our .target audiences had to play major roles in the 
design and development of the cohtent a^ well as in its delivery. In addi- 
tion, jf trainers could deliver only a prescribed body of content (no matter t 
how well they could deliver it), their^impact on the system would encj after 
they had delivered it. Therefore, we •felt at least two levels of training were 
necessary. The first* was the training of select personnel to ser\£ as inser- 
vice developers and deliverers. The second lev^l of training^was the actual 
delivery of inservice programs to target audiences. Our desire' to create an 
ongoing, self-sustaining system could be accpmplished* to a certain degree if 
local personnel were trained to develop and J deliver inservice programs. How- 
ever, that ongoing system could be further guaranteed tf local personnel also 
were prepared to 'train others to be inservice providers.. To ^accomplish this ( 
a third level qf training , was' added* to the model, i.e., training local person- 
nel to train other personnel to be inservice providers. 

Since the development pf an inservice education program is essentially a 
curriculum developmeftt task, we knfew that the basis of our training had to 
address /curriculum development' skills. Our review of the literature on curri- 
ci^lum' development and curriculum * development projects uncovered several 
positive by-products of- gr^oup involvement in such activities. Two directors* 1 
of larg^-scale curriculum development projects (Meyen, 1969; Tyler, T971) in 
particular, provided what we -considered to. be the essential missing- link. 
They reported that the most powerful impact* of 5 'their -curriculum development 
projects' was not the curricula that resulted but rather the professional and 
personal growth that occurred in their participants. Involvement in the s 
curriculum development process, itself/ had served* as an intervention. It 
had significantly changed -the group as weM as the 'members within the group. 
In effect, the experience had drawn the group closer together and facilitated 
strong personal and -professional ties among them. This idea is . consistent 
with the adult learning literature. Involving individuals in a t process that 
requires a collaborative effort tdVvard a common goaUtends to crystali*e the 
group,, foster cooperation,- and contribute to personal development. Based on 
this idea, the involvement of participants in the curriculum development 
process was projected to have several distinct advantages. 

^ 1. , Through this process, the inservice curricuja'to train target audi- 
ences could* be developed.^ ~ , ' . \. 

• 2. Use of curriculum development procedures woirld ensure that the s 
ihservice curriculum would be needs-based. 

3. Training 'local personnel as inservice curriculum developers would 
provide the LEA with skilled personnel who could provide for future, 
training needs. • 1 , 

v 

4. Training select p*£frsonnel to train other local personnel to be curri- 
culum developers\w^uld further ensure the ongoing,, self-sustaining 

• • qualities of the staffNjjevelopment system. ' ^ 

5. .Curriculum development skills are directly generalizable to classroom 

instruction and are essential to educational programming for inte- 
grated handicapped students. 

6. Involving special and vocational educators as teammates in the 
curriculum development process was likely to facilitate professional 

* , as well a& personal ties among them. 
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Our model is a peer-training approach to staff development that capitalizes on 
the power of , the curriculum development protess to ensure needs-based 
training, the institutionalization of ongoing staff development, and the facilita- 
tion of communication and cooperation among special and vocational educators. 
Project design and implementation have been consistent with this philosophy 
arid have- addressed the previously stated objectives. v 

' * r , 

f . 1 

• Procedures ' - * * 

* • 

Project, activities were carried out in three phases:,' (a) planning, (b) 
•implementation, and (c) outreach. The procedures ar^ presented briefly to 
provide an dverview and sequence of project activities. Figjjre 1 provides a 
time line of major project activities. The next section will detail, the strate-- 
gies' we used to carry out these procedures. , 

Planning phase . During this phase, 'procedures and resources necessary*" 
for subsequent project activities were developed and collected. We planned 
Tor the translation of the project proposal into action, and we met with indi- 
viduals in vocational and special education a{ the local and state levels Jto 
elicit feedback on our implementation plans. Specifically, we (a) -established 
criteria for the selection of participating LEAs; (b> reviewed validated compe- 
tencies of * vocational, and* special eduaation teachers in relation to vocatignal 
education for handicapped students; (c) gathered - and evaluated training 
materials related to career/vocational education for handicapped students, the v 
curriculum development process, and inservice education; <d) developed 
rriterLa for "selecting .special and vocational educators to serve as inservice 
developers and K trainers; and (e) ^designed, adq&ted, and adapted trairjing 
materials for preparing educators to be' inservice providers. Numerous con- 
tacts with both vocational an\J special education administrators were made to 
^eyptein the project and' secure , agreements from LEAs to participate in Project 
TEDDDIE. ■ , ' • | 

Implementation phase . ' Duriag the , implementaton phase, teams of voca- 
tional and special educators were trained to; (a) design (or adapt), adminis-. 
ter, and interpret assessments j6f -their peers' needs in ^relation to providing 
vocational education for hrandi^ipped stucfents; (b) write inservice objectives 
for specified needs; (c) validate those objectives with their peers; (d) adopt, 
adapt, or develop inservice activities; (e)'deliver inservice sessions for their 
peers.; and (f) evaluate inservic^ programs. This content was delivered in 
two training programs. Participants could elect to receive* graduate credit for 
their participation. / * 

Immediately following, each component 6f the training, team members,' 
implemented the procedures in their locaf district. ' The training was designed 
to result in needs-based, district-specific inservice programs for each of the 
threes sites. The team members delivered these inservice' sessions to their 
peers during the, 1980-81 school year. Project staff assisted team members as 
they prepared to deliver ' their inservice and, following implementation, revised 
and refined the scripts, .handouts, and pther materials used in the sessions. 
In addition, the training program for team members was revised and refined 
in preparation for the outreach phase. ^ t 

"^ Outreach phases We are just now beginning the outreach phase of 
Project TfDDDIE; therefore, the procedures described here are those we plan 
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j Figure 1 , 

TIME LINE OF MAJOR PROJECT ACTIVITIES* 



PLANNING 

Select participating LEAs (P) 
Review validated teacher competencies (P) 
.Gather and evaluate training materials (P) 
Select district inservice teams (P,L) 
Develop inservice. process training materials " (P) 

t 



IMPLEMENTATION 
Conduct first curnclum development course (P) 



_L 



_L 



June 
1979 



Aug 



Oct 



- Dec 



Feb 
1980 



Conduct second curriculum development course (P) 
Deliver district inservice programs XX) 
Revise inservice process training materials (P,T) 
Revise and package inservice programs # (^/T) 



J I 



March 
1980 



May 



July 



Sept 



Nov 



Feb, 
1981* 



OUTREACH ■ ■ 

Select sites and teams (P,L,T) - • 

Conduct first curriculum development course (T) 
Conduct second "curriculum development course (T) 
" Deliver district rnseryi'ce programs (0) 
Revise ahd package inservice programs. (P,T',0) 



* v March 
1980 



May 



July 



Sept 



Nov 



Feb 
1981 



KEY: ' Initials in parentheses* indicate primary responsibility for the activity. P=Project staff; L-LEA 
w • administration; T=lnservice teams-;. 0=Outreach *te?ms • ' - 

v - ' • ' • , ' . •: * . 

. In addition, evaluation and dissemination are' ongoing activities throughout the project period. 
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to follow. During the outreach phase, the originaj teams of vocational and 
special educators will train additional teams to .design, develop^, and deliver 
inservice education. These additional teams will be 'trained to use the same 
inseryice development skills to design their inservice programs. This training 

: is now in' progress and will continue into, the summer of 1981. In the fall, 
these additional teams, will deliver needs-based, district-specific inservice for 
their peers. The priginal teams will provide technical assistance to the addi- 
?^tjonal teams with project staff assisting" the original teams. TEDDDIE staff 
will also be preparing both the inservice development training program and 
the district inservice programs for dissemination. Project desigr> also includes 
a major training conference to provide teacher trainers, inservice providers, 
and state department personnel with sufficient information to replicate the 

•project model. 



• STRATEGIES 

The *approafh to staff development described thus far resulted from our 
professional experience as inservice~previders and participants. These activi- 
ties led us % to the development of a set of strategies that we believed would 
be effective. These strategies are described in three areas related to the 
major project activities: (a) planning/ (b) training inservice providers, and 
(c) inservice delivery. * 

Planping 
* 

We felt very strongjy that administrators of LEAs as wall as represen- 
tatives of the SEA and £Os would be most supportive 4 * of the goals pf the 
project if they were involved from the beginning. Therefore, as the initial 
proposal /was written, administrators from ten school districts, two repre- 
sentatives from the Kansas State Department of Education, and representa- 
tives from three professional* organizations, (Kansas Vocational Ass^iation, 
Kansas Federation Council for 'Exceptional Children, Kansas-National Education 
Association) provided input and support for the design of the project. These 
same individuals participated in a major planning session during the second 
montn of the project, and a ^ructure was established to maintain their in- 
• volvement. * ■ 

f» * . 

These individuals as well as representatives 'from other IHEs in Kansas 
agreed to serve the' project throughout its .tenure as an advisory pool. They 
were available to use when we needed fee'dback or advice in their particular 
area of expertise, and they also .observed and critiqued inservice - sessions 
presented by our trainees. In addition "to these initial activities, three other 
planning 'activities and the strategies* used in tjieir implementation will be 
discussed: (a) selection of participants, (b) collection of inservice materials, 
and (c) preparation 6f training materials. * . 

. / ' , • 
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Selection of Participants • , 

: — * i 0 • 

Local education agencies . ^ A major! 4 task early in the project was the 
identification ,and selection of the vocational and special education adminis- 
trative units that would -participate. A tentative list of criteria was formu- 
lated, submitted* to" the state advisory pool for review, and revised. These 
criteria were established:, 

! • * 

1. Commitment to participation with Projfect TEDDDI-E' over a 2\ year 
' period, including 

• . § ; . . . - 

* .a. identifying, team members' » , 

b. supporting ' heeds assessment and validation activities in the 
'LEA - . 

c. offering staff development programs for vocational and special 
educators* % '* ° m 

d. cooperating in evaluation efforts 

e. supporting team members as they train x teams from other LEAs 

2. Agreement to provide released time for staff development activities 
for vocational and special educators 

3. Establishment of a local advisory board or steering committee 

These criteria were, and still are, considered essential, to . gain support for 
and commitment to project activites. 

/ "v. % 

Contact persons . In order to facilitate communication with the LEAs,. a 
.primary contact person was identified at each site. This person served as 
the major link among TEDD'DI E, the teachers, and "the administration. The 
contact person was identified and selected -by the LEA administration in all 
instances with the primary criteria being an interest in jancfl a commitment to 
our approach to inse^pvice education. 

? Teacherl*as staff development team members . Our strategies for select-^ 
ing teachers to be trained as inservice providers involved seeking volunteers 
from among the better teachers in the 'LEA. Our selection criteria Were: 

1. Commitment^ a 2% year -involvement with Project TEDDDIE ■ 

2. Demonstrated teaching skills ; ' 

3. Leadership ability * - • 

4. Teaching experience (7-12 years) 

5. Enthusiasm j 

6. Openness to innovative ideas 

• 7. Residence in the community in which LEA is located - 

Several of 'these criteria .were specified ;to combat attrition . For example, we 
sought Jeachers who had several .years of experience and Who were residents 
of the community because they were Jess; -likely to move away during the course 
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of * the" project. * In addition, as another measure to cpmbat the effects 
of attrition, we chose three (or more) team members attach -site. Thus, if 
one teagi member did move (or for some reason decided to discontinue their 
involvement), two members would remain to continue project activities at that 
site. 1 » V 



Collection and Organization of Inservice Materials 

. _ » , * 

Early ?in the project, we began to collect inservice education materials 
related to career/vocational education for handicapped students. We knew 
that, many materials existed, and we believed that these could be adapted to 
fit the specific needs of our sites. 1 Materials wei^e (obtained and catalogued by, 
their content objectives toJricrease their usefulness to our participants. " In 
addition to these - content- materials, , we also collected materials m related to 
curriculum development and the' "process" of inservice education. 

• * r ^ 1 

•Preparation' of Training Materials 

*To accomplish the training objectives of the project, we prepared mate- 
rials to rrain vocational and special educators to apply th§ curriculum devel- 
opment process to the development of inservice education. These 1 materials 
included , procedures for developing inservice education (needs assessment, 
writing objectives^ validating objectives, designing activities, strategies for 
inservice delivery*, evaluation of inservice activities) as well as materiaf about v 
related atopics (safety, ^vocational and special education, legislation, myths 
regarding employment of the handicapped, teaching. techniques). In addition, 
materials* were developed to prepare the initial teams to train othSr LEA teams 
to. design irtservice programs. These materials included topics such as build- 
k fng a team concept, dealing'with defensh/e behavior, p and effective communica- 
ion. Both types of training materials were essential if the original team 
members were to desjcjn and deliver inservice for their peers and tc train 
teams from other LEAs^as inservice providers. * w 

/ ' u > ^ 

Training Inservice Providers 

Strategies to . meet the. training, objectives of the project involved: (a) 
those used with the, original teams (implementation phase)' and (b) those used, 
with the additional teams (outreach phase). e * . 

•■a ' 

Original Teams • " 

We hypothesized that If vocational and special education teachers Were to 
be trained as inservice providers, they would reqgire knowledg'e, skills, 'and 
experience : with ^aspects of the curricufum development process applied to 
inservice education. Therefore, we designed two twining programs to pro- 
vide such knowledge/ skills, and experience. These programs' were offered 
as"£Wo courses available .for university credit--Course I and Course* II. * 

Course I . We offered the first course for three hours of credit. Tui- 
tion, per diem, and travel costs were paicf for thA pahticipan^s, and the 
'course was held^at one oT the cooperating sites, centrally located in the state. 

r ' - " "* • ' 
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The course was held on four weekends (45 clock hours of instruction) during 
N the spring of 1980. Weekend sessions wer*** scheduled 'frorti one to three 
weQks apart to allow participants ample time to apply the skills in their LEA. 
This timing was essential to allow the participants to learn new skills, immedi- 
ately apply those skills in their LEA, and return to the next session with 
information to use at the. next stage of-*h*-fn service development process. 
The course had two major objectives. First, we attempted to facilitate com* 
munication and cooperation between vocationJi and special educators'by involv- 
ing them in a common task or problem. Second, we attempted to train the 
teachers to:* (a) conduct an assessment of the strengths 'and needs of their 
peers related to career/vocational education for handicapped students, (b) 
write objectives for inservice education from those needs, and (c) validate 
those objectives with their peers. The ' special and vocational educators 
learned these skills ih course sessions and implemented them before the ne*t 
class session, thus creating a strong experiential component for the traininq 
course. • 10 * 

s Course II. Like the first course, Course II was offered for three hours 

of credit. This course was conducted during the summer of 1980 on the 
university campus. Fifty clock hours of instruction were conducted during 
two weeks—one week early in June and another week early in August. This 
split scheduling, determined by the participants, was chosen to account for 
vacation time, access to classrooms and facilities, and participants' work 
schedules^ D U nrig the first week, the 'team" "members participated in model 
' yiservice sessions as well as in instruction and discussions about preparing 
and delivering inservice. The teachers ateo reviewed' existing inservice 
training materials collected by the project and matched them to- their validated 
training objectives. Initial work on scripts for inservice sessions was begun; 
however, the major work on these ..scripts was completed during the second 
week of this course. At this time, the team "members also prepared handouts 

( and audio-visual • materials for their sessions, practiced their programs, and 
were critiqued by TEDDDIE staff and other participants. . In addition, partici- . 
pants reviewed, and either setected or designed evaluation procedures for 
their inservice sessions. * 

Some content regarding -career/vocatjonal education for handicapped 
students was presented during . Course I in the form of handouts (e.g., facts 
and myths regarding employability of the 'handicapped), . but participants 
expressed a need for more. Therefore/ content sessions were presented as 
"minHnservice programs" so particpajits could both learn the content and 
critique the presentation format,, Included were; 

• 1. A slide tape show on career education 

2. A lecture on learning strategies and -jclassroom management • 

3. Several films , 

4. A tour^of the Kansas State School for the Visually Handicapped 

5. A tour of the Cottonwood Sheltered Workshop 

6. A djscussion of classroom strategics ' 

' ^ • { • • 
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In addition, participants were given written material on the following topics: 

' 1. Legislation related to career/vocational education for handicapped 
students , ♦ 

2- Career education 

3. Instructional techniques for handicapped students 

4. Vocational evaluation 

• ( 

Finally, several resources .were made available for participants to review \ 
during the week.' These included vocational curricula for handicapped ^Stu- 
dents, texts on vocational programming for handicapped students, and pack- 
aged inservice programs in the areas of career/vocational education for 
• handicapped students- and educating handicapped students' in the least restric- 
tive environment. 

Technical As sistance . la addition to providing the training, TEDDDIE 
staff' also provided tecnnical assistance to" the team members as they carried 
out activities in therr districts. Technical assistance activities included phone 
cal s filings, and visjts by project staff to assist .in «"£"*nfi , speaf.c 
- inservice development activities. Inserv.ce scripts and handouts were en 
tiqued by TEDDDIE staff, and feedback was provided to the LEA teams, in 
addition! audio-visual materials were prepared by our staff according to the 
LEA teams' specifications. 

/ • 

- Additional Teams 

We were 'strongly c6mmitted"to the generalizability of the skills acquired 
by thV original teams and plan to multiply the effect of the training by hav- 
ing the original teams train teams from other LEAs ' This activity ha jus 
begun. All strategies discussed above will be used to tram the add t.onal 
•teams However, the original teams- will now deliver content related to the 
design development, and delivery of inservice education using the .n service 
de iver'y skills- acquired in their training. TEDDDIE staff will provide techni- 
cs assistance 'to these original teams as they train the additional teams^ 
thosSnsSnce, in which new strategies were employed or P^^g 
Vtrateaies -were modified are described , below. Therefore, these- strategies 
reprjsent changes as a result of our experienced Gaining the original teams 
\- and are' now being tested. ' fc 

• ' 'Se tectign of participants . Initially, project staff contacted districts 

inter ested in participating at this stage of the project. Currently, the or g- 
eat teams (and the P contact persons at each site) are forking , directly with 
the' new sites to: (a) secure an agreement to participate, (b) identify a 
• contacfperson, and' (c) select team members. ^^ZT T 
is considered^ critical to "selling" the, approach to other** teachers. . < • 

- • Course"*!. In preparation for the delivery of Course -I to. the additional 

teams^orlSn-al team members Reviewed the inservice process training ^tenals 
Based on their feedUfacI*, the amount of content to be presented in Course I 
tor ?the ^addiSonaT teams was reduced. In addition, this content was modified 
and presented In a step- by-step ' format. These revisions were based on 
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original paVticipants' reviews as well as formative evaluation's conducted dur- 
ing the. delivery of Courses I and II to the original teams. Although anginal 
teams had been expected to master large amounts % of background information 
about inservice development in preparation for teaching this process to others, 
this expectation is not held for the additional teams because tney are not 
expected to teach these procedures to others. The knowledge and skill-s 
related to needs assessment and selecting and validating objectives will be 
delivered 7 to the additional teams in two fuM-day sessions (16 clock hours). 
-As before; both instruction and experience will -be provided as the additional 
team members learn the skills and 'apply them in their own districts. Both 
the original and additional team meml>ers-#will be paid for their participation in 
this course. 



Qpurse II . Course II for the additional teams, just as Course I, will be 
shortened. This course (approximately 25-30 clock hours) will involve design- 
ing and adapting activities for inservice sessions, practicing and 'revising 
.scripts, and planning evaluation activities. <■ 

Technical assistance . The technical assistance activities of the TEDDDIE 
staff will change at this stage of the* project. We Will provide assistance to 
the- original teams as they train the additional teams rather than providing 
assistance directly to the additional teams. The original teams will be respon- 
sible for assisting the additional teams. • 



Ins'ervice Delivery 

Inservice programs are delivered by the original 'and additional teams at 
different times during the Project. The % original teams delivered their inser- 
vice sessions during the 1980-81 school year (implementation pKa^e), and the 
additional teams will deliver their programs during the 1981-82 school year 
(outreach pha>se)\ Several strategies, common to these inservice programs, 
Will be discussed as will the inservice- programs of the original teams. 



Inservice Prc/posal < - „ 

We believed the initial 'stage of inservice delivery would have to be the 
submission, to local administrators, of a writte n, proposal describing the 
inservice program to be provided*, its goals, activities, and projected out- 
comes. However, none of the LEAs had a format to follow for suck pro- 
posals, and our participants had no experience in preparing these documents. 
We developed -a standard format for inservice proposals that we felt provided 
the- critical information administrators would require, and we trained our 
participants to complete such proposals. ' 



Administrative Considerations 

In order for the inservice program to run smoothly—from the request to 
publicity to the actual event—a great amount of administrative support- is 
necessary. We found that this support involved^ not only visible support 
(such as secretarial assistance for/ duplicating and providing facilities for the 
inservice program) but also support forNthe concept of teacher-designed 
inservice and for the efforts of the team members to prepare that inservice. 

r * 
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Time is a significant admihistrative concern for two ways. - First, time 
must be ' scheduled on the district's calendar for the' inservice. Determination 
&f the amount of time to 'be allotted has a great impact on the selection of 
objectives to address and the* type of activities designed for the inservice 
session. Second, extra time\mjst be provided for team members 'to complete 
the final detaifs as the 'date for the inservice approaches. This extra time is 
needed so last minute tasks can be. completed. ,,lt also demonstrates adminis- 
trative support *arkl builds the team members' confidence. 

Technidal, Assistance 

Throughout the delivery of the inservice .programs, technical assistance 
was provided by project staff. Technical assistance activities included phone 
and mail contacts, visits to the districts to assfst in planning the inservice 
program, visits to observe the inservice sessions, and assistance in preparing 
handduts and audio-visual materials. TEDDDIE staff also continued to review, 
organize, and catalogue materials related to, vocational preparation of handi- 
capped students, inservice development, and delivery, and curriculum develop- 
ment. • 

• *» * 

Inservice Programs 
t 

Delivery strategies . We knew that ~a broad array of strategies for deliv- 
ery of information to teachers should be used in inservice sessions. We 
attempted to model various delivery techniques and formats in our instruction 
'So participants would be aware of alternative strategies. Information about 
their peers 1 preferences for inservice programs was obtained as needs were 
assessed, and this information was used to select formats for specific learning 
activities.. 

Although all the strategies emphasized d,uring training cannot be pre- 
sented here, a few very important ones will be highlighted. 

1. Be organized; start and stop on time; stick close to your schedule. 

2. Demonstrate to participants that the needs they specified are being 
addressed . 

,3. Clearly state; the * objectives of the session and the procedures for 
meeting those objectives. 

-«4. Provjde t "organizers 11 .for the participants—an outline of the session, 
. handouts, and lists of resources. *• 

, 5. Deliver the content in a clear and concise manner. Use »a variety 
of formats appropriate to the content. 

6. Adapt'thre amount of content to the length of time allotted for the 
inservice program.. ~ * 

7. Use .other people (peers, administrators, university trainers, em- 
ployers,', vocational rehabilitation counselors)' as resources when 
their expertise matches the stated needs of the participants. 
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8. Use media only when its use matches stated needs and serves to 
enhance the information being preserited. • - . 

9. Evaluate the inservice session to determine its impact. 

Programs delivered. Using these strategies and drawing from all the 
knowredge and skills, acquired in Courses I and II, as well as on their own . 
• lZ n I expertise, the teams have provided several inservice • programs. • , 
.Short descriptions of some of these follow. 
• «- . 

iu, *u 0l ] e " team P resented a full-day program. Although the major topic was' 
Methods of Adapting Instructional Materia^," other topics were addressed'as 
well. Guest speakers sp6ke about epilepffc, a senior citizen volunteer pro- 
gram^ and obtaining state funds for vocational special needs programs. The 
film A Day in the Life of Bonnie Consolo" was shown and followed by the 
guest appearance of a teenacfer born without arms. He talked about his life / 
and his interest in vocational training in electronics, answered questions, and 
demonstrated how he could put together a model car. The team demonstrated 
.several techniques for adapting materials by showing- tneir agdiences how they 
-Adapted excerpts from several texts currently in use at the area vocational 
technical school. They also conducted simulations of several handicapDina 
conditions. • a 

/ Another team presented several -two-hour programs. * During. one focus- 

ing on "Tips for Teaching Special Students" a vocational instructor and a 
t special educator each presented a -selection of tips to a mixed audience of 

vocational and special educators. The topic of another was "Safety Considera- 
tions fo*r Special Students in 'Vocational Classrooms." While one team member 
presented a program on learning strategies to. special educators, two other 
team members presented the safety program to vocational educators. The 
program included a discussion of problems, a presentation on how to include 
safety in lesson plans and how to adapt some safety awareness activities for 
special students, and a' guided tour of some of the vocational classrooms. 
Several special educators . joined this tour arfd two of the vocational instruc- 
tors demonstrated some specific -safety hazards. < 

The other team's inservice programs focused more* on cooperation between 
vocational and special educators th-an on specific teaching topics. A formal 
agreement has been signed b</- administrators of both programs, and team 
members are working with other personnel to explain and implement the agree- 
ment. As part of the cooperation, for example, .each vocational instructor has 
completed a checklist indicating eligibility requirements (e.g. , ' "hand-eye 
coordination, tolerance' for noise) for his/her area. Each counselor and "-' 
special educator has received a packet that includes the completed checklists 
as well as readability levels for the texts used in each classroom. This . 
information wi(T help counselors and special educators guide students to ap- • 
propriate programs. In addition, at a recent area vocational technical school • 
faculty meeting, tJSe special education member of the inservice team explained 
several characteristics of special students the vocational instructor's 'might 
find in their' classrooms. She discussed how they' could deal with some- of the 
problems that might arise and also explained how the special educators could 
help. * ' ' ' 

* * • * 

All the teams included handouts as parts of their programs so* that 
teachers would have concise reference material to use after the inservice 

■ * • 
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.progr.ni. m addition, te-V^rs Volunteered to help their peers, indi ; ; 
^learn r ed ,n reSrdrn g SrX« Nation 'for handicapped students. 
• ■ The strategies presented I in .this ^section , were «^ . 

£h£vin^nis '"S'ltu^HnT'Mccrs.U, S. SpUi^ob.e.s and 
somejsolutions are presented in the next section. 



PROBLEMS/SOLUTIONS 



Althdugh we 



problems, arose in our implementation. 



— • — — . -i-, 
anized in the same' 



believed our planning had been very careful, unanticipated 
tion. This- section is organize, 
•format as the preceding section so the problems and solutions may be com - 

and ^Qlutipns will [be discussed in relation to each area. 



Planning 



Selection of Participating LEAs . , 

ment from the a d m ' n ' strato ^ fr a f f ^ the degfee of 

once we obtained agreement from s ^«^' w ^ forma| agree ments of 

SS&T S^d^ to commit themselves to this 

degree. . • >• 

, *• wo f«..nH it necessary to approach more districts than we 

actuated X? indud! ^ 
ST, SS^yrSSS^ S - -^currying 1 to iocate 
one at the last minute would viDave been. - - , 
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Selection of 'contact Persons 

■ Problems . Contact Arsons" were, ^^^J^X^conUct 
■ administFStoTs. We had both positive "^^fflTS? provided no 
persons. Communication was often a problem. ■ *'™"» descriptions of 
tactual training for these ^'^'■'^S^^-S^ta^ and many 
project goats ^P*'^ ££g£S£ ^"trslns were not 
' irr/cc^^unfclu w'^ tea. .ember. Probes 
^^^r^rJ^Z^of^ P^cf in ^"district. 
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Solutions. We found, that ^keeping the contact ' persons adequately in- 
formed required much more time and effort than we anticipated. Those con- 
tact persons who were most- helpful and' ofVgreatest value to project' efforts 
were those who perceived the project as augmenting their role and contribut- • 
ing to a pool of resources in their area. Although we planned to commu'nPcate 
directly with contact persons and team members for different reasons, in some 
. cases our communications were limited to team members, only . 

Selection of Teachers * : 

N - ' • • * * v ■. - 

Problems. Although we felt it -would be best if teachers Volunteered for 
training, administrators insisted on selecting' the participants. We were, '* 
unable to contact large numbers of teachers, present our plan, and solicit 
. volunteers, This situation resulted in teachers who in many instances had' 
been drafted." vThey had received inadequate information about the project 
and, therefore, initially, were not totally committed to the concepts of the 
project; f' ' 

> *^" * v ' 

Solutions. To maintain 'our, relationships with the administrators*Mn the 
LEAs,_ we had no choice but to let them select the te>cher. participants from 
their districts. The negative results of this selection procedure were count- 
ered by our, spending a great amount of time at the first training session 
explaining and "selling" the project to the teachers. .Although we wondered' 
how many would return, we lost only one participant after our sales pitch 3 . 

• - ~*\ 

Collection and Organization of Training Materials - 1 

Problems. Several impediments were encountered in collecting content 
and inservice .process materials. First, we were unable to locate more than a ' 
handful of materials related jto the inservice process- and the -application of 
curriculum development procedures to inservice development. 'Those- materials 
that were available in this area were generally not wWtten for teachers but 
for experienced curriculum developers and inservice providers. 1 Second, 
materials were difficult to locate and publishers' descriptions often were 
misleading. It took a long time to receive some materials once they had been 
ordered, and often, -these materials were more expensive > than anticipated". 
4 Third, cotitent materials frequently presented too much 'information' at one 
time, and our participants had difficulty applying the concepts to their 'own 
areas. Fourth, the materials varied greatly in quality and completeness. 

Solutions . In ordering content materials, we found it necessary to. plan « 
ahead and order well in advance of the time that we needed the material. We 
.^often were able to borrow material's from , resource libraries and other projects • 
on campus (for example, the Deans' Grant Project) "that had similar gqals 
related to. the education of handicapped students. We developed our own 
inservice. development train.ing materials 'by* adapting ideas and resources 
available on specific inservice programs and on curriculum development in 
^ ^ general. To assist in organizing and reviewing our* content materials, we 
• developed a standard^ review format that allowed us to "catalogue the materials 
by their content objecfives. After our original teams _had • specified their • 
inservice objectives, we reorganized the available content"""" materials according 
to these objectives tp facilitate their use of the materials. As the project has 
progressed, we have become aware of more materials, that are potentially useful 
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in developing inservice programs.. These materials will be available to the 
additional teams during the outreach phase. 

Preparation of Training Materials • ? 

Problems. Because of the delay- in selecting participating sites and team 
members/ we had to begin preparation of training material before we had 
assessed the needs of our audience. -Thus, although we knew what content 
the training materials' should contain, we were unsure of the team members 
level of skills in these areas and how detailed our materials needed to be tor 
each phase of the inservice curriculum development process. *■ 

. We also found that simply providing- training in designing,' .developing, 
and delivering inservice was not enough. Our participants needed mformation 
about critical areas related to inservice education^ career/vocational educa- 
tion for the handicapped, such as legislative requirements, employment possi- 
bilities and realistic problems, and teaching tips that work in vocational 
classrooms. t 

Solution^ We designed a flexible set of materials for the first training 
session, and we administered a pretest before using them and before complet- 
ing training materials for the remaining sessions. For the extra areas in 
which our participants required assistance, we located, designed, and adapted 
necessary materials. These areas were considered crucial to the success of 
inservice -programs and, thus, wellrworth the -time and effort we spent on 
their development. The training we provided in career/vocational, education 
for the handicapped ' is discussed in the strategies section, under Course II. 
Our participants felt ^Tuch more comfortable about being able to develop and 
deliver inservice programs after receiving this content, but st.N expressed 
some doubts. W* were able to dispel these final doubts by assuring them 
that they did not need to ;claim complete, expertise during their inservice 



programs. 



Training Inservice Providers 



Original Teams " i . * 

Course l-Probleins . Several impediments tO N the implementation of 
Cour se^ I existed. First, as mentioned previously, because we did not nave 
direct contact with our participants before they, came to .the first session 
they lacked an adequate understand^bout the project, and they generally, 
were not convinced of the projective. - Second, although we expected 
that the participants lould come from different bac kgro«nds (spbc .aJ^BM 
vocational education), \team /nembers often came from t dlff p e ;; h nt n ^' S ^' C J S n 
Thus they arrived atW /first session as strangers to each other even 
though the y y were, from W same site. Third, although 
pretest, it was difficult to balance the amount and type of content we pre 
4nted. -For example, pretest results indicated P arti ^ a "^ re 'Xin'a 
familiar with needs assessment as we thought they would be from assessing 
their students' needs. Although we increased our training in this area, we 
were not prepared for their resistance to the notion of systematically and 
painstakingly assessing needs. 
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Cours> I --Solutions. At the beginning of Course I, we spent a great 
deal of time explaining the project and convincing the participants of its value 
to them,. their peers, and handicapped students. We also spenk,time building 
the groups into "teams" by acquainting them with each other 1 ? roles (e q 
describing a typical day) and noting similarities and differences. In each 
team, we attempted to help members see each other's strengths and how they 
complemented each other. However, the most important strategy for develop- • 
ing-^a team concept was simply proceeding with the 'task at* hand-involving ' 
the vocational and special educators in solving the common problem of develop- 
ing needs-based mservice for their .district. To 'solve the "content" problem 
we prepared a supply of supplemental handouts to use as needed, we often 
repeated the importance of various steps in the inservice curriculum develop- 
ment process, and we arranged for individual help for those who needed it. 

• . - $ 

Course 1 1 --Problems . We became aware, during Course I, that one 
impediment to the success of Course II was the Veal, and participant- 
imagined, lack of content knowledge. In some instances, the participants 
simply lacked confidence in their own abilities, ^whereas^n other instances, 
they actually did not have the knowledge they needed to meet their peers' 
ne t.- S 'u J^ S We P re P ared for Course II, we also realized that many of the 
published inservice packages and related materials were going to be of little 
value. The- materials were often too complex, or the context was quite differ- 
ent Frequently, the team members had difficulty making analogies and 
relating the materials to their own situation. During Course U, as the 
participants prepared and practiced their inservice programs, we discovered 
that most of them had little confidence in their ability as peer trainers They 
felt their peers would n«t accept them as "experts" in integrating handi- 
capped students. As. a group, they had little experience teaching adults and 
little confidence in their ability to do ■so. ' 

We found our team members* skills in planning for evaluation .of inservice 
programs were so minimal that the evaluation strategies they chose or de-«- 
signed for their inservice sessions were quite superficial and less sophis- 
ticated than we had desired. 

Finally, we held the first week of Course II immediately after school was 
out (first week in June). The participants were tired, and the timing was 
definitely poor. 

Course 1 1 —Solutions . ' the need to .present, content for the participants 
provided a unique opportunity to model "good" inservice practices. We se- 
lected presenters for their content contributions and also for their varied 
styles s>f presentation-. Subsequent discussions and evaluations highlighted 
not only the content but also elements of style, delivery, and specific tech- 
niques foe inservice sessions. Thus, our teams benefitted both from the 
content and delivery of these sessions. With this background and because 
published inservice packages were of limited^ value, the"teams developed their 
own scripts for inservice sessions. They used material from published inserr 
■ vjee packages and from the sessions they observed only when that material 
matched the objectives and delivery formats they had identified. As they • 
progressed in developing and practicing'their scripts, we saw them grow, as 
individuals and teams, gaining .confidence in their ability to train their peers. 
We finally .realized that the process of developing this confidence is develop- 
mental in nature and that an individual's self-concept as a trainer takes time' 
to develop- To Counteract their lack of experience in teaching adults, we - 
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provided ^opportunities foh theVrrto ^present to project staff and other partici- 
pants. ThesgEsimuiastorti weTe\critiqued., Jfeedback was provided, and scripts 
were revisedjpcordingly. Then><h^y^pr^tti^^ again . 

Although the evaluation strategies were not as sophisticated as we hoped, 
we believed that the 'participants should select strategies that worked fdr 
them and provided' the type of feedback they desired. It is clear that the 
use of evaluation strategies is also a developmental process; some groups tnat 
were more sophisticated in their development of inservice programs selected 
more detailed and complex, evaluation* strategies. 

The weariness of participants during the June session was not observed 
in the August session. We, therefore, concluded that a resolution to this 
impediment would be to schedule the session after the teachers had a break 
Scheduling the first week of the course four to five weeks after the end of 
the school would probably mke a great difference in the participants' attitude 
, . and motivation / 

Technical " Assistance—Problems . The selection of sites in central and 
' * western Kansas (150 to 400 miles from the project site) created -problems for 
us in "providing technical assistance. The^ distance 'translates into rtioney; 
specifically, we simaiy did not have enough money to travel to the sjtes as 
frequently as. vfc wt%j have liked. Communication had to be carried out 
primarily by phone 'or through the mail. Although" we tried to call fre- 
quently,, we could not anticipate when our participants would need ' encourage- 
ment -or help. Sometimes, they did not call us when, problems arose, thus, 
creating additionaKproblems. 

\ Technical Ass istance—Solutions . To help resolve the problems encount- 

ered with technical assistance, we attempted to more clearly define the ass.s : 
• tance we could provide for the participants- yet, at the same time; remain 
' open to poovide other types of assistance when appropriate. We visited the 
sites -as frequently as .we could, but mostly, we made extensrve use of the 
mail and. the telephone. We- solicited- the most convenient times to call our 
contact persons and our team members and called frequently to chat, provide m 
encouragement and information, and help solve problems. We also" provided 
. and requested information by mail, structuring our requests for review -or 
information to minimize teacher time." Sending stamped self-addressed enve- 
lopes for the teachers to return their responses ^ was . another strategy em- 
ployed to minimize their time and effort. We often, alerted them by phone that 
requests for information or feedback were coming through the mail. 

4 * 

Selection of- A dditional Teams 

\ : ' . v 

Problems. As we began to approach" LEAs 'for the outreach phase of the 
obje ct (those LEAs to be trained by our original teams}, we encountered 
many of the same problemi. as- before (refer to the section on Original Jeans) 
in addition to some riew ones. First, we>again had to deal with visibility,. 
; * publicity, and communication of project goa Is .and objectives, mthe LEA8. 

Administrators* tonded to think we were planning to deliver the inservice 
. programs rather than train inservice providers. , Second we expected the 
contact persons and the original teams to make many of .the contacts with the 
new LEAs to -give a colleague-to-colleague perspective This created several 
problems. The contact persons sometimes had insufficient ^understanding 
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about TEDDDljE to fully inform administratbrs' *in the new districts, whereas 
V our teachers had*insufficient' time to make the cwtacts. For both of thfese 
groups, TEDDDIE was not 'their first priority. In addition, we found that 
although ojjr original teaTns felt a strong commitment to providing Mriservice 
for their peers in their owrp LfA, their commitment to training teachers from 
other districts to design inservice was ^not as strong. This level of commit- 
ment was also reflected by the distri£t^administrators and some contact per- 
sons^ In addition, we found that* the time required to secure participation of 
LEAsNwas longer than anticipated!, * 

\ ' * * # 

Sorptions . To secure viability and communicate goals and objectives for 

our projects in order to select participants for this phase,,' we used several 
tactics. Rs ^exampj e^jaa^- (a) kept state department personnel in vocational 
and special gduuartforTi^ and they spread the word; (tf) provided 

information at the state conferences for vocational and special educators; and 

• (c) solicited recommendations frqrri our original districts. We resolved the 
problems of 'contacting new districts by making more of the contacts ourselves 
rather than relying on individuals, in the original LEAs to make them. A 
great amount of encouragenr>ent and support f&r aur original t«ajEumemb^s was 
necessary to bolster their confidence and commitment to train, teachers from 

§ other LEAs. We found no solution to the time problem pf securing cooperation 
except to plan fdr it, maintajri contact, try to be patient, and assume greater 
responsibility J for' some tasks we had planned for the contact persons-and team 
members. ' 



Trai/Ving and Technical Assistance for Additional Teams 

Because we ha\^e not implemented the activities with the additional teams, 
w^are not fulfy aware of the problems that m^y arise/'. Howe\*e$, based on 
our experiences with the original teams/, we 1 c^n project potential impediments 
. and have formulated some questions for vyhich we wil.l be seeking answers. If 
the responses are negative, these' situations will be potential impediments to 
implementations. First, will the shortened courses provide enough mformation 
for th^T additional teams, to develop inservice programs? Second, /can «the 
trainers (original teams) that we trained effectively train other trainers 
(additional teams) to develop and deliver Inservice for their peers? 

< ^ ft 

The nature of technical assistance will change as more teams become 
involved. We B will Assist the original teams", and they, in turn, wilf assist the 
additional teams. The critical question here is, again, teacher^ime. Will our 
original team members have sufficient time to provide technical assistance to 
the additional teams as they design and deliver inservice programs? * 

Although the resolutions of any problems encountered in these activities 
are yet to come, we hope' our planning will allow effective impl^mentatidn ahcf 
minimize impediments.. We shortened the bourses based- on feedback from the 
original teams; thus, the courses now contain the information considered 
critical by our field-test participants. We may find as we implement technical 
'assistance at this stage that t the project staff will have to' provide a greater 
amount of assistance to the additional teams because of the time, constraints on 
the original teams.' " 
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Administrative Considerations 

Problems . Very little administrative support was evident during the 
delivery- of the Jnserviee- 'sessions. In some instances, the administrators 1 ' 
support ended at scheduling and announcing the date and did not extend to 
attending the inservice. Such action resulted in the team members question- 
ing /the value gf their efforts. Despite our efforts to promote the TEDDDIE 
inservice as* an ongoing system of inservice and staff development, very little 
time was allptted for the inservice sessions in the LEAS. For example, in one 
LEA, only two, and one-half inservice days were allotted for the entire year; 
TEDDDIE was given one-half day* of that time. Consequently; few of the 
identified needs fot that district were addressed. Another time-related prob- 
lem was tj^t of preparation time for our team members. Although wer at- 
tempted to* secure administrative agreements for this time, it did not happen 
in all sites J a$ the administrators assured us it would. jVluch of the prepara- 
tion time canje from our teachers -after school hours.. Tfoe philosophy that 
teachers are pot doing' their job unless tbr€y are with students still prevails 
and definitely 'hampered our efforts? • 

Solutions . We tried to encourage administrators to support their team 
members, and we - urged, .team members to keep their administrators infbrmed 
about their acti«\\ties re/ated to TEDDDIE. Feedback from administrators did 
occur and was meaningful to our team members,, especialjy when they knew It 
came from the administrators'. personaUobservatior* rather than secondhand 
reports. Our team members devised several ways* to counter the limited 
direct contact time in Inservice sessions. One team used a newsletter, to 
notify their peers of meetings and to pass on teaching tips for working with 
handicapped students. They* also made themselves available as resources to 
discuss integration of handicapped students with their peers, on an individual 
basis. . P^int material distributed in inservice sessions extended the informa- 
tion presented in those sessions. Solutions # to the lack ,of preparatioh time 
during in-school hours were not easy to. ach'ievfc. Basically, the team mem- 
bers demonstrated a high level of pommitment, and completed the task even 
though the time came "out -of their h[des." We changed our technical assis- 
tance activities to provide mor6 support and more resources for preparation of 
•materials asone ^strategy to minimize the\demands on their'time. We encour- 
aged administrators' to grant released time to their team members, often using-* 
other administrators who did so a£ examples. In addition, we praised actmfnis- 
trator,s who gave overt encouragement to' their teams and those who gave 
released time. * * , \ ^ . » 

Inservice Programs \ * • 

, Problems , /the greatest impediment to the c^ivery of inservice was its 
history... Teachers have a poor attitude toward inservice because of negative^ 
past ^experiences* X&ey.came. into the sessions expecting more of th 4 e same-- 
inservjo£ that wasn't* designed ■ for their needs; ideas that were theoretical, 
untried' in classroom settings, and 'impractical; and inservice that was deliv- 
ered by outsiders, lacking credibility in their district. These prior expecta- 
tions' were very great impediments. In.spme districts," teachers were required 
tb attend tfre (inservice -sessions. Thus, there often were teachers in the* 
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audience for whom the inservice content had little 1 relevance because their 
needs were, not high priorities for their peers. Inattentive behavior on the" 

Sfl i„« S ° me !• teachers distracted others in the audience and frustrated 
the inservice providers. 

Solutions Some of these problems were accounted for in "the design of 
the inservice delivered in each LEA. The only way that negative expectations 
o.f inservice could be destroyed was to .deliver* inservice programs designed 
specifically for teachers' needs, and our teams did. Each inservice program 
was opened by demonstrating to the teachers that it was based- on rfeeds they 
described 1 needs . assessme ^. Thus, except for the- situations 

TrfiS? . u ' ^service programs were .based on the needs of the 

and' 1°^-^ they Were de,ivered b V teachers who were known 

and respected by their peers; and 'they were practical and oriented to the 

, ™ m ' they we T e delivered' by individuals from the classroom, 

and S hv t SeS f S ?K S demonstrated ^at these strengths were perceived 
and valued by most of the participants. Evaluations were extremely positive, 

nrti-i^i t t eam h . mern t ber : s were rated highly on- addressing needs and conveying 
practical teaching techniques. - / . ' a 



EVALUATION 

The preceding sections of^this chapter discussed project objectives and 
procedures. Although there are individuals who claim the ultimate goal of 
a "yj n . s , ervlCe pr °9 ram is '^proved student achievement,, and that, therefore 
child change is the most appropriate .criterion for evaluating inservice pro- 
grams, it should be clear" that one major goal of thi<> project is improved- 
, inservice practices., Inservice. is seen as a normal process of professional" 
growtrx. Therefore, the most important evaluation .criterion for this project is 
^afher change. ■ Teacher change 'is important not only , as a ' forerunner, of 
child change but also in -its own riqht. . 

( The following "clairrts of effectiveness', " -then', primarily focus on -effects 
on the teacher. . It is hoped that many, effects- will combine to -produce better 
career/vocational -education for handicapped students. However, if inservice 
education is to produce child change, it can do so only through teacher 
( change. When we are discussing regular- teachers whose primary responsi- 
bility is toward regular students., we cannot expect an inservice program or 
two- to have a measurable effect on handicapped students. " . 

' Project claims, for which existing and desired evidence will he dis- 
cussed, include the following: ' • * . ^ • 

» 

- 1-. Teachers have .been trained to design, develop" and deliver inser- ■ 
.vice education . - < • , ' 

2. Effective inservice programs have been designed, developed, and 
. delivered tty teachers.. 

3: Cooperation among vocational and special educators has ''improved 
(increased). v - . • 

t • . 

A: A multiplier effect in which trained teachers train others to design, 
develop, and deliver inservice education . has be'gun. 

' ' *,"'"'* 
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5. Handicapped students are receiving improved career/vocational 
education. • . 

Teachers are Trained 

In order to design, develop, and deliver inservice education programs, a 
teacher must possess a. variety of skills.. One would expect teachers to 
possess some of these skills, to the extent that 'inservice education parallels 
secondary special or vocational education. Yet there is no reason to expect 
them to possess other skills common to inservice education and program devel- 
opment and evaluation. * 

A pretest -was designed to assess teachers' skills applicable to the inser- 
vice curriculum development process.- Because several of the skills are ge- 
neric, the test items "were written in general terms. For example, the- 
assumption was that an individual skilled »in d'eVeloping goals and objectives, 
would use that skill in an appropriate situation and Would not need to be 
directed to write goals and objectives for that situation.- _ 

Eleven teachers completed -the pretest, which included essay questions 
designed to tap skills in the following areas: (a) goals and objectives, tb) 
.needs assessment, (c) 'inservice" delivery alternatives, and (d) evaluation. 

Content analysis of their responses revealed that "most teachers under- 
stood the concept of goals and -objectives but few had even an awareness of 
needs assessment and evaluation principles or of. the var.ety of delivery 
alternatives available for inservice programs. 

The extent to' which teachers acquired the necessary skills was assessed 
in the following ways:" 

1. ' Staff observations during training sessions 

2. Staff review of inservice products developed 

3. Formative evaluation comments made by the teachers 

4. Comparison of final examinations with pretests t 

~ 5. Staff .and audience evaluations of delivered inservice programs 

Staff obse rvations . Staff met regularly during the course, of the train- 
ing to assess progress -and- make plans for upcoming training activities and 
materials ^Consensus was that teachers were learning the skills, although 
they were not always convinced of. their importance. 

' - Inservice products. Teachers developed several products during and 
■ subs equent to P thei,r t raining. .Products developed included the following. 

t V 

1. Needs assessment instruments * 

2. Written inservice goals and objectives 
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3. Inservice program^planning outlines c - 

• * * 

4, Inservice program materials (transparencies, agendas, handouts, 
scripts- for lectures,, discussiop questions) 

Evaluation procedures ' ; 

Staff compared these products with guidelines suggested in the literature 
and with ^products developed by individuals with professional responsibilities ' 
for inservice education. The^teachers' products were evidence -that they 
learned the skills. * A 

Formative evaluations / Several fdrmative evaluation instruments were 
administered- throughout the course of the training. One topic addressed was 
teachers^ perceptions of what they were learning. Teachers ^agreed that they 
were learning useful information about developing inservice programs. 

Final examination . A fin^l examination was administered at the conclu- 
sion of the second training course. Instead" of administering an alternative 
foYm of the pretest/ a- more straightforward exam was developed. This gave 
teachers who had acquired inservice skills biit had not yet generalized them 
to ojther situations an opportunity to display their knowledge. ^ Nine essay 
questions addressed the following, topiqs : / 

, <" > 

. 1. "Content, presghter style,, and audience needs in relation to choos- 
ing a 4 delivery format . • ' to ' ■ 1 

2. Purposes of warm-up. activities „ % 

3. Alternative closings^ for inservice programs * 

• * * • 

4. Inservice media. m 

5. Lecture "scripts 11 . 

6. Inservice evaluations t 

7. Coping with problem participants 

Ten teachers completed the examination/ Responses were scored excel- 
lent, 'adequate, or less than adequate. ^ Of the 90 responses, .25 were judged 
excellent; 9, less than adequate; and the remaining, adequate. No individual, 
received a less than adequate score 6n more than two questions. 

Inservice evaluations . . Staff and audience evaluations of the inservice 
programs, which will be discussed more fully in a subsequent section, vwere 
overwhelmingly positive. Since pretest information and participants' comments 
indicated that they knew little about th'e'-provision of inservice education and 
were not sure they could do it before taking part in our training, we con- 
clude that they would not have been able to provide effective inservice pro- 
grams,* and probaWy would not.hSave tried, had^they not .been trained. To 
date, each of the eleven participants has had a r.ole in the provision of at 
least one inservice program. 



When the original teams train the additional teams to design, develop/ 
and deliver inservice education, they will administer pretests and posttests. 
They may design their own and/or use the ones designed by project staff./ 
tn addition ^ both project staff and original team members will monitor the 
additional teams 1 acquisition of inservice skills by employing the methods, 
prcpject staff used to mohitor the' original teams. 



Inservice Programs are Effective 

Criteria for determining the effectiveness of an inservice program include 
the foljowing: 

1. Appropriateness of content * \ 

2. Audience perteption of worth 

3. Presenters 1 perception of effectiveness 

4. Audience change 7 > 

Appropriate content . The teachers designed their inservice programs to 
address needs expressed by their colleagues. This suggests that the content 
of each program was appropriate. However, if an inservice is to be judged 
( effective, not only must the topics covered be appropriate, but the amount 
and level of content rtiust be appropriate as well. If t<Jo much is covered too 
quickly, or if advanced knowledge is provided before awareness is built, for 
example,* the audience is unlikely to benefit from the content. These inser- 
vice /programs were developed by teachers whose level of knowledge regarding^ 
the content to be delivered was the same, initially, as that of their colleagues. 
In developing the programs, they sought information that would help them 
meet their own needs. In every case, project staff -observed the teachers 
reducing the content they found in published materials as they prepared their 
o,wn. This t suggests that the content they delivered was at the appropriate 
"content load. 11 Audience evaluations supported this conclusion (see the next 
section on audience perception). 

; Audience perception . Each inservice program included an evaluation 
segment* Audience members completed evaluation forms designed by the .team 
members. .Although there were some negative responses, the preponderance 
of responses to 'each program was * positive. Audiences indicated * that the 
speakers did a good job; that the information presented was worthwhile, and 
that they intended 'to use some of the materials and suggestions provided. 
JVIost negative comments addressed aspects of the programs that were* beyond 
the control of the presenters (e.g. required attendance, time of day, tempera- 
ture .of room) . 

Various 'administrators, third party evaluators (e.g. members of State 
Steering Pool, IHE representatives), and staff who observed the inservice 
programs completed evaluation forms or" made evaluative* comments to the staff. 
Everyone was impressed with the quality of th£ programs.. One administrator 
Remarked that the program was tha best he had observed in the fourteen 
years he had beep at the school. 




Presenters 1 perceptions . Project staff spoke with the inservice pre- 
senters and with contact persons both directly after the inservice programs 
and after a week or two. All the presenters believed they had done well. 
They felt their efforts had been worthwhile 4 . Most^said they did better than 
they expected. 

Audience change . Although formal evaluation (through observation, for 
example) of teacher :hange as a ,result of inservice programs is advisable and 
desirable, it has not yet been 'feasible. However, several teachers have 
indicated their intentions to put into practice suggestions given during inser- 
vice programs. ,' * » 

Again, the inservice programs deliver*ed*by the additional teams will be 

evaluated .as were those delivered by the original teams. In addition, three 

qther strategist will* be^ used to assess the quality of the inservice programs 

delivered by both sets of teams. • • 

** * i 

First, follow-up evaluations will be conducted. The teams will assess 
their programs through evaluation completed* at the conclusion of the pro- 
grams. Another evaluation* effort, implemented after teachers have had a 
chance to act on what they learned from the inservce programs, will provide 
evidence of long-term effectiveness. 

Second, project staff will seek both anecdotal and written evidence that 
teacheV-based inservice programs are e continued * after administrative teacher 
commitments to the project have been realized. If teacher involvement in 
inservice education continues, we can conclude that the programs have been 
perceived as worthwhile. If it is qot, we will need to determine whether the 
ineffectiveness of the programs or other factors led to their discontinuance. 

Third, we will accept peers 1 desires to join inservVce teams as evidence 
of the effectiveness of the programs. Comments from audience members 
indicated they realized how much work team »me#ibers put into their inservice 
programs. If they offer to help with upcoming programs, it will indicate they 
believe in their worth. ' 

4 O 

Special/Vocational Education .Cooperation Has Improved 

At the beginning of the project, 'little cooperation among special and 
vocational educators was occurring in the participating LEAs, although the 
need for cooperation was recognized. ^Cooperation has improved through 
project activities and continue? to improve. •Comments from teachers during 
training sessions revealed that the special and vocational educators were 
communicating with each other specifically about project activities as well as 
about school concerns unrelated to the project. Comments from the inservice 
audience inJicafed that cooperation was increasing in the LEAs as well. Some 
special educatdrs visited vocational classrooms for the first time as part of the 
inservice program in one LE£. In the s^me LEA, a special educator com- 
mented that' some vocational instructors*' were 1 , more willing to accept handi- 
capped students in their classes-. In another LEA, a written agreement has 
been developed to guide cooperation. e ** * 

Three events can provide fprthe^ evidence of increased cooperation 
among special and vocational educators, "both in original and additional sites. 



First, formal policy statements may be written to direct and guide comnrvunica- 
tion and cooperation. Second, special *and vocational educators may continue 
to have joint inservice programs. Finally whether by formal edict or per- 
sonal desire, therp may be increased collaboration among special and voca- 
tional educators. * . 

Training is Multiplied 

«* 

Participating teafchers expressed a willingness to teach the inservige 
processes they had learned and practiced to new teams- of teachers. This is 
an indication both of their confidence in their new Skills and their belief in 
the merits of teachers as inservice providers. In additipn, administrators and 
teachers in neighboring LEAs have expressed their interests* in joining* the 
project. Thus, the multiplier effect has begun. 

f 

Alh the evidence to be collected regarding the acquisition* of inservice 
skills and the deliveiw of effective inservice programs, by the additional teams 
will be evidence that XUe ^multiplier effect works. In addition, project staff 
and original teams will discuss their experiences and keep ^records in a case 
study fashion to document successes and failures. 

Career/Vocational Education for Handicapped Students is Improved 

Evidence to support this' claim - i£ not- presently available.. For the fu- 
ture, there are at least three indicators of improv.ed career/vocational educa- 
tion for handicapped students: ^ " x 

1. Ar/ increase in the number of handicapped students enrolled in and 
compl-eting vocational classes; 

2. An improvement in the grades of handicapped students in 'vocational 
classes; $nd . Y 

3. An improvement in the job placement of handicapped students, 
including more placements, more appropriate placements, longer job 
tenure. , ■ 

Evidence ^.regarding these indicators can be both formal records kept tby 
school' systems and anecdotal reports from teachers, students, parents, or 
employers. Although there are two important constraints limiting the use .of 
formal records, evidence from this source will be sought to supplement anec- 
dotal reports. ' First, , because school systems have many reporting require- 
ments, they are reluctant to collect information that is not mandated. Second, 
because relatively few handicapped students will be involved in each school's 
vocational program, sample sizes may be too small to apply appropriate statis- 
tical techniques and program differences may be too large to allow appropriate- 
aggregation across schools. v ' - °. 
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RESOURCES 



Cost E ffective ness 



Although thy/ project has been federally funded,^ The University *of 
Kansas and the-^participating LEAs have contributed to the project to ensure 
its success The project • director is a full-time faculty member and has 
contributed his time at ' no cost to the project. LEAs have provided released 
• time for team members to attend training sessions (necessitating hiring of 
substitute teachers); provided facilities for inservice development training 
sessions and the inservice. sessions themselves; provided money and expenses 
tor guest speakers at inservice sessions*, in some instances; and provided 
refreshments for inservice sessions. ' We feel that this use of federal, univer- 
sity, and LEA funds has been cost effective. 

• Cost effectiveness -is easiest to determine , when the outcome Gmpact) in 
question is primarily economic in nature. Although there is certainly an 
economic, aspect in the expected impact-the education children receive can 
have an effect on their, subsequent earning power and on -their . degree of > 
independence' fK>m public support-the primary benefifefof* the project relative 
to exceptional students are noneconomic. Three primary benefits accrue from 
the implementation of this project. * 

% 

First, the. tr.ainer of trainers model evolved as a cost-effectiveness 
measure. . Its effectiveness results from training an initial group of individ- 
uals, "who then train others. In this way, the training effort is multiplied' at 
minimal cost. ♦ 

* * ' * 

Second, this .project carries the trainer of trainers model orve step fur- 
ther. * By training participants to: (a) deliver content and (b) train others 
to be inservice providers, the cost-effectiveness of the trainer of trainers 
model is increased in two ways. First, the participating LEAs will be substan- 
tially more self-sufficient, in terms of the provision of ihservice education . • 
Second, the quality of inservice will be improved in that needs-based, district- 
specific in-service education will have been designed and ^delivered. Thus, 
when the long-term impact is considered in terms of the initial cost of train- 
mg^n d the be nefits to be realized by the LEA and individual educators, the 
trainer of trainers of trainers model represents a significant.cost-effectiveness 
advancement. - ■ 

m 

* ' \ ' 

Third, the prQcess^ training materials developed" and field-tested* will be 
useful beyond the life of the project. These materials will be available to 
individuals who wish to -train inservice providers, thus extending the impact 
of the project. 

t 

Resources Needed for Replication 

. The resources needed* to - replicate the project .design are relatively 
minimal and can 'be categorized into three areas: (aj) curriculum development 
training program, and materials (process), (b) content materials (adopted, 
adapted and/or developed), and (c) personnel time. 
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Curriculum deve inpmpnt training program. The ™^.als ne, pessary to 
conduct inservice curriculum development training are not readily ava lable, 
many of those that exist are not widely publicized.. Most of the "Jterials that 
are available regarding curriculum development are aimed °; ard h ^ p W m ! 
are studying to be professional curriculum specialists. Although the '"Torma . 
fton Is Useful and can apply to development of inservice Programs, 1 1 is ^ 
complex than teachers need. Most of the, materia, available on , e vnce 
program .development and delivery focuses on logistics (e g . , have a comtort 
able setting, bring along spare, lightbulbs for the^ projeetor) or provides 
de ailed information 9 for delivering a specific inservice P^.J^»X™ 
is Training Activities for Preparin g Personnel to Design and Implement Work 
'shopsj a manual prepared by the Midwest Regional Resource center). 

These too are useful, but teachers preparing to take on the additional 
role of inservice providers need something else: They need -written material. 
Sat tnJsZy telfs them how to design, develop, and deliver mserv ce pro- 
nrams Therefore, we developed our own process training materials. we 
prepared a , resource notebook for -individuals . representative of our training 
audience Our process training materials (described below) address generic 
curSlm development topics as well a. topics and examples specifically 
related to career/vocational education - for handicapped StU H d ^ a T ^ ch eps 
since discovered a few -other similar resource ™ teboo **H " p f ? 94-14? The 
RprnmP I nservice Facilitators , edited by A r W.ls 9 n and P L. 94 142 - 
Challenge of the 1980's, by K. Turley, S. Booth, and K. Stnchter are two 
Lch notebooks Whet her potential -adopters -choose to use our process mate- 

Hi Srci ^ ^ 
^rX~Pb7-n?«meSrame. They wl.hP~bably choose one as a , map 
resource and supplement it -with sections from oth ers . All_ the resources we 
have mentioned, including our own, are suitable for such adaptation,.. 

content materials The -next resource needed to replicate this type of 
'train ing Is" appropriat e content materials. These materials are much more 
rea'dlfy 9 available' £ potential adopters. Many ^^.^^^^^ 
currently available from commercial publishers and federal state, and I local 
D ro[ects We have compiled a bibliography., of- such materials (desmbed 
beTow) However, many publication^ sts do not provide sufficient ^formation 
for a potentTal user to decide if the material is appropriate (for example, no 
reference regarding grade Hevel of teachers'to whom it is addressed). Our 
inlnservL'education, however, V*^.*^ 1 ^^^!*' 
*nv ore-Dackaoed inservice program* since our philosophy requires locaiiy 
deLm'ed consent. .Our ; app'roa^h has been to collect these "g^-^* 
JUcribe them by trailing objectives. In this -way our part cipants coum 
• se7ec b !rom e amon y g thesf ^material* the specific learning act, -Reeded o 
address identified training needs. . Because 0 I^ e . e a ^ 
rh^inn thpqp materials, we recommend that potential adopters request preview 
' copies 9 to be used as a base .of content from- which team members may choose 
.during the, curriculum development process. - 

Personnel time . The final- resource"* needed * r Jg n ^*»™£ 
.time. This resourc e, is perhaps most .mportant and most g'^ 1 ^ PJ 0 ^ 
in mir nrniprt* LEAs contributed th s resource. Thus, LEAs appear to oe in 
r P osmo P nT^e such contributions relative to staff development. Personnel 
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time is needed in regard to several implementation activities. Tbey are:- (a) 
time for process training, (b) time to conduct development activities, e.g., 
needs assessment, and evaluation, (c) time to practice delivery, and (d) time 
for inservice delivery. In our project, process training was conducted out-' 
side of sclTool hours. To compensate for this extra time teachers were paid, 
and graduate credit was provided. ' Potential adopters, however, should 
consider alternatives such as released time during scfiool hours and within- 
district salary step credit. The fiscal resources needed to pay participants 
can be reduced by such arrangements, while at the same time maintaining the 
practice of providing incentives for participation. y . • t 

An additional required personnel resource is someone to coordinate the 
whole project. This individual could be someone located at a central site, 
such as a university or teacher Qenter, or someone associated vtfith an a LEA,^ 
such as an inservice coordinator. It is important, howe\?eP^ that someone be 
available to provide encouragement and technical assistance to the teachers 
who are becoming inservice' providers. 

The extent of involvernent required from this person will depend on the 
initial self-confidence of the teachers and on the amount of released time they 
have to work on their inservice activities. * 

* ♦ » 

As an aid to potential adopters the following section describes, project 
prtfffucts that mayo be useful relative to both process and content training 
materials. 1 . * * • * % 



PRODUCTS 



Resources developed during the project/fDeriod will hf available to indi^ 
viduals who are replicating or adapting" the "'project to, their setting(s). 
Complete descriptions of the materials availab^a are, provided below. These 
materials will be'available at*the- cost of .reproduction. " * , - * 

% • * 

Materials Designed for Nationwide Dissemination ~ ^ - s k % 

Two types of training materials will be available for ,djssefliination at the 
conclusion of the project period. At that time, 1 the resource book for teach- 
ers, Designing, Developing, and Delivering Inserxffce Education ,, vyill "have 

been flefd-tested and revised at least once.* . r 

* m * ■ 

• The resource book . The resource book for teachers is a loose-lea^f 
notebook comprised of three sections. " Part / contains modules on each phase 
of the inservice Curriculum devefopment process as well a's a module on team 
building. The modules are designed especially for teathers wht> have been 
trainee! by the project staff and for those who are being trained by the 
original teams. In other words, it* serves as a reference book for- those who 
have learned the inservice curriculum development process;, as well as an 
instructional manual for those vyho are learning it. Each nodule begins with a 
list of the .following : " v , * 



1. Goals and otfjefctives 
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2. Learning activities and resources 

- 3. Checks on understanding ' . 

4. Implementation activities 

Therefore,* an interested teacher can use this sectfbn as an independent study 
guide. A' set of suggested answers to the '"checks on understanding 11 will be 
available for those who wish to instruct teachers in this process or for those 
who .wish to use the resource book for individual study. 

Part If of the resource book is a collectiop of chapters focusing , on 
'topics of interest to educators responsible for providing career/vocational 
education for special students. These are i>rief chapters, designed to pro- 
vide teachers with essential information. Each chapter has a bibliography of 
more complete resources. The following topics are included: * 

1. Career education 

2. Legislation v , ' 

3. Resources ' 

4. Attitude change 

i 

5. Instructional techniques 

6. Vocational evaluation 

7. Terminology % - 

8. Special and vocational educators 1 roles 

Part III of the resource book serves three pi^rposes. It illustrates the 
inservice curriculum development process by taking the reader step-by-step 
through the development of, an inservice program on "Safety Considerations 
for Handicapped Students in Vocational Classrooms. 11 It* also provides an 
inservice package that can be used by teachers who. need an inservice pro- 
grqjn in this area* Finally,* Part- III is an example of inservice\,coflaboration 
among local teachers and university staff. Although" interest in safety, for 
handicapped students wasnwidespread among team members and administrators, 
an expensive search revealed no inservice materials related to -the topic* 
Therefore, project staff compiled resources regarding safety for vocational 
classes and safety on the job, and samples of safety uotts in vocational educa- 
tion' curriculum guides; From these resources and their knowledge of instruc- 
tional techniques for handicapped students, the staff developed suggestions 
for an inservice ^program. The team that identified safety considerations as a 
top priority for an inservice program used, some of the suggestions and added 
their own to develop tfrein program. The inservice package provided in Part 
I II "includes suggestions from project staff, and the team. 

■^Fhe inservice packages . Each team designed, developed, arid delivered 
.(the original tedms have and the additional teams will) one or more inservice 
programs. From their outJines, script's, and/handouts,' project staff members 
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are compiling inservice* packages that can be used, with appropriate adapta- 
tions, by other' inservice providers. Each package will begin with a short 
description of the needs assessment process ~ancj' the results that led to its 
development so that prospective users can decide if the package is likely to 
be applicable to their needs. The' packages will include g^ls and objectives/ 
directions for learning activities, masters for transparencies and handouts, 
and lists ^ of further resources ^needed by providers. All inservice programs 
to be delivered" have not yet been .identified, but the packages will include 
the following, among others: 

' 1. Tips for teaching special students in vocational classes • 

2. , Methods of adapting instructional materials 

3. Determining entry requirements for vocational classes and assessing 
-students' eligibility 

Other Materials Collected and- Produced By Project Staff r 

In the course of the project, -several other materials have been collected 
and produced by project staff/ Although the aim wa% to aid in project activK 
ties, many may be appropriate for national dissemination. As time permits, 
these products will be prepared for dissemination; otherwise they will be 
available on an individual basis to others^who .are seeking Such materials and 
who* understand the draft status of our materials. These products include 
thd' following: 

1. Bibliography of inservice packages related^ to tine career/vocational 
education of handicapped students 

2. Bibliographies of resources regarding a number of topics relevant to 
this project (e.g., inservice education, curriculum development, 

• needs assessment^career education for handicapped students) 
» 

3. Collections of notes and reference materials regarding various 
phases ,of inservice' curriculum development ahd e related .topics 
(e.g., adult learning, evaluation) 



Related Staff Publications qnd Presentations 

The following 'articles, chapters, and presentations have been prepared 
by project staff. Others, will be available by the cJose of the project period. 

Bolland, K. A., Skrtic, T. M. , and Clark, F. L. Teaching^ teachers to^teach 
teachers: The first phase of a new approach to inservice education . 
" Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Education Re- 
search Association, Lqs Angeles/ April 14, 1981. 

Skrtic, T. M., Clark, F. L. , and Bolland, K. A. Safety in the vocational 
classroom: A need identified and addressed by teachers. Pointer , In 
press. ■ ■ - f 
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Skrtic, T. M., Clark, F. ,L/, and Bollarid, K. A. Teachers provide an 
inservice .program: Methods of adapting* materials for the special* tteeds* 
^-student. Pointer , « in pr^s.< 

Skrtic, T. M., Clark, F. L., s and Bollan*, K.. A. Free and appropriate 
education for all teachers in the least restrictive environment. Educa - 
tion Unlimited , irr press. k ( jjf 

Skrtic, T. ^VL, Clark, F. L,, Bolland, K, A., Begun, W. H., and Bullis, M. 
. D.> A response to the* dual training missiort of regular education inser- 
. vice projects; Training educators to design, develop, and deliver inser- 
vice education. In National Inservice Network (Ed.), What works in , * 
inservice . Bloomington, Indiana: Author, 1981. 

* • . # 

Skrtic, T. M., Clark, ^F. L., and Knpwlton, H. E. Effective inservice educa- 
tion. In J. G. Herlihy & M.T.\ Herlihy (Eds.), Mainstreaming in the 
social studies . Washington, D. C.:. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1980. 

Skrtic, T. M., Knowlton, H,*E., and .Clark,- F. L. Action vs reaction: 

curriculum development approach to inservice education. Focus on Excep - 
tional Children- , 1§79, 11(1), 1-16. • " " - 
r • * * 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

The mission of those who respond to the regular education inservice 
initiative is two-fold. First, our primary ' task is to provide comprehensive 
inservice education relative to the implementation of PL 94-142. Due to the 
state-of-the-art in inservice education, however, accomplishing this -primary 
objective is impossible without diverting significant attention to improving 
inservice education practices « We do not have the luxury of addressing each 
task separately; the former is inextricably related to , the latter. Decreasing 
federal dollars have forced inservice providers to be creative* in addressing 
cost factors. As a result, the trainer of trainers model described here has 
emerged as .accepted practice not only for "fciscal reasons, but also because it 
addresses the best practices concerns of inservice providers. Specifically, it 
involves inservice participants as central contributors to the design, develop- 
ment, and delivery of their own inservice education. 1 Providing educators 
with the skills to take charge of their own professional development is cost 
effective, meets the best practices guidelines, and ensures that need will be 
met. beyond project funding. " '* ' " 

We would Jike to make a distinction regarding the trainer of trainers 
model, however. There are two types of trainer of trainees models in use. 
The, first trains trainers to deliver content, relative to PL 94-142. Partici- 
pants in these projects are inserviced and then provided with instructional 
packages which they subsequently deliver to their colleagues. The second 
approach involves training initial participants to be inservice providers. That 
is, they are trained in the process of inservice education. 4These^ individuals 
then apply their skills in the development of inservice education programs for 
their colleagues. -'Neither approach is pure, however. *Both— approaches 
include aspects of the other. That is, persons trained under the content 
model are usually given some training relative to " inservfce* delivery, and 
persons trained under the process model typically^ are provided with directly 
deliverable or pre-packaged content. * • 
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Although the content approach is common- as well as cost-effective in 
terms of delivery, we feel that it does not totally address the guidelines for 
best practices in inservice education. Undoes not provide a level of partici- 
pant involvement crucial to overall effectiveness, and acceptance. It continues 
to approach* the problem as if content alone were the answer. Conversely, 
the process approach more closely meets best practices guidelines as well as 
creating human and procedural resources for ongping graining. However, it 
can" present problems that seriously M imit thB amount of content transmitted. 

> 

In this project we further refined the trainer of trainers model by ex- 
tending it to incorporate training trainers of trainers. The cost-effectiveness 
advantages of the trainer of trainers model may be realized under the content 

i approach However} we feel that full advantage of the model • under the 
process approach will be realized, if it -is not limited to the trainer of trainers 
ripple effect. That is, if the original teams of trainers wet«e taught to train 
athers in the process domain, they would then have the skills to train others, 
like themselves, to be inservite providers. Under this approach, the multi-" 

, plier effect would indeed obtain. LEAs would be prepared to be increasingly 
independent with respect to inservice education design and delivery. They 
would not only have staff members capable of designing inservice programs 
and delivering content to their peers", but would also have staff members who 
could train their peers to be inservice providers like themselves. We believe 
this approach will begin to prepare LEAs to become self-sufficient inservice 
providers. 

The model described here was implemented as a process model in public 
school settings. However, it^Was designed as a collaborative effort that can 
be generalized to other settings and contents. For example, although the 
core, staff of this project were university-based, state department personnel 
could ser;ve as the initial trainers for teachers and replicate this project 
throughout a state or a region. Administrators in a large school district 
could use this approach to train teams of teachers from individual buildings to 
develop and jfteliver building-based inservice education. The philosophy* of 
this project clfearly is consistent with that of teacher centers, and this mod^l 
could serve as the basis of their program of teachers helping teachers. In 
addition, it is possible that advocacy groups, with the help of teachers, (3fculd 
# use this approach to design training to meet their needs. 

Through implementation of this project, we learned -many lessons . ahd 
subsequently formulated a number of recommendations that may help others 
implement inservice programs more efficiently and effectively. These recom^ 
mendations are detailed in the following, section , 4 * 

Recommendations for Inservice Providers " 

X • ' • , 

1 . Training if) the inservice process should -be recognized as meeting 
s best inservice practices guidelines and as^creating hurqan resources at the 
LEA level . % Training teachers in the inservice process ensures not only their 
involvement in their own professional; development^ but also the delivery of 
ne£pls-based inservice programs. It ensures - the' "development of inservice* 
programs *b>ased on accepted ^curriculum development procedures making identi- 
fication of needs, specification and validatio* of objectives, design and deliv- 
ery of multiple leaning experiences, and*fc\aluation integral components of 




"the program.. Kr\owle*dge and skills "related to the inservice curriculbm devel- 
opment prpcess are, generalized to other situations in •relation to the class- 
room, training, and ] curriculum development. Teachers trained, in this pro- 
cess remain in their districts as a valuable resource not only because of the 
knowledge and skills they have acquired and which they may continue to use, 
tjut also because of the 'intangible contributions made by their continued 
£frowttf;~ enthusiasm,* and involvement. They wf II be valued resources " not 
pnly as active participants in inservice' and curriculum, development efforts,, 
but also as knowledgeable consumers of futCire inservice programs. 

2. Process training should be accompanied by content framing . 
Several * reasons exist for this recommendation. First, many experienced 
teachers cannot be expected to^ provide all the necessary content 4 for inservice 
programs. ^Although they, may know the content', translating ' it intp ' training 
fontent for the inservice program appears to be very difficult for most teach- 
ers. Second, training in content that the trainees-can use to make improve- 
ments in s their own classrooms increases their confidence in their own 
knowledge and capabilities to train their peers. Training in both content and 
prpcess will positively affect *their self-concepts as , trainers of their peers. 
Third, it is difficult to convince trainees of the value of -process training 
independent of content .training . ' Fourth, it is difficult to convince adminis- 
trators Of the value of process training. They prefer direct, quick^treining. 
delivered by project staff. Providing content training would alleviate much of 
their -concern . " • ^ 

3. When selecting teachers to serve on inservice teams, choose teachers 
" who: (a) volunteer, (b) are recognized peer leaders, and (c) exhibit above 
average teaching skills . Because process training is once removed from what 
teachers expect, they must fully understand the scope of inservice curriculum 
development and required * level *of involvement and voluntarily make a commit- 
ment to participate. Teachers who are recognized by their v peers for\their 
skill in teaching will be more effective in reaching these' peers in inservice 
sessions than those .who ape 'not recognized as leaders. An inservice provider" 
whoto the^ audience of teachers^ recognizes as^ a leader and » to ,whom they 
respond favorably ^-will be able to concentrate on matters other than gaining 
audience attention and acceptance in inservice programs. 



ptance in ins 
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4. More process training/ materials should be developed and field - 
tested . Although som£ materials desighed^ to train teachers in the inservice 
development process are availably, they are onjy initial attempts to convey the 
process, to others. Obviously, a betten understanding of the process and its 
.components as well as >its effect on 1 trainees (in terms of altered professional 
status amonif other effects) is needed. \ ' * 

5. Training teachers, to be "inservice providers^is a developmental 
process^ and requires attention not only to the teachers' khowledge and skills 
but also to their confidence as trainers of their peers . Teachers 1 self-esteem 
plays a critical ro^ in the process of training them to be inservice providers. 
We, as their tr'ainers, must r^tognize that although they may have a great 
deal of confidence in*tKeir abilities as teachers of children^ they are accept- 
ing a new set of responsibilities clnd may have Jfttle confidence in their abili- 
ties as trainers of their peers. AttentioYi constantly must be given to their 
feelings of self-esteem by toth their trainers • and their administrators. 
Through*' the „ training * process, they will gaih confidence; however,, onee 
removed^ from the training site ^nd back in jtheir distrjcts/\they rhay be 
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a rnm 6 ' lo Educators must realize that institutionalization of 'sta ff^develnnnW is 
• I com P le *^ess requiring c ooperative efforts nvpr' a i Qnn !f ■ 

we remafr committed to the ide a .that the institutional,^^ of 'teacher -ban ned 

S^. P rit^r ln l^ Pr ° SramS ?, - WOrthwhi,e " £ I "not 

r^^s' th^^JSSw °Cf Succes / ful Program, Achievement of this goal' 
institu?fon<^ «f cooperative %fforts of teachers and administrators as well as 

need "for tSse^wth 3 " 11 i-T k *! Mnt ' H ° WeVer ' -cogn?tion ? of the 

neea Tor these growth activities is not Enough. Administrators mint h« ■ 

■ rhey n Vust CO rovide eSPUrCeS * d ^°^ ™« Jns^"vit^ ^ 

^e^ Ls P t be wiM?^t raflement ^ SUPP ° Ft f ° r t6aCher /involvement." 
fZryf - ™ l"'" 9 t0 assume an active role in and accept responsibilitv 

-for their ow P . growth. Some may choose to serve as inservice developers for 
their peers, whereas others must become,, at least; more wi line I oartidofnts ■ 

s^ZnXls^Z th6 ' SEA ' ' HES ' P ° S " P "rv^eM 

supporting roles In training inservice devetopers and delivering inservice for 

d, 7- nCt ob j ectives - Total institutionalization of.aTongoir^ staff 
fhe Ln P d o n f , P h r ° 9ram Wi " not - occur ^ a single year and may not be J&b I at 
ooU en SL U fh^^ 3 " 5 ' H ° We T' training te * achers t0 be inse ™ice devel- 
dfstric rll ° Pe resour 1 c ! ) for institutionalizing in-service does exist in a 

™?t m ' r f.°urce coupled with strong administrative and teacher sup- 
port could over W, result in the realization of the goal of onqoina inser- 
vice education planned -and delivered by teachers ongoing mser 
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INSERVICE TRAINING IN DELIVERING COMPREHENSIVE VOCATIONAL AND 
CAREER EDUCATION SERVICES . . 

DON E. MCN"ELLY AND VJCKIE JOHNSON BROWN 



The University of Tennessee '. ) 



PROJECT OVERVIEW ■ ' 

' Local school systems have' encountered difficulty in defining an appro- 
priate vocational education for secondary . handicapped students. Special 
education staff are being, called upon to provide leadership to the decision 
making, process with an inadequate understanding of vocational education. 
Likewise, vocational education staff are unprepared to participate in the 
multidisciplinary team process because they have an inadequate understanding 
of special education. Local systems tteed help now. ^The Tennessee pfroject 
grew out of the realization that school districts needed inservice training to 
b'e able to structure -appropriate vocational services, for handicapped students. 
Without inservice preparation, .nefeded , change might occur over "time, but 
meanwhile, many precious human lives might fall through the cracks--unpre-^ 
pared for in independent life. ^ % 

The major goal of the project was to help leaders of multidisciplinary 
teams to become better informed about vocational education so that they' could 
identify and help to "create appropriate vocational programs for handicapped 
students. These teams are responsible for placing handicapped students and, 
consequently, have a great N need for knowledge of vocational programs. In 
addition, the leaders of these teams are often in a position to advocate for 
improved services for handicapped students. For these reasons, the* project 
targeted -its training on educators who typically serve* on multidisciplinary 
teams: school psychologists, counselors, and special* ^education teachers 

.Current preservice education for these professionals does not provide for 
a functional understanding ' of vocational education. JVIost preservice certifica- 
tion programs /for special education teachers, .counselors, and psychologists 
have no course requirements in vocational disciplines. \n general, special 

' education is focusect on the, elementary level with minimal recognition of the 
secondary level or' on preparing handicapped students for a meaningful inde- 
pendent life including employment. Counselors continue to receive an educa- 
tion biased toward college-bound students. The. educational- preparation of 

• psychologists is oriented toward in-schopl concerns with very little exposure? 

*<ttt career education., vocational education*, or employment. These three spe- 
cialists play a major role iiTdecifcions pertaining 'to^etlucationaf program place- 
ments. . 
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Project staff and personnel from Tennessee's Division of Special Educa- 
tion and Division of Vocational Education cooperated in selecting local school 
systems to participate in the project. During each year of the project, 
twelve Tennessee^ school' systems were invited to participate. Each system 
sent three participants. Special education supervisors and vocational direc- 
tors of each selected system rfecommended a school psychologist, counselor, 
and, special education teacher to participate. 

The ultimate goal for. project participants was to become better prepared 
to make decisions about placing' handicapped students in appropriate voca- 
tional programs. The program was designed so that participants would gain 
knowledge of % tjie following: * " * 

* Entry-level requirements for vocational programs (cognitive, affec- 
tive, and psychomotor); 

* The nature of^tasks performed in different vocational shops; 

* \ Materials, equipment, and tools used in vocational programs; 
Entry-level skills needed for employment; and 



Occupational opportunities for .initial employment of handicapped 
students with the local community. 

Major project activities were as follows: . * y) 

** Intensive -exposure- to vocational education in a, summer workshop; 

* Visits to local industry and tmsiness to ascertain basic occupational 
entry-level skills desired for nfendicapped vocational students; and 

* Synthesis of project experiences by developing a conceptual frame- 
work for their local system to use - in' providing . an appropriate 
vocational education for handicapped students in the least restric- 
tive environment. ^ 

✓ - 

' STRATEGICS * « - • 

The progession of project activities is depicted in Figurfe f. Specific' 
project objectives were sequenced so that they could be attained by project 
participants within a year's time. Several strategies o^plans for accom- 
plishing project objectives proved to be effective. A majority of the strate-^ 
gies were developed during the conceptualization state prior to proposal 
submission., -Additional strategies were implemented t6 enhance project opera- 
tions as unanticipated needs or opportunities arose. ■ - > 



Selection 



Figured. Project Activities. 



School systems, are selected .to participate in the 
project* ' « 



^ In each system, vocational education directors qnd 
special education supervisors iderftify a school psy- 
chologist, counselor^- and special education teacher to 
participate in the project. 



, Participant knowledge of vocational programs, atti- 
tudes toward vocational education of the handicapped, 
and self-perceived competence in counseling handi- 
capped students', about vocational education are 
assessed (pretests). \ 



Summer 
Workshop 



Participants are exposed to vocational programs . 

Participant kriQwIedge pf vocational programs is 
assessed (posttests). 



Academic Year 



Closure 



Vocational teachec attitudes toward vocational educa- 
tion; of the handicapped are ^assessed (pretests). 

"Participants make visits to industry with voca- 
tional teachers.* fl . 

Participants assist in placing # *handicapped students 
in cooperative work; situations.* 

Participants assist ^ in supervising the cooperative 
work experience of handicapped "students. 

Participants develop «an occupational handbook to use 
when counseling handicapped students. 

Participants .develop * Q conceptual framework or 
planning model for providing .vocational education, for 
handicapped students.'; 

: : 'Jl : /— 



Participant attitudes toward " vocational education ,of 
the handicapped *and self-percelved competence 
in counseling handicapped students about vocational 
education are assessed (posttests). 

Vocational teacher attitudes toward vocational educa- 
tion of the handicapped are assessed (posttests). 
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Selection , ♦ 1 . 

Selection strategies that were fespecially successful included: 

* Soliciting state department input (Division of -Vocational Education 
and Division of Special Education) as to which school systems 
should- be selected to. participate in the project; 

* Utilizing local vocational . education directors and special education 

- supervisors of selepted systems to recommend participants to serve 
in the project; and x 

* Notifying participants of their selection, several .months prior to the 
project workshop so time conflicts could be minimized. 

The state department was involved in the process of selecting school* 
systems in o"rder to improve rapport between university educators and state 
department personnel.. Local district commitment to project ''concepts was 
crucial to the effectiveness of the project, involving local administrators in 
the project from^the ^beginning vyas important in establishing this commitment. 
^Participants* knew th.at their administrators had approved the project and had 
chosen them to represent the school system. * 

Summer Workshop 

Project activities were initiated in an intensive summer workshop. Objec- 
tives n to be attained during the summer workshop included: 

1. Tc* better understand vocational education programs ^commonly of- 
fered at the- secondary level; * 

2. To broatien competencies needed in counseling ^handicapped students 

- v about vocational education;' ^ * ♦ , 

3. To improve attitudes ^toward the" role of vocational^ education; 

4. To have hands-on experience- in vocational program areas; and 

5. To increase understanding^ of vocational program entry-level re- 
quirements and desired exit or mastery skills 1 

The workshop site was selected so that participants -could have a "work- 
ing vacation." Conducting the "workshop away from the participants 1 -homes 
helped, mold project identification and commitment through structured and 
inforrpal experiences in a new environment. The workshop was held at a 
vocational school riestted at the foothills of the^ Great Smoky Mountains, and 
participants were lodged* at a nearby motel. Workshop sessions were com- 
pressed into six -eight-hour days so that participants could have free time in 
the evenings to interact and relax. '. *' 

In the one-week workshop, participants were introduced to vocational 
prog/cms commonly offered at the secondary level, l^he presentations were 
given by vocational teachers in vocational shop facilities. Vocational programs 
covered in* the workshop included: agriculture, auto body, auto mechanics, 
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building trades, child care, commercial foods; cosmetology, draftinq elec- 

anTwe.dint^ r UPa - 0 , nS ' h0rticU,ture ' metals ' vocational office ^education, 
a?so . f eaa l sessldn ' dealin 9 with, pre-occupa^ional training was 

also provided. Information was shared concerning program entry-level re- 
quremen s and desired exit-level skills. Participant gained ins ght Ynto -the 

rnrtmct^-? 8 ^ - W,th ^ 3 Pr ° gram by " Walk ' n 9 th ™S^ a Sample 

instructional unit and making a basic project. They discussed placement 

e^p^ogTam. e5Sentia ' t0 3 StUdent ' S beiPS able t0 Unction aTd succeeS ?n 

shee^LeeSxTihit 5 ^ ° f *? ch P ro 9 ram Presentation, participants completed a 
sheet (see Exhibit 1) highlight.ng cntana for placing handicapped students 



Vocat 



ation 



Exhibit 1 



ducation Placement Consideration Sheet 



s; 1 



Program 



Program Component 



1/ The relatioQship of success in the above named program component <md 
•normfal^ functioning in the. following areas: * • 



, I = ; 

Areas 


High y 


'Moderate 


2 

o 
-J 


Unrelated 


1. Eye-hand coordination 










2. Eye-handrarm apd/or 
leg coordination 










3. 1 Visual perception (i.e. 
V Discriminate forms) _ 










4. ^Visual acuity 










5. Auditory acuity 










6. Ambulation , v * 










7. Verbal expression 






• 


t 


8. Written expression 










9. Interpersonal 










10. Strength . - 











ERIC 
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2. Level of abstraction required of student: 



Concrete. 

Required lifting by student: * • 

— n 



Abstract 



6. 



• 0# 
1#-10# 
11#-25# 



26#-50# 
54#'-l00# 
I01#-plus 



4. Hazardousness of program: 



Extreme 

Somewhat 

Neglible 



5. Student minimum or maximum: 



Height: 
Weight: 



Yes 



Yes ) 



No 
No- 



4- 



Estimated minimum levels of fu 
gram: 

Reading grade placement 
Mathematics grade placement 



nctioning 'needed for success in, the pro- 



in vocational aducation program. P«W« ^^J^^'her 
process activities at the end' '^Sta edtcUnf/r 
were called upon to address four issues P er "' nl "9 ™ Y" , h . h00 | system 
the handicapped. As member, ; o work grouP 0*her "an the, r «h 
team), participants solved problems and arpiv M 

workable strategies to be .mplemented a t the local leveh ™ , hibit 

addressed by the participants were: (a) ° f f b £ c X>al counseling 

related work completed in the academic year. Project parxicipan 
quired^ to pay their own tuition cosits. - 

worked well were: * 



■1 se- 



ise 



* Having the workshop in the summer and away "from the local school 
systems; - < t> \ 

• Having practitioners (i.e., vocational teachers) matfe vocational 
program area presentations;, 

* Having participants determine specific and general.. Criteria for 
v « j placing handicapped students in the various vocational program 

. areas; ■ 

• */ Providing participatory process activities to complement information 

-obta^ed i'n vocational program area -presentations; 

* Making collegiate academic credit available for the summer workshop 
ia maximum of nine quarter credit hours WTthin the project year); 
and - * 

V 

* Reimbursing participants for expenses. | ( 
Academic-Year Activities >/ * * 



Objectives "to be attained by participants in their local schools' within the_ 
academic year were as follows: 

* . 

1. To make one visit per week to industry with local vocational instruc- 
^ • * tors; * 

2. To identify the basic skills required for employment in the local 
. community; 

. . ' 3 - To ascertain the number of jobs available by industry for handi- 

capped students' within the community; 

* 4\ To meet with local personnel officers in' establishing a 'vehicle for 
* , placing handicapped students from vocational education; 

o , 5, To identify contact persons who were willing to counsel handicapped 
students about emplbyment opportunities in^industry; 

6. To identify persqnnel from industry who would serve on a steering 
committee 5 in establishing ar? advisory committee foV handicapped 
students in vocational education; 

7. To assist in the placement of one handicapped student per academic 
quarter; and A . ♦ 

'8.^ To assist in supervising the cooperative work experience of the 
vocational handicappe^r students who were placed. 

In the academic year, participants visited lodal businesses and industries 
representative of the vocational programs offered in the school system to 
identify entry-level job opportunities available to handicapped students. 
Participants were encouraged to have vocational teachers accompany them on 
the visits whenever possible. In some instances, local, vocational teachers 
~ were able to assist participants in contacting employers about industry visits. 
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j6int visits enabled participants' to . learn ' more about vocational education 
program^ available 'in their local systems and the handicapped- students in- 
volved in the varibus programs. The visits- served- as a veh.cle for 'mP~vmg 
communication between project participants and vocational teachers _ Improved 
communication, in turn, served as a catalyst for P-^'^^^^i 
teachers to utilize pne another' as valuable resources -in providing an appropr. 
ate education for handicapped students. 

information -about jobs and basic skills requirements ga thered ,on the 
visits were recorded on specially prepared occupational reformation < sheets 
(see Exhibit ,2). Employars willing to counsel handicapped students about 

- ■ Exhibit 2 / ' 

Occupational Information Sheet , 



i 

Name of Business Visited _ 

Type of~ Company 

Location . _* , . 

Job Title ' 



Date 



Starting Salary_ 



Interviewers 



Person Interviewed __• ] 

•' ' • * 
Education Required ^ . : — 

Training and Experience Required (If Afiy) 



Additional Training Required After ' Employment: OR-th'e-Job^. 

Additional Voc.;-Tech. Tr.._ Co. 2pWd Jr. Prog. 

V. E. Audit Programs ? ^ Othfer 
General Job Duties: 



Specific Job Skills and/or "Special Abilities (Aptitudes) 



Job dwtlook: Stable Growth Area Seasonal 



Declini,ng_ 



Career Possibilities in this Job: Present Future 



Suggested Contact Person IT Inquiring" About Employment For the handicapped 
— . 1 s Phone No. 



employment opportunities were identified. In addition^ participants identified 
employers who were willing" to serve on an advisory committee for vocational'' 
education of the handicapped. Compilation of business and industry visitation 
information,, at the end of the academic year f N constituted a local occupational 
outlook handbook for handicapped vocational students. The handbook could 
be used by multidisciplinary team members as Reference in counseling handi- 
capped students about local employment opportunities, entry-level skill re- 
quirements, and related vocational training. " j 

Participants were encouraged to assist in the placement and supervision 
of handicapped students in cooperative work situations. Involvement in 
student placement assisted participants in understanding the link which exists 
between vocational education and the world of work. The value of including 
handicapped students in vocational program^ was reinforced. Participant 
placement activities^ were not intended to supplant Or, interfere with those 
already being conducted at the locai ievek Participants wer^e expected to 
.assist and work in conjunction with placement coordinators" or' vocational 
teachers who normally were responsible foV placement of students in work 
situations, > ■ v 

Regional meetings an'd involvement by 'project staff in inservice training 
were among the supplemental activities added to the project. School system 
administrators were invited to the* regional meetings so tj£| could' contrast 
and compare project progress in „theh" system with that ofcffher participating 
systems. The regional meetings provided excellent forums for discussion of 
emerging issues and sharing of workable vocational education delivery strate- 
gies^ -Local school^ system progress m attaining project objectives was moni- 
tored by project^taff" durmg^visits td r the systems. Local visitation by 
project staff ep^bled the partcrpants to receive assistance with unique locaj 
.problems or obstacles. Visits also provided time for "encouragement in attain- 
ing the projectvobjectives. - , 

' In summary, project strategies that were particularly effective in aca- 
demic year operations included: > «. 

* Encouraging participants to have a vocational teacher accompany 
them when visiting businesses and industries; * 



* 
* 



Developing a handbook on Jocal employment opportunities; 

* - * 

Presenting project concepts at joint special education/vocational 
education inservice sessions held in systems that participated in the 
project; , - * ■ 
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Conducting regional meetings during the academic year so parti- 
cipant' teams could problem solve together concerning attainment of 
project objectives - r 

Inviting administrators from participating systems (vocational educa- 
tion directors and special education supervisors) to attend project 
regional meetings; ' 

'providing participating school systems with technical assistance via 
project staff visaing participants in their respective systems; 

Encouraging participants to assist r in the placement of handicapped 
vocational stu'den.ts in work situations; and ' ^ 

Reimbursing participants .for expenses. 



Ciosure 



•' Terminal or closure project objectives for participants were: 

1. To become familiar with vocational planning models for handicapped 
students, , „ 

2. To develop'a planning model for vocational education of handicapped 
' students in the local system, 'and * 

*3. To improve won king relationships with other educators in providing 
vocational,* education for handicapped students. 

Models gleaned from the professional literature wer'e shared with partici- 
pants during on-site visits. \ Local participant teams: developed a planning 
model- whjch reflected the vocational education delivery system - currently J n 
effect in the'ir 'school system.- This, process helped them understand better 
where their systems, were' in serving . handicapped students. They were then 
encouraged 4 to include any 'revisions needed to .provide appropriate educational 
opportunitfes to handicapped students. This step helped them to understand 
where their 'Systems "should" and "could'^be. < 

,t - . * . . 

. " Completion of project activities'* and the ' subsequent attainment of project 
objectives>were facilitated by the project director or associate drrector visiting 
participants in their school systems.. Participants were visited in their local 
schooi' systems ^siJC times^dtftvhg the year. Their progress was reviewed, and 
technical assistance was^provid^-a^needed^mergirtg problems were dis- 
cussed, and alternative solutions, were offered: -for con sider-atiacu .Tech nice 
assistance also involved the dissemination and review of Current professional 
literature, ''A meeting was held at the "end, of the project year so participants 
could share project ^outcomes, strengths, and weaknesses. 

» 4 

In summary, effective closure, strategies included: 

* ' Having participant teams develop planning^ models 'which incorpor- 
ated futuristic improvements and 
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4 - " K. " 

* Enabling participant^teams to share project products that they had 
Seveloped in, their respective systems at the end of the project 
meeting, * . ? 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

* * « * - * * < 

As with any endeavor, problems emerged in project operations despite * 
methodical, conceptualization % and Implementation. It was impossible to antici- 
pate^ all intervening yariables. -The discrepancy evaluation approach used 
with the project did lend itself, however, to the unearthing of operational 
problems as /they occurred. The majority .of problems could be classified as 
attitude orlt/me- related, 

* * * 

Attitude Problems , \ x 

Attitudes 'of local edition persprjnel had a direct influence on involve- 
ment in project activities,- Local school system administrators we're contacted 
several months prior to the, beginning of the project so that ample time would 
be available for, firrtipg *up local , commitment to concepts embodied by the 
project and so -thkf^tocaT schooj/system participants could be recruited. At 
the outset, project staff* relied" on .administrators' agreement to have their 
systems involved in the project as indicative of their commitment to the im- 
provement of vocational education for the handjcapped. 'Agreement and com- 
mitment proyed to be less^tean synonymous early ,in the project. 

Local Administrators who had positive attitudes toward vocational' educa- 
tion for 'the handicapped actively recruited- educators tcT participate in" the ; 
project and facilitated .attainment of project objectives within the local school 
system. Marginal or half-hearted administrative support generally resulted in , 
(a), a school system not having a full participant team—only one or two , parti* 
cipants instead of a school psychologist', 'special .education teaclper, end a* 
counselor* or . (b) participants hot getting the encouragement^ they peeded to' 
• accomplish project objectives locally. , " 

Strategies for resolving or counteracting lack af administrative support, 
.incfuded working "with administrators in the local school system while Visiting 
project participants., Administrators were also invited to attend project re- 
•gionfci. meetings. Incomplete participant teams were encouraged to recrCiit 
"tac^-on-participants," fellow educators from thei^ system to as§i§t with 
project activitiis^. " € 

*> , 

Time Problems . * 

- c * 

Participants from the local systems were- selected primarily because they 
^vere— already active in school concerns and were thought to be 'influential 
change agents. Tn some- -instances , local work schedules and time constraints, 
prohibited participants from makincpasr- many^visi^ *to businesses as they 
would have liked. Mos>t participants were unable to secure released jtime frorr^ 1 
work -to facilitate more, visits. Vocational teachers in some systems faced I * 
similar problem of not having adequate . released time to make visits with 
project participants. Four methods were used to minimize time constraints. 
First, modest honorariums war4 given to pVoject participants as an incentive 
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for "their making visits to business* amd industry. Second, a few 'systems 
reduced the number pf visits that were, made to . businesses and industries. 
Third, participants were encdura^ed tQ- supplement their visits with phone 
survey information if they were' unabl^ to mafte the recommended number of 
visits. Three systems did conduct supplemeotary phone surveys for .employ- 
ment information pertaining Ho 'handicapped vocational students t , Fourth, 
participants were asked to obtain empjjoyment information from local vocational 
program advisory <counc?J members, if they w.efe unable to make* business visits 
with vocational teachers. Two systems\ relied .heavily" upon advisory council 
inpul to ^compile their loc£l counseling handbook for handicapped vocational 
education students. * t ■ " < ' 



* ^ * , . 4 EVALUATION r f 

« * * 

-The evaluation design for the "project included both formative and summa- 
tive evaluations. Aoeeas of data collection important irt measuring project 
objectives were collection of (a) process or transaction 'data, (b) baseline or 
antecedent data, and (c) program or outc<?me data. Continuous internal 
evaluation was conducted by project ;staff and participants. Projett opera- 
tions were evaluated intermittently by an evaluator external to the project and 
the University of Tennessee/ XjPe. outside evaluator did assist with sugges- 
tions 'and/ recommendations to be consk^ered for prbject improvement. 

j Process data were needed -to provide .participants and project staff with 
immediate feedback concerning project operations. Process data were obtained 
from participants on a dally basis throughout the summer workshop. Partici- 
pant progress w'as* monitored by' project* staff while periodically visiting jn the, 
•foc^l schooh systems. Utilising .process data, moclif icatidns were made in 
project operations so staff and participants 6 could £tay on target' in attaining* 
objectives. A final project written evaluation was, completed by participants 
at , the year-end project meeting. • . 

Baseline data were necessary to establish benchmarks from which to 
obs^ew participant growth as ' a result of project involvement. Baseline or 
pretest data were obtained concerning participants' (a) knowledge of voca- 
tional education program ' areas, (b) attitudes toward involvement of handi- 
capped students in vocational programs, and (c) self-perceived competence to 
counsel handicapped students about vocational education alternatives. Sam- 
ples c of items from the knowledge, attitude, and self-perceived competence 
instruments are presented in Exhibits 3, 4, and 5 respectively, Reliability 
estimates .for the attitude and self-perceived competence instruments were .868 
and .938 \ respectively. Cronbach Alpha was the reliability measure used> 
* • . r 

* « 

( Exhibit 3 , 

• * * % » > s < 

Sample (terns from the Knowledge Instrument , 



This instrument has been designed to sample your basic- understanding of 
vocational education programs commonly offered at the secondary level.. THhS 
IS NOT 'A TEST. . . ' 
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ritnoncf i 3Pa . Ce proy J d * d t0 ' the of each item when indicating the 

response you consider to be more appropriate. . ; ■ y . 

Auto Body % . 

1. In auta body an employee may be poisoned by 

a". asbestos j - 

b. * lead 

c. fiber glass / * * 

d . polymers 

^ . e. all of the above 

I 



2. What is the most dangerous piece of equipment in 'the auta body shop? 



a. metal grinder ^ 
,b. drill press 

c. air compressor 

d. hammer 
gas welder 



Electronics 



Which of the following physical conditions would prohibit a person from 
toeing an electronics technician? * 

a. deaf" ' 

b. no arms « # 

c. np visuaf depth perception 

d. color blind 

e. all of the above 



4. In What cour>try(ies)°is 120 volts AC used in private homes? 



a. ~ USA 

b. Frante 

c. Germany 

d. England , 

e. all of the above 
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sExhibit,4 



Sample Items from Attitudes towards Vocational Education 

« ' ^ / — «^ 



Attitudinal Statements 



CD C£ 

O < 

Q£ CO 

I »-H 



i LU 
LU 
C£ 

CD 
< 

' CO 



LU 
LU 
Dl 
CO' 



It is the responsibUity of-public 
educatioa to prepare students to 
enter the world of work as well 
as to pursue continued education 

Vocational, education can help 
students make "sound career and 
job choices t 

Vocational education benefits 
students in finding meaningful 
work 

Public education experiences 
should provide students with 
career awareness opportunities 

"Pubic education experiences 
should provide students with^ - 
career exploration opportunities 

ft is the responsibility of ^ 
public education to ascertain 
students' vocational • 

a. needs 

b. interests 

c. abilities , 

It is the responsibility of 
public education to determine 
local^employment' • • „ 

a. needs • . 

b. opportunities 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



3 4 



3 4 
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3 
3 
3 



3 
•3 



4 
4 

4 



4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
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It is the responsibility of pfublfc 1 
education to teach entry-level 
skills for specific occupations 

Entry-Jevel skills needed for sue- 1 
cessful participation in vocational 
programs should be determined 



3 4 5 



3 4 % 5 . ' ( 



Exhibit 5 

<; Q if d ~« Sample Items from 

Self-Perc*ved Competencl es~Providing Vocational Coun 
for. Secondary Handicapped Students 



Competency 



1^ Identify competencies needed 
for -a handicapped student to: 



* o 



CO 



CO 



o 
-J 

UJ 

CO 



CO 



a. enter a. vocational program. 
, f>- obtain initial employment 
c advance' in an occupation * 

• • f 

2. Identify handicapped students 

3. Assess a secondary handicapped 
student's ,< H 



1 

1 <\ 
1 . • ' 

1 



2 



2 ' 
2 ' 



3 
3 
3 



a. vocational needs 
^ b. vocational interests 
c, ability to succeed in a 
vocational program 

4. . Identify local occupational 
opportunities^ for secondary 
handicapped students 

5.. Develop an IEP* which provides 
for vocational education 



1 



2 
2 



3 

.3 



i 

. 3 



6. Coordinate the implementation 

• of an IEP which provides for^ 
vocational education 

7. Evaluate an IEP which provides 

for vocational education ^ 1 

8. Assist receiving vocational 
^teachers 'in • 

a. developing materials .' 1 

b. modtfying teaching techniques 1 

> . v 

9. Administer teacher 'inservice 
training pertaining to vocationally 

. educating handicapped students* 1 



*, 3* 



2 
2 



3 

■ 3 



4 
4 



5 

5 *' 



Participants completed pretests or , all three m = ; -at ^W^'^S . ■ 
summer wdrkshop. In addition, the att ^ ™ vocational Teachers' attitudes 
teachers at the b ( g-grf^ rom Tncreased Involvement with 

.were -measured so that changes resumny , ^ 

project participants could be documented. - • • - . w _ 

■ Participants comp.eted.-a ^^^^^.S'^ 
pLtrst/TtneTt^and^f^arcaived competence measures, at the^d 

of the school year. ^ •- . . - _ 

*i a th=t thP- nrbiect-was 'effective in four major 

■ Evaluation data revealed that the f™^™ e ^ vocational education 
areas.' First, p artici pants mcrea l^^^^r u.n e . it for 19/9-80 parl.cT - 
during the.workshop. Score on the ^7^ increa ses ranged from 7 . 

. pants increased average of ?8 P^ent. "d, g ^ , 

with indlvfiual score increases ranging -from 7 percent to 
51 percent. . ' * fc 

. Second', r .-.- P .nt attitudes a n d se lf -p erceived cn m petance .imp roved dur- 
ing the' year' . Comparison ot mean response so, £T RT PjB-^, P „ 
revealed a positive shift in 1979-80 £^ c ,P?udinal instrument. For 1980-81 
But one of the 56- statements " f he attitudinal tota- 

' I j St "- " r "" r attitud ^ ^ r n. handicapped students . 

.T^-HnaSOiryMh ■ Canp»r.««. g ^an ff«.g^ indicated a 

feSfeg s C c3 ari s 5 v°stem f s reve^e^ lESS - ** * J*** «* « * ' 
the 56 attitudinal statements. , • * • ' 
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Fourth, participating school .systems developed planning models and em- 
ployment handbooks for use in , counselling handicapped students . The plan- 
ning models are being used in the school systems that participated in the % 
project: The models have been used effectively in multidisciplinary team , 
meetings and in public presentations concerning local educational alternatives* 
and' resources. Cumulatively, the 1979-8CL participants made 516 visits to 
busjness and industry -to secure information for their systems' ^employment 
handbooks. A total of 255 business and industry visits were made by the 
1980-81* project participants. 

In the two years of project operation, participants actively assisted in 
the placement and supervision of 128 handicapped students in work situations 
at the local level: 47 students were placed in 1979-80 and 81 were placed in 
1380-81. * - | 

^ Other concomitant benefits have corne about as a result of involvement "in 
project activities. Five school systems nave held joint inservice sessions in ^ 
which special education and vocational education teachers have had the oppor- 
tunfty <to share expertise. Another system has a joint inservice session 
planned so that counselors and special education 'teachers can tour the voca- 
tional education facilities 5nd di$cuss handicapped student placement considera- 
tions with vocational teachers. Several systems are developing pre- 
■ occupational programs to be implemented in the near future. 

* - »* • t 

' 1 ' RESOURCES . _ 

*ta^T$ttera\ project funds have covered the expenses of the participants with • 
only a few exceptions. Participants who desired to earn graduate credit had 
to pay Jtheir v own- tuition.. Lt>cal educational systems were requested to pro- 
vide some released time for locai visits to industry. First-year participants 
.had to cover the transportation co£ts incurred while making the industry 
visits and coordination* calls. Only a. few systems reimbursed participants 
from local budgets fqr transportation expenses. A modest honorarium was 
included .the second year 'to help defray the above transportation costs\ Some 
of^he Jbcal schoof systems conducted inservice for their special education and 
vocational education personnel. For man/ systems, this was their first jointly 
planned and conducted inservice session. Project staff did assist in several 
instances by personally visiting and presenting during the meetings. No cost 
calculations have been attempted as to the local costs for combined in§ervice 
programs. The local systems have further contributed by allowing their staff 
to travel to regional' meetings. j # 

Three participating systems did conduct a compjete industry survey to 
ascertain the number of jobs available ^and the entry-level skills required. 
These systems, now have available for cbunselihg purposes complete, up-to- 
date industry .manuals. - The majority of the systems made the required num- 
ber of industry visits to provide information fpr counseling, purposes. 

Five of the products developed for use in the Inservice for Dejfyering 
Comprehensive* Vocational and Career Education Services Project can be 
adapted for use by other local 'school . systems. The five products are: 
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* Vocational Education Placement Consideration Sheet; v , 

* 

* Occupational Information Sheet; 

* Vocational Education Attitudinal Instrument; 

* Self-Perceived Competeficies--Providing ' Vocational Counsel for 
Secondary Handicapped Students; and 

* Vocationai/Career Education for the Handicapped Grant Project Final 
Program Evaluation. 

These materials can be obtained, at co£t by writing to the author (see address 
at end of article). 

Successful coordination of project operations is dependent upon specific 
human resources or expertise. In any project of this type, the director and 
associate director should have comprehensive* backgrounds m vocational educa- 
tion with some concentration in the special needs area.' Both should be 
experienced in working with diverse groups. Project- ^taff should be skilled 
in problem anticipation, identification, and resolution. Experience working 
with educators in off-campus inservice is also beneficial. . 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

» • 

The methods used by this project could be adopted either on a state- 
wide basis or by local- schooi districts. Some of the njore enterprising partici- 
pants in the project did return to their local systems to design and conduct 
locll inservice programs following their workshop experiences. This section 
will discuss some of the considerations to keep in mind when adapting this 
project to differing state and local conditions. 

* . * v. 

Visits to Industry 

The local visits to industry could stand alone as a local program. This 
component of the "program provides for up-to-date relevant data that are not 
readily available from other sources. A comprehensive approach is made 
possible by .bringing several disciplines together, to develop a complete job 
skills manuaf for counseling purposes. Not* only does this provide for a 
realistic vocational education objective, it also allows each vocational instruc- 
tor to plan job-entry instruction for special students. „ . 



' Cooperative Placement ^nd Coordination 

Specialists from special education, counseling, and psychology stand to 
gain much valuable information by assisting in the placement and coordination 
of handicapped studenWjn cooperative part-time jobs. Special students can 
gain • greatly from work^e^p^rj^nce, and the reality of meeting ^piployment 
standards and expectations can oest bev accomplished by unsubsicjized private 
sector employment. The special istsTearn to see beyond the four walls of the 
campus to understand and appreciate their handicapped students 1 encounters 
with employment. This component of the project;, would greatly assist thkse 
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- specialists in getting beyond the "kiddie" concept .to helping structure educa- 
tional programs to enable the \handicapped to prepare for and enjoy a meaning- 
ful independent living. ThW«6egment should also enable the multidisciplinary 
team decision leaders to see/beyond basic .academic skills to career education 
and vocational education „ 

Vocational Teachers as Presenters t 

Local vocational education staff vary greatly Jn several critical ways _ In 
selecting a workshop site, the competence of the local vocational teachers "is 
of primary importance. Not all local teachers would be able to communicate 
their particular program to educational specialists in the most desirable man- 
ner. In selecting a local system, select on the basis of their commitment ~to 
and competence in working with the handicapped. The staff should have a 
favorable reputation in wording with the handicapped in their classrooms. 

Expenses A j- ^ 

Most .of the targeted participants h'aVe already invested heavily in time 
and money to earn certification and advanced degrees. It is important to 
reimburse the participants for the expenses incurred in training. Additional 
incentives, such as graduate credit, should also be considered. 

Communication - 

. One of the side benefits to. the participants is the informal communication 
I network- that emerges when local and regional problems are shared. Ground- 
work for networks can be established during the workshop when you bring 
together several systems. Participatory processes structured around antici- 
pated barriers or problems provide for sharing opinions and possible solu- 
tions. When the participants return to their local systems to^implement ideas 
and desired changes, they have the participatory processes for background. 
The local on-site visit* proyjde for additional input from other locaf person- 
nel. In addition, telephoning^ from one system to another can be relied upon 
for reassurance, comfort, or encouragement from One 'practitioner to another. 

Lpcal Models , . 

Local systems' could -adopt inservice programs over the period of several 
t years and achieve similar, results without having the above co*st fc . However, 

the .element of enabling participants to function in a "new' environment with 
new faces for an accelerated fate of change would be sacrificed. Local sysr 
terns with good communications and interagency working relationships would 
experience success. Professional agreement on needed change by the local 
staff would be helpful in working toward desired changes. 

CONCLUSJONS 
* * 
As -a result of this project, secondary handicapped students are receiv- 
ing a more appropriate vocational education. Our evaluative data indicate 
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that participants feel m*re confident about their decisions pertaining to plac- . 
inb handicapped students into vocational education grograms. Handicapped 
Students are being placed into meaningful unsubsidized private sector employ- 
'ment. The various decision specialists are able to^see Beyond the four walls 
of the campus^ to better understand and plan for realistic attainable employ- 
ment goals for their h'andicapped students. Better 'communication., coordina- 
tion, and interdisciplinary cooperation are being developed, by the participants 
within their local systems. Attitudes are changing in the desired direction. 
All of these factors are a direct result of participation in this project by 
decision leaders from multidisciplinary teams. v ' . * ' . 

Preservice programs ajone will not solve the educational needs of today's 
secondary^ handicapped students., The vast majority of the students wilj be 
subject to decisions J3y_multidisciplinary team "leaders already certified. These 
specialists need help now. "We feel this inservice model will enable interested ^ 
and dedicated professionals " to begin implementing changes immediately. 
Edicts alone »from state departments of education and, local administrators wilt 
- not have the same results. Orders to change will bring about compliance -but 
not a dedicated commitment. Highly educated, / intelligent people deserve a # 
participatory process to enable, them to identify with the issues involved. 
Through this training and the efforts, of the participants in their local dis- 
tricts, many handicapped students' are being given the chance for a more^f 
independent life. 



Don E' McNelly is Project Director and Associate Professor-, Department of 
Vocational-Technical Education, 128 Henson Hall, University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville, Knoxville, Tennessee 37916, (615)' 974-2574. Vickie Johnson Brown 
is Associate Project Director. " 
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TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS ABOUT COMPREHENSIVE VOCA J 
TIONAL EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS " \ 

JANE ANN RAZEGHI AND ANNEMAR I E MULLANE 



American .Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities 

PROJECT OVERVIEW 

This project is located at the American Coalition of Citizens with Disabili- 
ties, Inc. (ACCD) in Washington, D.C. It was. funded in June of 1980, and 
the first year ctf a two-year funding cycle has just been completed. 

During the *past few years, the American Coalition of Citizens with 
Disabilities, an umbrella organization composed of over 95 major consumer' 
(disabled) organizations and representing over seven million disabled individ- 
uals in this country, has been most active in the passage of federal legisla- 
tion regarding handicapped issues and Concerns. One such major concern hcfe 
been the area of education, specifically, P.L. 94-142, P.L. 94-482, and, Sec- 
tion* 504 of the Rehabilitation *Act. ^Because of ACCD's studies and findings 
regarding the tremendous unemployment and 8 under-emplo^ment of disabled 
persons in this country, it has expressed active 'concern for th^^need to 
provide handicapped students with the opportunity for appropriate vocational 
education. -* 



The National Needs 

Over one million disabled students in this country, particularly between 
the ages of 16 and 21 years) , lack career and vocational skills needed to 
compete for jobs in their communities. Although vocational education is pne 
of a number of viable work preparation options, recent data (Office of Civil 
"Rights, 1980) clearl^_indicate that handicapped students have not been in- 
cluded in many of the occupational clusters in any significant number^. The 
need for vocational training is" reflected in the following statistics: 

1. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, in 1976, %5 percent of 
handicapped people earned less than $7,000 per year, and 52 per- 
cent earned less than $2,000 per year. 

2, Of more than 220 million people in the United States, 30 million are 
disabled in one way or another^ yet only 4.1 million are employed/ 

* W * 

-3. In fiscal, year 1,978, only 2.1 percent of students in secondary 
vocational education programs were identified as handicapped. 
However, this represents an increase over the 1.7 percent of enroll- 
ment in fiscal year 1976^ 

* * . 

" ' ' -17.V 
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4. The tost of dependency, among unemployed disabled people in this 
country, presently exceeds $114 billion per year, and As ' increasing 
\ * rapidly (Bowe, 1980). This emphasizes, the need for more effective 

training and education programs to^ enable disabled peopje to become 
taxpayers rather than tax users. \ -.ji . 

ACCD recently conducted a pilot study funded by the Office of Special 
Education regarding , vocational .education for handicapped students in one 
state. The findings of the study indicated that of the total handicapped 
population, ages 16-21 years, enrolled in- some form of vocational education: 

1 . 61 percent were in special vocational education iff separate classes 
designed for handicapped students;* . . 

2. 28 pfercent were enrolled "in regular vocational education without 
support services'; and ^ 

3. Only 10 percent were in regular vocational classes and were receiv- 
ing support services. 1 ~ ' * 

It could be concluded that in this particular pilot study, an "either/or" 
situation exjsted.^ Handicapped students were either receiving vocational 
education separately or they were in regular vocational education without 
support services of any. kind. The settinfl jeast utilised was the one in which 
»the stugtent was in vocational education with the provision of necessary sup- 
port services.. The * appropriate use of support services for handicapped 
students in vocational education is one area in which ACCD believes there is 
A , a compelling need for. development in most states. 

' Project Goals and Objectives 

The overall goal ' of ACCD 1 ? advisory training project is to conduct at 
least six state training conferences 'over a two year pemod for those persons 
who represent the interests of handicapped individuals on various advisory 
^ councils Tn each target state. During the first* project year ACCD conducted 
four workshops7 training a total of 84 individuals in Texas, Maryland, Illinois 
and the District of Columbia.- Advisory councils for special education, voca- 
tional education/ vocational rehabilitation, CETA state courtcils, CETA prime 
.sponsors, consumers (disabled individuals), and parent organizations were the 
types of individuals that participated in the state training workshops. & 




Quring the first project !^Jar ACCD was successful in achieving the 
following project objectives: 



„1. Assisted four 'target states Un identifying and assembling state and 
local advisory committee members to assist in planning and conduct- 
ing a state training conference; ' ( 

2. Planned, conducted/ and evaluated four state training workshops 
" relevant to each state's needs in implementing comprehensive voca- 
tional education for $ll handicapped students; * 
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.3. Assessed each target state's individual needs, resources, and 
vocational education programs which successfully include handi- 
capped students; * , 

4. PrQduced individual resource guides reflecting each state's re- 
sources and -successful programs; & 

5, Produced anci disseminated a draft handbook that served as the 
basis for training in the workshops; 

6-. Produced state workshop proceedings for Texas, Illinois, Maryland, 
ar\d the District of Columbia; , f 

7. Developed an Advisory Council* Inservice Model; 

8. Facilitated and established linkages and * communications ' among 
advisory councils .within each state and among^other representatives 

1 i of the key con surfier .arid parent organizations mcluded in the train- 
ing workshops; and i 

9. Began providing' follow-up and technical assistance to determine 
whether actions in the target states had been taken toward further 
implementation -of vocational education for all handicapped students. 

<■ • 

More important than making sny changes in the legislation and regula- 
tions is to be aware of the importance of including input from appropriate and 
informed handicapped representatives or their designated Advocates. -Too 
often the jneeds of handicapped individuals are planned "for" - rather thjan 
"with" appropriate disabled persons advocates. It would also be hiore effec- 
tive if these individuals were kepX up-to-date "regarding -the latest develop- 
ments about: ^ 6 , * 

* Vocational education for handicapped students; 

* . Recent law^ and policies affecting vocational education for handi- 
' capped, students; • " ' 

* Linkages with "otfrer national, state, and local key policy-influencing 
organizations; 

* Interagency cooperation angl inter-intra-agency roles and respon- 
sibilities; 

* Awareness of state and local programs which have been successful 
in including handicapped ^students in vocational education;'" and 

* Awareness of national state, and local resources and; materials 
which can assist in implementing comprehensive vocational' education 
for handicapped students. 

Increased awareness of advispry iind advocacy input at the national, 
state, and local levels on behalf of handicapped individuals in 4 vocational 
education will 'eventually provide greater Visibility for the, capabilities of many 
disabled individuals. Once administrators, educators, parents, and members 
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of the commljmty ^at large believe that the efforts they make can be produc- 
tive, that tfWre are, in fact, career opportunities for even the most severely, 
disabled adult, then they wilTbe more willing to * listen to the concerns of 
handicapped '"persons and their advocates. The point is that disabilities can 
oe overcome to enable individuals to achieve their maximum capabilities within 
whatever the least "restrictive environment may be for* them. 



BACKGROUND ON ADVISORY COUNCILS 



Recent legislation requires the establishment of a variety of state and ' 
local advisory committees some of which require a representative, of handi- 
capped concerns. . . ^ & 

Advisory Panels Mandated by P.JL. 94-142 

• Section 121a. 651 of the Education of All Handicapped Children Regula- 
tions (P.L. 94-142) requires each state to establish a state advisory panel on 
the education of handicapped individuals. It is to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor and composed of persons involved in and concerned with the education of 
handicapped children. .Its membership should include at least one representa- 
tive of each of the following groups: 

\1. Handicapped individuals, 

2. Teachers of handicapped, students, 

3. ^ Parents of handicapped students, 

4. State and local education officials, and _ , 

5. Special education program administrators. 

The composition and the number of members may be expanded at the discre- 
tion- of the state. The "panel's functions are described in section 121a. 652 as 
follows: 

1. Advise the state education agency of handicapped student's unmet 
needs; * 

2. Publicly comment on the stafS annual program plan and the rules' 
and regulations proposed, by the Istate regarding the education of 
'handicapped students arfd the procedures for distribution of funds; 

* and \ >. . . ' " \ , ' ^ * ^ 

3. Assist the state"* ir developing and reporting on evaluation that may 

. * assist the commissioner tcrperform his ^responsibilities. 

• * » * • * 

Advisory 'Councils Mandated "by P.L, 94-482 

The regulation's to the Vocational. Education Act mandate national/ state, 
and local advisory *cduncils in Section 104.91 - 104.112. The State Advisory 
Council must include one or'more individuals who have special knowledge , 
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e>qrerieace, or qualifications with respect to the educational needs of physi - 
cally or mentally handicapped individuals . For the? state advisory councils, 
the .term of membership is for three years. 

The functions of the State Advisory^ Council include: 

1 . Advising the organizations responsible for administering policy 
matters on vocational education; , * . 

2. Identifying vocational and trailing needs and assessing the extent 
to which vocational education, special education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and other ^gencies^ represent a consistent, integrated, and 

• coordinated approach to meeting these needs; 

3. Conducting at least one , public meeting each year, thus giving the 
public an opportunity to express views concerning the state's 

\ . vocational education program; u 

4. Evaluating how well the programs', services, and activities carried 
out in the year met the progr'am goals; 

5. Reviewing the distribution of federal funds within the state sub- 
mitted by the^s^te according to .the annual program plan and the 
accountability report; and , 4 

6. Recommending necessary changes in programs, services, and activi- 
ties based on the results of its evaluation. 



Local Vocational Councils « 

According to P.L. 94-482, sectiorl 104.111, local advisory committees may 
be established for program areas, schools, the community, or the region in 
which the eligible recipient is located. Its members are composed of represen- 
tatives of business, indifstry, -and labor. , UnTpnunately , the regulations do 
not require representatives of either special educationW handicapped individ- ^ 
^ uals\ This is unfortunate and is further reason for*providing informational ' 
materials and training for the local councils regarding vocational education for 
handicapped students. ^ 

Local vocational advisory committees must advise vbcational education 

administrators on current t° b needs and the relevance of programs being 

offered to meet these needs. They also frequently assist in .placement of 

program completers. * * - , 

• .* • - 

v Implications . * : \ 

The advisory panels required by P.L. 94-142 and PfL. 94-482 have'* 
similar, missions. Functions of the state advisory panels required by both 
acts include;* ' ^ 

1, Advising the program. administrators on the student's needs; 
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Advising on po 
student's needs; 



icies and- programs being developed to .meet tr>e 

and ' • ■ , . r~\; , 



3. Assisting in cje\>eloping and reporting on evaluations conducted to 
. , ■ determine the effectiveness of "programs, services, and activities in 

%> meeting program goals. , ^ N 

, - Given the similarity <j)f missjbns and the commonality of goals, the, state 

advisory councils should toordi.na^e their efforts to ensure total ,cove*age of 
all educational programs for handicapped individuals (Halloran, Foley, Razeghi, 
Hull, 1978)./ Having^ handicapped persons on the state and local advisory 
councils .should be seriously considered.^ Their participation gives the coun- 
cjfs jnput and advice for meeting the needs of handicapped* individuals . ^ * 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Final Regulations, April / 
'1979. ■ y ... 

. — 

The recent CETft regulations require that each prime sp&nsor shall 
establish a planning council a^d that its members shall include representatives 
' of handicapped individuals (p. 2005, section 676.7)-. » Thjese same regulations : . 
also mandate State Employment and Training ^Councils whicl§ among their 
designated representatives must indude , "organizations representative* of 
handicapped individuals: <p. 20042, section 677.36). * * * 

' strategi.es * . " v • 

Roles of Advisory Council Member^ * \ 
• - <~ — ■ 1 " ■ ■ *« c 

- . Probably one of the most important aspects oKjhe rple of disabled' ad- 
visory. council members or ^'advocates will be to function as role 'models - for* 
H r bothr* ha^JicappeU, and nonhandicapped individuals on the committee, in ,the^ 
*. -schools,, and in tire community. They can offer varfous resources', services, 
, ' advice, .and assistance, as well as play^a major role as. a liaison among the, ' i 

^> students; school, and the cfammufiity. As liaisons, they can offer many 
functions in public relations^such as: 

K 7 - - . - ■ # i: * s - • 

" - 8 * / ^ Developing and sponsoring a , comprehensive community public rela-^ 

- ' " < tlbftfc program, - t ; s * J W \ 



Identifying and coordinating various corfimunity resources for the 
' instructianat^progr^m,' /) ^ 

^Coordinating community need's, manrpoyer supply and demand, and 
^conducting ,/fbllow-jjp surveys to collect, relevant and supportive 

information *for .decision makers, v % 

-.■•-« 

Ser\^hg as a resource person in the fctassroom, t - 

Facilitating communication '.between career arid vocational educators 
and other school personal regarding* the career needs of disabled* 
person^, \and.^ . > * * *' 
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Facilitating the development of individual programs for disabled 
^ students in .career and vocational classes. 

■ ■ . % 

In addition to the above role and after receiving ACCD's traininq "mem-' 
bers of state or local advisory councils can serve to bring about vocational 
education for handicapped students in a variety qf ways which could include 
out are not limited to.' ; • 

1. Encouraging their advisory group to focus some"* of its efforts on 
promoting vocational education for handicapped students;. 

'2. Continuing to interact and share information with ' other advisorv 
< * committees; ' y 

3, Writing letters to the appropriate boards, agencies, and councils 
. voicing, their concerns on vocational education' for handicapped 

students,; , > KK 

4. Sponsoring training" workshops and awareness/days on vocational 
education for handicapped 'students for others on their advisorv 
councils; . . 7 



5. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11 



Including articles on vocational education for handicapped students 
in their newsletters; 

Gathering information on successful vocational education programs 
for handicapped students, visiting the project sites, and writing 
articles about the programs .to be included in their newsletters; 

Reviewing ~the plans of state or local education agencies for special 
education and vocational education to determine whether they con- 
tain provisions* for including handicapped students in vocational 
education;. • , ' • 

Seeking interagency cooperation between the departments-^f^Voca- 
tiorral Education, Special Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation; 
and , ' 

f * • . 

Reviewing the IEP process to ensure that (a) vocational education is 
included at the secondary level and '(b) that pre-vocational and 
career development activities are included where appropriate; 

Reviewing the CETA training programs. (Do 'they offer support 
services? -If so, what kind? How can they be improved? What are 
•the entrance requirements? Are they, flexible?): and 
■• - • . > . ' * ' ' > 

Advocating j for dnange in entrance ' requirements that may pres 
exclude handicapped students from participating in vocational e 
tion . » 





Although each advisory council member can choose, various rofes as a' 
jresujt of ACCD's training, there-are some roles and responsibilities that alf 
advisory council members .can share.' Whether an individual represents .a 
local, state, ■ federal, consumer, or parent advisory council, all participants 
.involved m ACCD's training sessions will want answers to the following. ques-^ 
tions: • . 

- . \ . ■ • , 
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* What is vocational education?.. 

* ' Why is it. so important for handicapped students? * 

* What are the laws that 'mandate vocational education? 

i * 

* What is the policy of my state education agency in providing voca- 
V tiorial education for handicapped students? 

-* What successful vocational education . programs exist in my state for 
' handicapped students?' . . ' 

* " Is my advisory council aware of the need for vocational educatioji 

for disabled, students? • / 

* What can my advisory council do to bring about vocational education 
for' handicapped students? . - 

i ■ 

** - What can h do to help achieve this.goal? 

• Selection of Participants 

In attempting to recruit participants V) each of the states, all of the. 
target advisory councils were asked to identify the . appropriate persons on 
their state and local committees and submit a list to ACCD. State and I oca ^ 
directors of special education, vocational education, and vocational rehab.l.ta 
tion were also contacted. ;' 

/ 

• " I 

Contact Persons / . v 

, Withi/each state a contact, person* was identified to "facilitate communi- 
cation to ass'st with logistics, to identify successful vocational programs 
serving handicapped students within the state, and to provide a l.nk between 
the project staff and the various advisory committee members. ( ^ 

Preparation of -Resource Guides and Handbook 

Products of this, project have 'been the individualized ^g^"™? 
that were designed for each of the four states involved during the first 
nroiect vear and a draft advisory council handbook that was used during* the ( 
?ra inina sessions The four resource- guides that were developed contain , 
nSi3onTicciss%l vocational education, programs that . include *and.- 
students (in each of four states). Much of the information contained 
fn P t P hese ^guides Ls obtained from the. state education agenc.es ,n Maryland 
" Illinois and the District of Qolumbia. The informat IO n included in th% Texas 
e ource mVual "was acquired afteV several' months" of — .cat.on w^h 
special and Vocational educators- at the state and local levels.. Addit.onal 
information in the resource guides also includes: . ^ • 

*" Vocational programs within the; state which, successfully include 
. y - handicapping, students, 
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Information on other unique vocational programs' for handicapped 
individuals, * 



Key state publications* and "other resources available, and 

/ 

* Names and addresses, of state consultants and other key contact 
persons. ■ 



The advisory council training " harrdbook entitled fjandbook on Includ - - 
ing Handicapped Individuals in Vocational Education: A Guide for Advis - 
ory Council Members was used in draft for* at each oLthe training sessions. 
This handbo9k will eventually be produced in final form during the second, 
year of the project. Material in this handbook includes information on the 
federal laws that mandate special education and vocational education. Informa- 
tion on career, education, vocational educatioh, and interagency cooperation is 
also included*. Trainees at all the workshops were asked to evaluate the 
handbook and the results of these evaluations will be incorporated in the final 



draft. 
Needs Assessment 



Prior to each, training workshop/ the needs of participants ftere evalu- 
ated -usjng a ne^cfs assessment survey developed to help ACCD in selecting ^ ** ' 
training objectives that would be most relevanf ta the trainees unique need9. 
Exhibit 1 is a sample of thp -knowledge areas, that were surveyed. The actual. • . 
workshop format varied from state to state to reflect those aceas for which 
more information was required. 



• ) 

Conference and Training Procedures > * 

Conference and training procedures were recorded for each of the four 
state draining workshops^ Copies of the proceedings and a list of the partici- 
pants who attended eafch of - the training .conferences were disseminated to aU 
participants ■ as a means of continuing 'the communications network -that was 
established at the, woj^shops-. * 

Presenters for eacl?> of the state workshops were identified by (a), the 
state /contact person, (b) the, advisory committee members, arid/or "(c) the 
state education agency. The presenters were usually individuals involved in 
successful state programs. * * • * 

■ .. . ' ' .t " - ■ • 

' PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS \ .* ( ... 

TJiis section is organized i-n "the same format as the precedirtfj. section* so 
• that the problems and solutions may 'be compared^with the strategies used to 
implement* the procedures. . . 

Rofes of .AdvisorV Council Members * • * • „ < 

« - * s 

, * I ' * * 

Problem . During the first workshop the traipe^S were confused as to 
exactly what their roles - and re^sponsibilfties would be as a result of the - 
training workshop M , 
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• Exhibit 1 
Needs Assessment 



This checklist is designed to. help us in selecting the training sessions which 
are most relevant to^your unique needs. The purpose of this assessment is- to help 
develop and plan a program to meet cthese. individual needs. The results -of, this 
survey will assist us in selecting the most appropriate ahd beneficial resources to be 
compiled into^a guade which will be presented to each participant at the workshop^ 

• *■)'.■ . . •■ - 

Directions : • For each knowledge area listed check the box thtet-most appropriately 
identifies* your needs. , 



* s • I haye adequate 
KNOWLEDGE OR SKILL skill/knowledge 
AREA 


1 need more 
information 


. 1 have 
little* skill 
or knowl- 
edge in 
this ar^ 


1 ,have NO 
khowledqe/ 
"skill in 
this area 


Education of Handicapped 
Act (94-142) . 




( 




Vocational Education 

(94-482) ■ ' * * ■ 






•r 


Rehabilitation Act 
(93-112) 






* 


Comprehensive Employment , 
and Training Art (CETA) 




, 


'- 


IEP ^Development 








Student Identification m 
Process 








Supplementary .Services 
for Handicapped Students 
in Vocational Education 








Definition of Voc. Educ. ' m 
apd its Implications for 
Handicapped Students 




— 7* 

r 




^Vocational Training $ 
Options 


1 J 


\ 




Resources in Voc. Educ. 
for 1 Handicapped Students 








Difference between High 1 
School Voc. Educ.^ 
'Program and Tech, Center ' 


£ — 






Barriers to' Voc. Educ. 

for Handicapped Students * 


t 




6 

• 


Roles fdr Adyisdry 

Committee members' - , f 
Re: Voc. Educ.** \ . 


* 1> 




* i 


FUpding - . * 




.4 - * 





Solutipn . A more comprehensive descriptipn • of the participants 1 roles 
and responsibilities was de$eld)!>ed and sent to all future trainees prior to the 
actual -workshop. 'More information was included . in- the handbook. 

Selection of. Participants 

Problem .» Some state advisory councijs preferred to designate a specific 
individual as the project trainee ratiher^th^n— send-a-Iis^of— the-entire advisory- 
committee members' nam^s, addresses, and 'phone^ numbers. This made' it 
difficult to get enough trainees to warrant the training. For every 100 to 150 
invitations extended by ACCD to be involved in the workshop, only about 25\ 

individuals actually partici pated. Our goal was to t r ain over 100 individ uals 

during the ficst year. In reality, 84 persons were- trained. Serving on 
advisory ' committees is- often -volunteer work in addition yto full-time jobs. 
Advisory- committee members usually' had to, miss work (take vacation , time) to 
attend ACCD's training sessions. Few', if any, ^wanted to commit weekends 
from' their already busy schedules. These -barriers .made it extremely difficult 
to 'a'cquire an adequate numbe^ of trainees for each/ staid and to determine a 
mutually agreeable time— far the workshop which would attract the greatest 
'number of "trainees. * . * - * 

Solutions . Contacting as many; agencies- through as many sources as 
possible was *one way -to acquire a^ sufficient number of potential trainees. 
Approximately 100 to* 175 invitations per state were extended, with *a return; 
of approximately 25 'trainees per state. 

LjnKagtes with -other Office of^ Special Education projects, as well as stafe 
sponsored conferences and workshops related to* vocational education, often 
provided greater incentive for trainees to attend/ Such linkages* also per- 
mitted maximum exposure and information from participants. During the first 
workshop held in Texas, participants were included in a statewide conference 
sponsored by the State Education Agency for - Administrators whichr featured . 
vocational education fop handicapped students.'' Similar linkages' were estab- 
lished in other states and will continue wften appropriate and possible. , * ; 

. • • : . -, j. . 

Contact Per sons . * 

— * •« 

There were no problems . encountered with 'any of. the* contact persons. 
Preparation of Re source Guides and Handbook • 

< ^ 4% * 

.- Problem .' ? lt was often difficult to-collect the* necessary information for 
the state resource gcfides prior to each workshop. Sometimes there was little' 
^written information available on programs successfully including handicapped 
students in vocational education. ' • 

< * j 

% Solution . For all of the workshops except 1 1 linojs , which had the most 
information available, the resource guides were compiled and disseminated 
after the actual wprkshop. During the secorjfi -project year, staff will attempt 
to collect this information during the-st^te advisory committee * meeting held 
several .months prior to each workshop. •* • 



c 



-Ngyds Assessment 



Several drafts of the* needs assessment instrument were tested and used 
during and prior to the first workshop, but no major problems v^ere encount- 
ered, • 



Conference and Training Procedures 



./ 



Problem . Severaj trainees requested copies t of the presenters' speeches 
which were not often available. & 

Solutions . St aff members to ok notes durin g worksho p presentations and 

\ pfovided^summanes to the trainees after "the actual workshop. During the 
second projebt'yeapr .all presentations, will be taped and transcribed. 

. ' . , - EVALUATION 

Because, advisory councils and committees provide input* and Advice to 
key aggapcies, if their knowledge and information are increased, then their 
infrut vfill be more effective. One of the major goals of the project is to 
improve,, and possibly increase vocational education services for handicapped 
individuals. Therefore, one of the most important evaluation criterion for 
this project is the increased awareness, knowledge/ and information^of the 
advisory committee members. This is necessary to positively 'influence*their 
respective advisory councils' arrd committees. Thfe following data a focus on the 
perrcejved increase in knowledge and information on the part of the trainees. 

The extent tor which trainees acquired additional knowledge and infor- 
mation was assessed in the following ways: 

i ■ • 

1. Comparison of pre- and post-judgments by the trainees. 

^ 2. Trainees' .evali/atioR of>the draft handbook. 

■ - ' • i 

* 

Cpmparisori of Pre- and Post-Judgments by the Trainees ' 

. The staff conducted pre-training needs assessments of all 84*trainees in 
each of the target states using th6 instrument described earlier in, this chap- 
ter (Exhibit 1). At the conclifcion of each workshop^ the same needs assess- 
ment was administered to "the trainees to determine whether or not they 0 per- 
ceifred an. 'increase in their knowledge, of the various areas of vocational 
e^ucatiorr for hancficapped irt^Jviduals. * - 

• The comparative results for* each workshop were examined, and increases 
in most area's were seen. -By comparing $he aggregate pre- and pdst-data for 
all of the workshops (see figure 1), a significant increase in knowledge in all 
areas js evident. * r * , ' * % 

* " ** "# 

• Afthough* thjjf data indicate that this .project is successful— that trainees 1 . 
knowledge and information are increased and -that the^ ag|j.ee to share this 
with, their respective councils arid* committees, thereby improving and possibly 
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Figure 1 

Aggregate Pre-, and Post-Judgments 
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expanding vocation^ education for hahdicapped individuals—additional evi- 
dence could further support this success. t Because the project is designed to 
* provide follow-up and 'technical assistance activities during the second year, 

it is anticipated that the continued actions ancj activities of the trainees 

already trained will provide further evidence. 

- Trainees 1 Evaluation of the Draft Handbook 

Each of the 84 trainees provided 'evaluations, advice, and suggested 
changes for the draft advisory committee handboqk (see Exhibit, 2). Mq^t of 
the trainees made positive Comments and offered constructive criticisms, such 

as, j . 

* "Include a glossary of terms and definitions, " % 

* "Provide more specifics as to the roles and responsibilities of the 
trainees," and 

* . "List additional resources." ; 

Exhibit 2 

Evaluation or\the* Advisory Committee Handbook 

1. Is the language understandable? YES NO 

* * 

2. Are more definitions needed? ■ YES NO 

3. If yes, which terms need additional - 
definition? 



4/ Was the contents-understandable? * YES , NO 

5. *Was the information useful? * YES NO 

9 

Are thehe other questions that need to 
be answers? # 

^Section 1 - ^hy trpin A, C. members?, YES 

^ EXAMRLE: 
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NO 



. Section 2 - The Laws ' . YES ' NO 

EXAMPLE: 



Section- 3 - The I.E. P. | . YES . • NO 



, •• EXAMPLE: 



6 



Section 4 { hdentification "and* 

1 • * ^Ptenning ' .YES NO 



EXAMPLE: 



Section -5*— Vocational Education YES . NO 



EXAMPLE: • - ' '' 



^ Section 6' - Ca r-ea^-Educatioa— ^ v .YES • .Hp 

EXAMPLE: . . V - 

Should other areas be added? 
* 5hould~aTfy^ections be left out? - — " 

Other suggestions, recommendations and/or questions: \-' 

RESOURCES " ' 

* • 

Cost Effectiveness ( , *_'.*' 

* Certainly it can be said that providing handicapped - individuate with 
appropriate vocational training enabling them.' to tfecortfe taxpayers rather than 
tax users is cost effective"/ Statistics- ;qited_ earlier-in this chapter indicate 
-the spiraling cost of dependency in thts- country, therefore, .the ultimate" 
economic outcome, is independence. This project is one of many efforts work- 
ing toward this ultimate 'goal. There are several benefits of this project. 

. ' First, the .trainees are trained to 'return and to increase the knowledge, 
awarerttes's, and*' information of-'their respective advisory councils and commit- 
tees regarding vocational education for- handicapped individuals.- Thus, the 
training .is multiplied at minimal cos^. , « 

' + Second^-fePdinees may select tQ write articles in 'their newsletters, visit 
trifeir loca/scbools, interact, with parent and advocacy groups, or meet with 
other tyjes of advisory councils. Once the major sjate advisory council 
members are trained, they, in turn, can encourage and influence the -hun- 
dreds of advisory councils that exist at the local levels throughout, the state. 
TJ^rkf the long tern impact of, the project training has great potential. 

/ . t 4 

Res6urc^ Necessary for Replication* 

♦ The resources needed to replicate the project design are: 
* A coordinator, 

... . ^ — • • — 
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* • Consent presenters, and 

* Project materials. 



Cpordittator apd Presenters 



The coordinator should be an individual who can allocate the time tq 
accompHsh'the followirftjf • , * 

1. Identify potential trainees at the state and/or local level, ~ 

. * 2. s Arrange the 'training and meeting logistics, 

» 

3. * Acquire content presenters, '"V^ 

4. Administer and evaluate the project instruments, and , *; * 

5. Provide follow-up assistance to the trainees. 

Individuals within* the state or local educatipn g age'ncvjvho are respon- 
sible for vocationaf programs which successfully integrate"'iiandicapped stu- 
dents need to bfe identified. They, should be contacted and invited to present 
the manner ir) which their programs operate. " * 



Project Materials - f a 

^ * • i 

There are a variety- of " materials available which 'coulcf be used to conduct 
the training; however, they-'arg not necessarily geared to advisory" -council' 
members. Because ^trainees may Haver little time to deyote to learning about 
handicapped students in vocational education, they need information that Ts> 
direct and to the poipt*. • Therefore, the staff has developed and compiled its 
own training instruments and' materials. As mentioned earlier in' this chapter, 
needs assessment \has beep developed along % with the handbook and state 
resource guides described below. • *■ * » " 

* ' - 

At the conclusion .of* the p/tfjsct, the Handbook on Including .Handi - 
capped Individuals Vocational Education: A Guide for Advisory Council 
Members wiN be'available for/ dissemination. It serves as resource for partici- 
pants during and aft^ ffie. tjjatfntpg 'and prbvictes some of the basic training 
content. It also^prov'rides the s "*apswers to ,the following questions:.* • 

1. -What is vocationafveduc'ation ffir handicapped students?' , 

2. What are the recent laws- and policies' affecting, vocationaLedUfcation'; 
-for handicapped Students? . ' V" \, ' \" 

3. What are sample linkages with national,' state, anc^- Ipcal key'policy 
influencing organizations? ' 

4. • What is interagency cooperation? J ^ 

— — - 



5. Where are some programs successfully including handicapped stu- 
dents? , ■ - 



6. How do the above programs operate? 

7. m What are somfe appropriate materials which assist in implementing 

vocational' education for\handicapped students? 

8. What -is thb policy of my state education agency in providjng voca- 
tional education for handicapped students?^^ * 

9. Is my advisory council aware of the need for VQcational eduction 
for disabled students? -> 



10. What can my advisory council- do- to bring about yocatibrral education 
for handicapped students? * * / 

, *, 

11. What. can I do to help achieve this goal? 

• * A resource guide has been prepared, for each of the targe/ ' states. 
These guides provide a statewide overview of vocational education /programs 
siiccessfujty s&rving handicapped, students, in the target state. Although 
pfeople may be interested in learning about effective national programs, they 
are- far more interested in their own state's efforts in this area. „Each of the 
guides , varies because they are relevant to specific states. Ot^ier information 
-which may be found in these guides includes the following: 

* Vocational programs Avithtn the state ttiat successfully include handi- 
capped students, ; 

* Information on other unique .vocational programs Jpr handicapp.ed 
individuals,, I .t' 



* Key state publications and other resources available, # . ' * 

* m Names 'end add^essjes of state ^ consultants -and. other key contact 

persons,; and * * • // ' • k J " * - .* 

$ Oth^r statfe relevant ipfoVmation . k v s^~jfcfc2 




RECOMMENDATIONS '* ^ . . 

The. proje.ct training could tje easily and cost effectiyely replicated. For 
cross* training, the state or Jocal education agency is included in the initial 
workshop ptanning-xaV^ 'often * provide *a meeting room- and. audio vi-suat" equip- 
ment at no charge. ,The education agencies can also assist by providing th$ v 
lists of advjspry "council members and ' by identifying k successful programs and 
pr^s6ntefrs\, ' * • * v ' ' f . ' 

• Another strategy is to provide training - to one. advisory counci.1 at. a 
time, pos.sibly durin^or immediately - followlhg a regularly .scheduled meeting . 
Selected guests from other v types of councils, particularly those representing 
the concerns of handicapped individuals ok su£h councils, could be invited to 
^Jttend . « • p - \ ' - t 

' ' - "... * - m 

. During*" the second project year., ACCD.'bas^the capabilities to assist' state 
and locat advisory councils members initially' trained to replicate their training. 
Limited funds' are available for three such training sessions. T 

- - - • •. - - - * ; ;> 
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" PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Project Philosophy i 

-.High quakity career/vocational preparation for handicapped students can 
best be; achieved by means of interdisciplinary collaboration between special 
feducattoh, -vocational education, industrial ,a.rts, vocational rehabilitation, 
counseling, and other related areas,. The thrust of such collaboration should 
be to allow handicaooed student?. - 

regular training programs'*and personnel, rhi^^type of collaboration does not 
occur often spontaneously % or * easily, and personnel preparation programs 
should include #Ffor>|;& to facilitate its occurrence. * 



Training Goals ■ 



In accordance with ' the at$ve^ philosophy, our 'trainings/program is'de- 
, signed to provide edueiators, in various, disciplines with: ' * ' 

> *1, Relevant training within their t?wn disciplines/ , • ; 

2. ' Introctuctory experiences m oth^r -dFsciplines^'t.- * / - 

3. UrefuJ skills frojn otl^r iiTs^jplinefs, and 



. 4. Shared experiences" 1 wtf^ students in qther ctfsciptirie?. 

In. this way, trainees, acqdire "the competencies 'and attitudes needed -for 
effective interdiscipfinary ' provision of career/vocational" education, far handi- 
capped students.' \ . ■ • 

Training Model and Procedures * 

5 * * , %> * * * - . 

Our project provides coursawork for -students enrolled ir> graduate de- 
gree* or certification programs in the Department of Special Education, the 
Department of Industrial Education ( " or other departments offering training in 



vocational education or rehabilitation . The pWjgram is, not a formalized degree ^ 
oroaram buffs instead a sequence of thiee courses totaling nine credits 
wh°?h can be included in a student's indiviASat program of stu^y in h.s/her 
department The trainee group is intended to include approximately equal 
numbers of special educators, vocational edudffors, and industnal arts ; educ 
tors. A total of about 30 students are served each year Most of • th. stu- 
dents' are teachers in local school district^ in Maryland who attend the 
• University orv a part-time basis*. 1 . 

. A two-stage training model is employed., In .Stage One ( Fal ^ Semester) 
students take introductory coursework. Vocational educators and mdustr a 
arts educators receive a specially designed introductory course ,n spec a 
education which is- offered by the Special .Education D /P^ TnSustrifl ^rtJ 
educators receive a specially designed introductory course in industrial arts 
ltd ^SSliST educ^iSi which is offered by Ae Industrial Education Depart- • 
ment In Stage * Two (Spring Semester), all students enroll in a "Joint Sam- 
Tnar in Career/Vocational Education for the] Handicapped - and a "Joint 
Practicurrr in Career/Vocationaf Education for % Han d.capped. " J h «« Jj? 
muVses are cross listed and .co-taught by both departments. Further descnp 

f Sons of the courses follow, and a complete listTjf the specific competences is 

\ available from the authors. \ . 

Introductor y Course in Industrial-Vocational Educatio n . The purpose of 
this course is to provide experienc es of theoretical, philosophical and techn. 

-2 natur^ h industrial-vocational education,, Topics include developmental 
Sinning; technological processes, materials and products; career " awareness 
l-I-lnt-t'— ■<-■■-> s --iora+:— ; ' nrp-vor.ationai activities and vocational prepara . 

dn■^nd^■o^ ,0 m^kS opportunities. The focus i's on the contributions that . 
sSecial I educators can make to industrial-vocational education programs and the 
cXiL^nf" make »" the instructional process 

for^disabled persons. . 

\ introductory Course in S pecial Edition - 'This course is intended to 
p^ de ind U ust r ,a Y | arts and vocational ffucaL o n ^rsonneM jjrth an mtroduc uon 
to- V(a) histonical antecedents and curnent issues and approaches in the field 
of' social education-, (b) categories and characteristics or handicapped stu- 
dent! c) specj Education techniques for assessing, teaching, and managing 
'handlipped ^students, and '(d) benefits and approaches .in inferd.8C.pl.nary 
collaboration with special education personnel. 



Jovnt Seminar ... ^ • -- — — - — -r-r 

■ offeredWiointlv by the Depantments of. Industnal and Special 

counse ISes students in various disciplines with experiences of common 
benefit* Kd uses the students themselves as training resources ,n developing 
competenlies and attitudes Conducive to h*«™pUn*ry^^*™^» 
area National, state, and local' trends and issues are discussed. Exemplary 
anoroachea to service delivery ane examined. Trainees ane given the oppon 
S^to^ra^Wi each other in a series- of cross-disciplinary activities. 

Joint iracticum in r^ r/Vocational EdGcati on for the Handicapped. 
The p"acticim nv°lves six- to eight full-day field visits which ar e ai ranged 
• 55 the ojE staff. The trainees' school districts are reimbursed for sub- 
stitute teachlr ' pay These visits have two complementary purposes (a) to 
expose tralX ^programs in fields other -than their own and (b) to expose 
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trainees to exemplary programs in career/vocational education for the handi- 
capped. A wide range of program^ are involve^ including industrial arts, 
vocational education, special education, work study, vocational ^valuation, 
rehabilitation services, and sheltered workshops. Students complete individ- 
ualized projects in these visits and attend on-campus seminars to discuss 
their experiences. Students focus on such aspects as goals and purposes, 
st v udent populations, program and course organizatiorv^teaching methodologies, 
instructional materials, laboratory/classroom management, observation, evalua- 
tion, assessment, and professional concerns. 

Project L.E.A.P. The project also includes a non-degree, off-campus 
component entitled Project L.E.A.P. (Learning Experiences and Application 
Programs). Project L.E.A.P. is intended to develop a model inservice train- 
ing program consistent with the training goals of the .project. Inservice 
training is provided off campus to special * educators, m vocational educators/ 
industrial arjs educators,, regular classroom teachers, administrators, coun- 
selors, *and other personnel in Maryland. A principle outcome is the develop- 
ment and evaMua.tion of training modules which can be used in similar^ training 
efforts. These modules are available for use within the state and elsewhere. 

. * .STRATEGIES 

•« • * 

The following strategies and methods are considered to be of , particqlar 
value in this pro'gram and are redommended for application in other similar* 
training efforts. ' " , 

c 

Interdepartmental Collaboration * 4 

An appropriate approach to personnel preparation in ca>eer/^ocat(Qnal 
edi^catibn for the handicapped is for departments or unit's' in different dhdz 
plines to collaborate in the provision of training. This ' approach permixp a 
high degree of access to expertise^ and resources i# the various disciplines 
and eliminates the need for personnel in one field to become* "instant ex- 
perts," to , "reinvent the wheel," or to "remake mistakes" in other, fields. ; In 
university "programs, this approach cfoes not simply mean that different de- 
partments should form committees, cross list their courses, co-teach seminars, 
or advise their students to take courses in other departments, although each 
of thesg .specific actions may be of .value. This approach cannot be fully 
beneficial unless the" different departments make a commitment to the interdis- 
ciplinary effort and enter into an ongoing relationship that is productive, 
contributes to staff and program development, and results in increasingly 
sophisticated and effective training. This type of collaboration is not always 
easy.(see % section on problems), but if the necessary effort and commitment 
are* made* a viable relationship can be maintained-". The result can b£ a 
"whole which ^is greater th^n the, sum of the, parts," which is the essential 
goal of . interdisciplinary efforts. The training program at the University 6f 
Maryland provjdes a framework for, this type of co-equal participation by two 
departments. This is perhaps the single most * valuable aspect of our pro- 
gram. \ * 



r 



Two-Stage Training Model 



It is sometimes difficult to accommodate trainees with diverse back- 
grounds and needs in the same ' training program; However, interaction 
between trainees with widely differing professional" .backgrounds is an essen- 
tial aspect of the training' offered by this program. The tWo-stage. training 
model is an 'effective strategy in thisl situation . , In the* first stage, trainees 
are separated according ;to background and provided* with introductory course- 
work^specifically ^appropriate to their 'needs. For example, special educators 
are introduced to such topics as the cluster concept and basic tools and 
materials, while industrial arts and vocational Educators are introduced to 
such topics as the \&P process and characteristics Of handicappe.d students. 
Jn the second stage, .trainees with differing backgrounds are bought to- 
gether for shared experiences ' of % commdn benefit. The coursework in the 
first stage provides a' foundation for these shared experiences. Q 



Training Sequence Not Degree Program * . 

The training offered by our program .does not constitute a formal degree 
or certification ^program, but is inste'ad a sequence of nine credit hours which 
can be, included in a trainee's program of eourseworl^ in one of. the several 
departments. 'This arrangement has the ' advantage of making the training 
available to a broad range of trainees, not Just tfiose^who are willing to 
devote an» entire degree program to the area. Some (rainees elect to take 
additional coursework related to career/vocational education for the 'handi- 
capped and to. make this .an area of concentration in their programs. Some 
elect to tgke coursework in other topics. The training sequence is appro- 
priate to .both types of students and is also adaptable to Jnservice applica- 
tions. ■ 



Student Incentives 



Although there is great demand for, training in this area, teachers are 
often hesitant to enter into a training program .that requires significant commit 
meats of time and effort as ours does. Also, several competing programs are 
available. .Thus, student incentives, have, been needed in -the initiaj establish- 
ment of our program. Effective student incentives will, with minimum ex- 
pense,, draw -students to a program without attracting students, who have no 
interest other than to reap the benefit of the incentive. This project uses 
federal funds to pay. one-half tuition for the nine ViourS of project coursework 
and to reimburse! the school /districts for substitute teacher pay to allow the 
project trainees' to make field visits. This b^s proven to be a cost effective 
ipcentive and has attracted competent and w^l I -motivated students. We select 
the Students on the basis of (a)" admission tt> graduate school, ,(b) y profes- 
sional training and experience, and (c) potential, contribution to our training 
and to the field. "Since the trainees themselves are an important training, 
resource, they should be carefully selected. / k • 

An attempt will be made, to reduce the project's dependence on tuition 
waivers as an ircentive for student enrollment. One alternative incentive is 
the "minigrant" Tor which students write proposals during the course of the 
training experience. Such minigrantsT^an be used to defray the costs of 
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activities or materials' for 'the trainees' professional usq Ce.g,, videotapes of 
job interviews for classroom use, work samples, or field trips). The* total 
cost jof such minigrants may be le&s than thf cost of tuition waivers, but they 
may be as effective an - incentive. A a second alternative is to organize a 
resource and service exchange amang the trainees' This activity may involve 
ITttle or no expense, but .may provide a degree of 'incentive, A third alterna- 
tive is to issue certificates upon program completion, Thesd certificates may 
have no official authorization, but, may be- useful to represent the nature of 
training experiences the trainee has undergone. 



Specific Training Activities 



,^f' T ' . *The ? following Hrajning activities appear to t?e particularly successful 
* • components cjf the training offered by. this program. 

"interviews . Trainees are required to conduct several structured inter 1 
views putside of, class. Industrial arts and. vocational education' trainees are 
required to interview special educators in their "own schools./ and special 
educatprs are required to 'interview vocational or industrial arts educators. y 
Jn addition, special education trainees are required to interview employers or 
personnel .officers, and non-school service providers such as C ETA p ( Cpmpcfi- 
hensive Employment and Training Act), rehabilitation, ,or ESA (Employment 
Security Administration) counselors.. These interviews expose the trainees to - 
other perspectives and fields and may provide a basis for understanding, 
further learning, and continued communication. ■ 

Case study . Each vocational 'education or inauSiria-i arts trainee is 
required to complete a case study d&Pa handicapped student in his/her own 
*. school. Although most of these trainees are currently serving handicapped • 
students, this case study provjjdes an .opportunity for in-dep^h analysis of a 
handicapped student, the problems he/she faces, his/her strengths and 
potential, and the methods and procedures for meeting his/her needs. 

Hands-on experiences . Special education trainees ar^ given introductory^ 
experiences in technical and laboratory processes in industrial education.* , 
These experiences include use of tools and materials, project construction, 
line production, and planning technical instruction for handicapped students. 
These experiences develop basic competencies and also increase understanding 
and jpprectation of th's technical aspects of industrial education. 

- Panels . Panel discussions offer an effective . format for instruction on 
relevant topics. The following panel discussions have been included in the 
Joint Seminar this year: 

* 6 a panel of handicapped adults discussjng their education and em- 
' ployment experiences, 

* a panel of public school personnel involved in innovative service' 
delivery in career/voca'tional education for the handicapped, 

* a pan'eJ of personnel involved in non-public school service delivery 
, " * (e,g,, CETA> rehabilitation), 
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* a panel of state and local administrators discussing^pr^pdsal envel- 
opment and the processes of state and local planning, 

* a panel of vocational evaluation personnel, and 

* a panel of employers and potential employers of handicapped per- 
sons. 1 

* ✓ . • 

This format allows for presentation of current information by persons 

who are directly involved in various .aspects of career/vocational education for 

tt^e* handicapped . ■ — 

Interdisciplinary activities . Since a major focus of our program is upon 
the" development of effective interdisciplinary collaboration', interdisciplinary 
training experiences are essential. These experiences are provided in both 
stages of training. In the Stage One courses, trainees explore, via discus- 
sions and interviews, the barriers to .interdisciplinary collaboration (e.g., 
attitud.es and stereotypes, and administrative arrangements) and the possible 
benefits of collaboration. - In' Stage Two, trainees engage^frr interdisciplinary 
activities such as'lEP development; equipment modifications, and group discus- 
sions. In addition, trainees visit selected programs in other disciplines. 

i 

• Field visits . Research suggests that an effective way to modify trainee 
attitudes and m competencies is to combine coursework and field experiences. 
Although these field* visits pose certain financial and logistical problems, they 
-are an important training component. They provide students with direct 
exposure to exemplary programs and to programs in fields* other than their 
own. The type of iedrning that occurs would be* difficult to duplicate in an 
on-campus codrse. / * 

* 

Individualization procedures . Given the wide range of trainee needs and 
interests encountered in our project, steps are taken to individualize experi- 
ences to the' maximum possible extent. In the on-campus courses and serm- 
"riar, projects are designed to allow flexibility and individualization. Us^ has 
been made of individual contracts in which students reviewed areas of neqd in 
their own ^school and negotiated individual projects to address these needs. 
In the field placements, specific visitation sites and assignments have been 
selected as the basis of student survey responses and- interviews. Use has 
been made of an lEP-type form in which students reviewed -their needs and 
goals for* the field 6 visits, formulated strategies to attain these goals, and 
proposed documentation to demonstrate' progress toward those goals. * * 



PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 



impediments tp successful project implementation are found in the plan- 
ning, implementation, and follow-up stages* and affect such program .'aspects 
as linkages, training experiences, and evaluation. . r . 

Linkages * * ^ 

•< » , • * * . 

♦ Successful ; planning and implementation depend on .the ability of the 
project staff to establish and maintain communication linkages within the 
University, ,ahd between* the project and various agencies jft the fed.eral, 

■ . : - \ ■• " 
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state, and local -levels. The Special Education' ^nd Industrial, Education de- 
partments §re Across campus from each other.. This distance eliminates some 
spontaneous interaction- 'and can, actually result iff penalties for meetings 
(e.g., parking fines and towing notices). It is also difficult to maintain 
project identity since the faculty-of each department rarely have contact with 
the project personnel jfiot in their department. The p.raject associate" directors 
meet weekly and the "project staff meets bi-weekly to, ensure that the collabora- 
tive 'nature of the pjroject is maintained. These meetings are productive/ but 
are generally^ directed tcr specific items of toimediate business/ which leave little 
time for informal , non-structured interaction. <■ ' . 

The project coursework does not comprise a formal degree or certification 
program, but is instead included in programs in severaJ different departments. 
Thus, communication iigkages are necessary with graduate advisors' in Special 
Education, Industrial Education, and in other departments which offer train- 
ing in vocational education. For\ students , 4 tRis coursework has to compete 
with other degree and certification requirements. It £an be difficult for 
students to fit all of the required and desired courses into their programs, 
thus the informed support of their advisors is -essential. , An information 
handbopk is being prepared to address this need. ' * ' 

Due to the fact that, the project js t a university-based training program, 
close formal ties with I'ocal education agencies (LEAs) are not readily estab- 
lished. Training procedures call for cooperation from LEAs in allowing •re- 
leased time for teachers during the Joint Practicum field visits. Consent for 
teacher participation in the practicum must be obtained from principals ancf" 
central office administrative personnel. The proper procedures for this 
.process differ from school system to school ^system.' The rfecessary liaison 
workvdemands time and careful coordination throughout the course of ♦ each 
academic year. . . 



Time Limitations \ " 

\ 

To thq extent, possible, the sequence of training activities is formulated 
to^represent a cle^r progression ^through .awareness, knowledge, and skill 
activities. However, it is often difficult to, select specific course , content and 
experiences for such a limited amount of training time. Training activities to 
develop^ the full range of learning outcomes--knowld*dge, skills, and attitudes 
--^can be time consuming. Thus, a clear prioritizing of goals and methods is 
necessary. This is accpmplished through pretests, needs surveys, posttests, 
and gourse and program evaluations. IV^terial is adapted to group and indi- 
vidual need&, and the* process of evaluation~and revision is' ongoing. /*T 

. * 

Exemplary Practices and Programs 

V ^ , ' , 

,- T^is program relies .heavily or^ state and local resources to provfide 

exemplify practice^ and programs in career/vocational education for the^ 
handicapped. Certainly, the quality the field experience is largely deter- 
mined by the fyY^Ure of the programs visited. Maryland . has a number of 
excellent programs* geographically distributed around the state. But, given 
the number 'of different visitation sites that must be utilized each year (ap- 
proximate^ 30 to 40), and the new emergence of thi$ area as a .priority in 
most school districts, it has ffeen difficult to identity sufficient numbers 'of 
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estabfTshed* exemplary programs staffed by qualified and experienced person- 
nel. Visits* to some programs only giv® students a different perspective on 
problems and barriers which' they , themselves may face.. , The project staff 
expects; that in a .few years many ex-emplary' programs will be staffed by 
former -students of the project. 

Stu dent Diversity * m * • 
" • 

The program serves .a variety of students. Not only are the students 
from different disciplines, but there is also a great diversity of students in 
any' one .of * ttre disciplines. Special, education trainees ^ave ranged from 
elementary to senior high ,sqhool leyels, serving students ranging from se- 
verely to mildly^handicapped. ^Industrial arts and vocational education .partici- 
pants have spanned middle school*, junior and senior high school levels. 
Teachinq and nonte^ching roles have been represented, and professionals 
involved in specific programs which cjfemancf cross-disciplinary work have also 
enrolled in, the project. Such diversity demands' individualization (see section 
on effective strategies). In, a sense, the situation offers the project staff an 
opportunity to ''practice what we preach" with regard to meeting individual 
student needs. - * 



. . EVALUATION 

0 

The Discrepancy Evaluation Model provides a basis for evaluation of 
project activities and outcomes. This model evaluates inputs, processes, and 
outputs by identifying 'key "evaluation concerns" and ,! evaiuanon questions," 
and by selecting sources of information to generate necessary information. 
The'general evaluation concerns are: 

«- 

1. Do advising and recruitment procedures prepare students to pro- 
gress through the program as prescribed and to integrate it into 
their other coursework and ultimately their professional roles? 

« *i 

2. Are courses sequenced appropriately, with experiences in Stage One 
preparing 'the students for Stage Two? 

3^ Are- practicum ekperierices relevant), well-managed, and w^ll- 
t . supervised? > 

^ 4. *Does 'the program develop student competencies and attitudes con- 
< ducive to career/vocational education for th£ handicapped? 

I 5. Does the program develop student competencies and attitudes con- 
ducive to interdisciplinary collaboration in the provision of career/ 
vocational education for the handicapped? 

> . 
We gather, ongoing evaluation data on competencies and attitudes, and we 
gather exit agd 3-month follow-up data on training outcomes, new professional 
activities, and\*impact on service delivery. Our primary means of data collec- 
tion is the written survey with items eliciting ratings- or written responses. 
At this writing, we are conducting a one-year follo 0 w-up evaluation ■ by means 
of telephone interviews with former trainees. ' { 
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Evaluation data" are used in both formative and summative applications. 
^Evaluation of each training experience (e.g., course, practicum, and work- 
shop) is used to make • decisions on subsequent training experiences for the 
current trairtees and also to make decisiQns concerning modification in 'future- 
delivery of training. Evaluation results will also be used to document the 
effectiveness of this training approach fb support continuation, dissemination., - 
.and replication. ^ * . 

Evaluation results to date appear to support the effectiveness and impact 
of the program, During our first ^project year (academic 1979-80), we trained 
27 vocational educators, industrial arts educators, and special educators. A 
conservative estimate is that this group of professionals 'serves a total^ of at 
lea^c 450 handicapped students each year. As df'this writing, " we • have 
tompleted training a second group of trainees for academic year 1980-1981. 
Our current and former trainees occupy a variety of professional positions in^ 
14 counties of Maryland and the District off Columbia. * 

Overall, the devaluations indicate that our training approach is effective. 
For example, mean ratings for items on the exit evaluation related to the 
major training goals were as 'follows (1 = "strongly disagree'^ and 5 = 
"strongly agree") : 4 t - , 



Item 



This training -sequence improved my attitude 
toward regarding career/vocational education 
for the handicapped/ ■ * 1 

This training 'sequence improved my ability 
to provide career/vocational edcication for 
the handicapped. 

?This training Sequence improved my attitude 
- toward interdisciplinary c^bperation . 

This training sequence improved my ability 
to participate^ in interdisciplinary coop- 
eration related to career/vocational' education, 
for tlge handicapped. , 



Mean Rating 
4.43- 

4.38 * 

4.05 



4.33 



WRen asked to describe probable impact < that this training sequence will have 
on their professional activities, students responded as follows: 



Vocational Education and. Industrial Arts Trainees : 

This training, will -have * helped me in my class activities. I am 
better able to work* with special and slower students in my classes. t 



Makes it somewhat easier to work with -handicapped students. 

There is a greater empathy for the handicapped, and greater possi-. 
bility for inclusion of alternate programs being offered in my 
classes. - v 
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Much more work will be done between Industrial Arts and Special 
Edqcation in my school--good feeling'. 

Improve curriculum *for handicapped studepts in program. 1 Improve 
interdisciplinary relationships.' . "\ 

Should a position open up in my county, I may. apply for it. \ will 
encourage others to become knowledgeable^ about this field. ' 

I have a better idea of what the special educators have*been trying 
<o do. J hope to have an interdisciplinary team at my school. - This 
training gave me a great „deal of insight into special education and 
vocational evaluation. 

TJiese courses were par-t-of my master's program. I have learned a 
Jot, and' l have a new position and receptive attitudes toward deal- 
ing^ with 'special rfeeds learners. - 

I frill use new career awareness attitudes with "my , students apd help 
other teacher's integrate* these attitudes into the curriculum. 4 __ 

It will make me i©ok at the handicapped (and all students in gen- 
eral) with more care--will try to approach students on a lower key 
and be less demanding. * - . 

I would no^r consider taking 51 a position teaching more handicapped 
students. * r T Sm • 

A closer contact with other disciplines in the schbol. A closer look' 
£t what a child is doing -in relation* to his/her ability. 

To help me try and. get a pilot program off the ground. 



Special Education Trainees : * * * 

This training, has given me-the opportunity to see how handicapped 
students cah enter into vocational programs with the right kinds of 
adaptive materials and sufficient support systems. 

\ 

Thjs program filled in maffiy of ,the gaps in my present experience. 

Maintain and developr skills in vocational instruction of the handi- 
capped. • * 

It has K made me more aware of the handicapped students' positions 
in the Industrial Arts class and how much communicatiQn is needed 
between the two departments... , ■ ' 

At thjis point my professional plans are nebulous. I will have to 
research the types, of positions for which employers are .seeking 
persons with this background. . • * 

I have already used my coursework as "references in applying for 
other pJds in tfte'county, * ' 
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In the 37month follow-up survey, 88 percent of the former students_i«' 
instructional positions responded positively when asked, "Due to your parti- 
cipation in the CVEH [Career/Vocational Education for the Handicapped] 
program, have you changed some components of vour classroom operation 7 " 
Examples of explanatory, comments include the following- * 

r is 



I now check students' records very closely.- Additionally, I have 
developed a heading type? test to help^me ascertain ' the <feveN)f my 
students. I am using my slide/tape program model as part of the 
class. ^ \ + 

I have an improved understanding of my students and their handi- 
caps. r 

Modification of electricity instructional materials. 

V % • • 

More detail in'^Written instructions. Requested lights for on-off; 
safety in machine operation. Closer, supervision in the beginning. 

RESOURCES 

Our* tnaining approaches are quite flexible, but the following are cons id-* 

• ered to be essential or important resources for successful -application of these 
approaches.' 

Multidisciplinary Involvement ' 

-A number of professional fields can contribute* to training in -career/ 
vocational; education for the handicapped, and training programs should be 
structured upon a framework of interdisciplinary collaboration between fields. 
This type of collaboration should infuse all phases of the program --planning, 
implementation, evaluation, and revision. In our project, the fields of special 
^education, Vocational-industrial education, and industrial arts have been fully 
involved; and planned expansions will increase involvement of rehabilitation 
and a wide range of vocational areas. Other fields which might be "involved 
in such programs include counseling and guidance and administration. 

In university settings/ interdisciplinary collaboration usually .translates 
into interdepartmental ai\d sometimes intercampus collaboration'. In. state or 
lotal education agencies, such collaboration may entail linkages between ^sev- 
eral different administrative units. In* all cases, « effort? should be made to 
involve the most qualified available representatives and the most fully estab- 
lished departments or administrative unit# in each professional field. 

The need - for multidisciplinary involvement applies^to the trainee popula- 
tions. Efforts should be made to avoid the pitfall of providing isolated train- 
ing for personnel in various fields with , little or* no' structured interdisciplin- 
ary * interaction . ,We have been satisfied with our approach of enrolling 
trainees from different disciplines in an integrated, structured 'training pro- 
gram-. Other, probably less effective, approaches might include bringing 
together, trainees from separate programs to provide them with some degree of 

# shared experiences .and iQviting guest speakers or panelists from different 
disciplines .to visit trainee groups in other disciplines. Jn any case, >6cess 
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to' student or personnel in a variety 'of disciplines should be considered &n 
essential resource. 

s ~» , 

^ I * 

Administrative Support t ^ , 

Informed 'administrative support is essential for this type of endeavor, 
and efforts should be made to* cultivate and maintain this support* through all 
phases of the training project. In our case, the Chairmen of the two partici- 
pating departments have served as project co-directors, and the Dean s 
of our college has beqn consistently supportive. It is important Jf> obtain 
support from levels of. administration that encompass all of the participating' 
disciplines and to ensure that the administrative support is based on current 
and complete understanding of the approaches and goals < being pursued. n 

Exemplary Practices and Programs * 

. . t ' 

*A training program' in this area will have little substance unless it-taps 

into the growing body of knowledge concerning appropriate and (effective 

approaches in career/vocational education for the handicapped. Ongoing. 

review of professional literature, attendance at professional, meetings and 

conferences, and use -of consultants are helpful, in this regard.^ Attention 

should not be focused solely on career/vocational education as applied to the 

handicapped, but should also extend to the ' knowledge and expertise to be 

found- more broadly in .such fields as special education, industrial arts and 

vocational^ education, rehabilitation, and counseling. Thus, the involvement 

of people with real expertise ip these various fields is essential.. # 

It is also important to make full use of the field-based programs and" 
personnel in the local or state ^rea. This should not be limited to programs 
providing career/vocational education services to handicapped students, but 
should also include noteworthy regular programs in vocational education, 
industrial-arts, and special education. Nonschool programs operated by 
reh-abilitation, CETA, nonprofit organizatidns, and employers may also be 
capitalized upon.^ - All of these programs and personnel can be utilized in 
various 'ways. ' Personnel can. serve as instructors, guest speakers, panelists, 
consultants, and -members of advisory. councWs. Programs can -serve as visita- 
tion -sites and sources of information regarding service delivery. It is always 
important for training .programs to be compatible with service delivery sys- 
tems, and in this area of rapid growth and development, particular attention 
must be paid to maintaining -this compatibility. 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND FUTURE PROGRAMMING THRECTJONS 

Project Expansion Into New Areas '. ^ 

It nas ibeen helpful for this project to-begin .with a V linkage between only 
two departments, but at the University of Maryland, as at many other -univer- 
sities, more- than two,, departments can have productive involvement. Thus, 
the project is expanding to 'include additional ^vocational education areas and 
vocational rehabilitation. This expansion is illustrated in Figure 1 . - Current 
project areas are indicated in solid lines and projected areas are indicated in 
dotted lines. . 



-figure 1 
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Our trainees learn how to understand each other and work together, but 
this 9>kill is not always easily transferable to their own school settings. 
School district and^ individual scfiocfl* policies often do not place career educa- 
tion arid vocational education programming for . handicapped students in .5 
priority 1 position . After a year's coursework* designed to promote interdisci- 
plinary collaboration', some students are still faced with work constraints that 
greatly - hinder arty type of team work or interdepartmentar^collaboration . 

We would like to transfer the essential" elements of our training project to 
an Lf?A-ba£ed iflservipe. program. Such an off-campus approach would ad- 
dress two- of our major concerns: (a) lack of training programs in. rural 
areas--The College Park campus is no,t within a reasonable^ commuting distance 
for western, southern, and* eastern communfties in -Maryland and (b) lack of 
support for trainee%--An LEA-based program would be built on a commitment 
by local supervisory personnel in special education, vocational education, and 
'other appropriate areas. ' Supervisory personnel and university faculty would 
interact to plan appropriate, specialty designed insenvice"-training / 

The two-stage model could be modified \n tlhe following ^ys: * 

Stage*, t : Inti^juctory training in complementary disciplines . Groups 
could be separated for a number of meeting < periods to discuss stereotypes 
and to learn { key concepts, terms, and principles of * complementary fields . 
Alternatively/ groups could be formed from the outset and meeting periods, 
could be so structured that each person k wou'd be responsible for orienting 
the group* to, his/«her field. t 

Stage II:. .Joint experiences . Field visits 'could be accomplished^ in a 
number of ways. Visits to programs in other 4 counties could be, made during 
district-wide, professional days. ^Classroom exchanges could also be coordin- 
ated so that trainees could actually teach ea£h ^other's classes for a day. 
Teachers could usp part of one planning period each week to observe relevant 
programs in their own. schools. The joint ' experiences woOld be carefully 
fbcused on individual school" or district needs. Team formation would be 
based on developing 'a, network whidhu would continue to interact in a problem- 
solving mode. Course instructors would servers resources and facilitators as 
well as presenters of instructional oConterft. 

<» 

/ t . ' 4* 

Other modifications . Several othfer modifications are possible to adapt 

the training fTrogram |o an inservice setting. First Stages I and II could be 
aondensed and completed within ope semester. The option, of continuing with 
special topics or addftion^l cour^ework in this area would be available. 
Second, to attract people wfto do 'not need additional credits or who do not 
wish to, be irwolv$?J informal grading and evaluation, the course coujd be 
offered as a county ineervjce program with credit 'and noncredit options . 
Third, the program* could Jpe adapted to emphasize longitudinal programming 
for. students by | including* participants from elementary schools and *post- 
secopdary institutions as welk as from junior and senior high schools. Fi- 
nally,^ if Hhe training proves successful*, parents and representatives from 
•local businesses could be recruited to -serve on planning teams.- 
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In conclusion, our project has several particularly > noteworthy features. 
One, is the collaborative interdepartmental relationship that has been estab^ 
lished artti productively maintained. Another is the training model which 
allows us to bring together students in differing professional fields and to, 
address their individual- and group training needs, A final feature is. the 
growing bofcty of specific training methods and materials, we have .accumulated 
artd tested. Our approaches are adaptable and replicable in other situations, 
and we recommend their use to anyone engaged in personnel 'preparation • in, 
career/vocational education for the han'dicapped . 



' ■- v — — > 

David Malbuf is "Assistant Professor and Juliana "Paymans is Faculty Research 
Assistant in the' Department' 'of ' 'Speciaf Education; University of Maryland/ 
'College Park, Maryland 2D742, ('301 ) 454 : 2118. Charles - Beajty i$ Professor 
*and Mary Ellfcn Kiss" is Faculty Research Assistant in the Department of Indus- 
-thai Arts 7 University of Maryland, (301 > 454*-4264. 
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A COOPERATIVE, INTERDISCIPLINARY PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN VOCATIONAL/CAREER EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPEJ^ ? 

DONALD L. CLARK, LINDA 
H . PARRISH, AND MARILYN R. * KOK 



Texas A & M Univeristy 



PROJEC 



OVERVIEW 



Growing ail it did out of the ^ivil rights (fnovment, P.L. 94-142 includes 
two goals: first,* to '^include prevniousty exckided handjcapped students in 
America's education system; and second, to end the isolation of handicapped 
students needlessly shunted out of \he mainstream of this education- system, 
this project addresses the second vpf these goals. Through this project, 
hundreds of vocational teacher education students have been more adequately 
prepared to teach handicapped students in their classes and, because of more 
positive attitudes, are now more apt t^ include those handicapped students in 
their vocational classes. 

Specifically, this project is a combination preservice/inservice training 
program designed to increase the supply of teachers, administrators, and 
support personnel who prepare the handicapped for careers. Jt has been our 
pleasure to be part of a cooperative ""enterprise between three institutions of 
higher education in Texas: Prairie ViSwM & M University, with 3,912 stu- 
dents, is located just west of Houston in l& rural setting. Sam Houston State 
University, which grew out of a teacher^ education institution, has 10,903 
students and is located north of Houston im a town of 22,165 people. Texas 
A & M University, with over 33,000 studenU, is located northwest of Houston 
in a metropolitan area of almost 100,000 popple. # Jhls project is currently 
finishing its third year. 

Each of these institutions has a preservioe vocational education' program. 
Prairie View A & M University offers industriaJ education; Sam Houston State 
offers home economics education and, agricultural .education ; ancd Texas A & M 
University offers industrial education and agricultural .education. Also on the 
Texas A & M University campus is an extension education program for nonde- 
gree industrial teachers* and health occupations ttfachers. 

In addition to the preservice teachers at the^e- institutions, the following 
educators were also addressed: 

1. Vocational educatorsf who accommodate th& handicapped in all facets- 
of vocational education, including laboratory classes, cooperative 
vocational programs, youth organizations,^ vocational guidance ser- 
vices, and consumer education; 
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2. Industrial, and practical arts teachers who instruct the handicapped 
in industrial arts,, practical arts, and pre-vocational programs;^ 

3. Secondary special education teachers who understand the world of 
* work and who prepare 6 handicapped students for participation in 

• vocational and industriaf arts education; 

••' j> ' - 

4. Special education^work-study coordinators who coordinate efforts 
among public agencies, private industry, ^nd the handicapped to 
insure employment that is stable and economical; and 

5. y Vocational teacher - educators , at institutions of higher education, 

charged with preparing their, students to teach handicapped stu- 
dents, but unprepared themselves for this task. 



Objectives * 

Given this setting and given this group of recipients, a, multidisciplinary 
team from the three institutions was set up to accomplish the following eight 
objectives: 

1. To create* cooperative institutions to prepare vocational a#d 4 indus- 
trial * arts educators for working , with the handicapped, and to 
prepare special educators for supporting and contributing to career 
development of the handicapped; u 

* 2: To develop in.structional modules which (a) meet certification require- 
ments for teaching handicapped children and (b) assist prospective 
and practicing teachers, administrators, and support personnel in 
special education or vocational and industrial arts education in 
preparing the handicapped for employment; 

3. To encourage faculty members from vocational, industrial, and 
technical education to infuse information about the handicapped into 
preservice and in service courses, and to create a mechanism to 
support this infusion; 

4. To establish mini-resource centers at three cooperating institutions 
to acquaint faculty members and "students with career/vocational 
education for the handicapped; , ' / 

5. To offer inservice prQgrams and graduate level courses pertaining 
to career/vocational education for the handicapped; 

6.. To plan courses for vocational/industrial arts teachers of the handi- 
capped and to encourage certification of full-time vocational/ indus- 
trial arts teachers of the handicapped based on these courses; 

7. To disseminate- information resulting frdm project activities and. to 
* exchange materials with other* teacher training institutions; and 

8. To monitor the impagt of the proposed project through a series of 
evaluation activities, . , ^ 
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These program objectives were derived from a* series of meetings with 
deans of education, Applied sciences, and technology at the three cooperating 
institutions—Prairie View A & M University, Sam Houston State University, 
and Texas)A & M University. ; 



STRATEGIES , 

State Certification Requirements , , *j 

The success of this project has depended on many factors, the first of 
which was the action of the Texas Education Agency on July 9, 1977. On 
this date, the State Board of Education required that all persons receiving 
certffication 'to teach at either the eletrfe/itary or secondary level must have 
knowledge and skills relating to the^education of handicapped students. 
These requirements state, that within the framework of existing programs for 
elementary and secondary teachers, the following knowledge and skills must 
be addressed: 



\ 



1. Knowledge o* the concept of 'least restrictive alternatives and its 
implications for the instructional process; 

\ * * 

2. Knowledge of th^ characteristics and. learning differences of handi- 
capped pupite; 





Skills !V? informal Lssessmsnt and a variety of instructional tech- 
niques and procedures for implementing educational plans for handi- 
capped pupils; and 

\ * 

4. Knowledge V>f the admission, review, and dismissal processes and 
understanding of the ' individualized educational program for handi- 
capped pupils. 

Full implementation was required by the fall of 1979. 

This mandate from the state's highest educational governing board pro- 
vided the vital impetus for teacher education institutions to address the issue 
of preparing teachers to work with the handicapped. Project staff, rather 
than needing to encourage personnel from. the cooperating departments, were 
meeting a sudden need. As is so often the case, administrative requirements 
spurred interdepartmental cooperation. 

Worded as they were, the regulations had another effect on the project. 
Of the four requirements, three can be suitably fulfilled within an introduc- 
tory education course .because of their cross-disciplinary function. These are 
the requirements relating to the concept of least Restrictive alternatives; the 
characteristics and learning differences of handicapped / pupils; and knowledge 
of the admission, review, and dismissal process and the individualized educa- 
tional program. The requirement relating to .instructional techniques and 
procedures for implementing the educational plan for handicapped pupils 
cannot be given completely within a general education course. Such skills 
must be addressed within, courses dealing with specialized teaching fields. 
This requirement, therefore, meant that vocational teacher educators would 
have, to be involved in providing this information. Thesp teacher educators 
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were, after all, the people, who would know what the educational plan in, a 
vocational program would entail for any student, including the handicapped 
student. The areas specific'to vocational training 'include employability, job 
preparation, safety, and techniques for vocational demonstrations. Given the 
fact that procedures for implementing a handicapped student's education plan 
would need to be addressed in every facet of the vocational education curricu- 
lum for preservice training, the state education agency's intent to infuse thi<T 
information within existing programs is clear. 

The action 6y the state education agency determined three factors irr^he 
project: First, this action provided a powerful impetus for the achievement 
of the project objectives. Second, the action determined that vocational 
teacher educators woulck need to be involved in the provision of special educa- 
tion training in their preservice courses. Third, the state education agency 
action gave blessing to the infusion approach 'as opposed to the additional 
course approach. 

Inservice Training of Vocational -Teacher Educators 

At first, vocational teacher educators relied on other personnel to infuse 
this information. They invited guest lecturers into the classes — practitioners, 
past students who had had experience with students mainstreamed into their 
vocational classes, other teacher educators, or support- personnel . They also 
took their .students on field trips to exemplary vocational programs for handi- 
capped students or to support services facilities such as the Texas Rehabilita- 
tion Commission raaimes or sneuereu wurtssnups. lca c.. t . - 
made ' extensive use of project personnel and resources. One member of the 
Vocational Special Needs Program goes each semesteY to lecture to the student 
teaching class in Agricultural Education, going once before student teaching 
and once after student teaching. Those students who might have been inat- 
tentive before' student teaching come back far more ready to listen after their 
experience has taught them the importance of the topic Teacher educators 
have found. these lectures to the student teaching class to be an extremely 
• effective strategy for infusion. . . • 

Nevertheless* as time progressed, teacher, educators discovered that 
v /much of the burden of infusion rested on themselves, since the information 
had to be included in so many aspects of the regular preservice program 
The fact was, however, and still is in far too many instances, that vocational 
teacher educators w6fe virtually untrained in special education. Their lack of 
training was accentuated by the fact that, unlike teachers in the schools', 
teacher educators do not have eVen the opportunity to learn by experience, 
'whereas teachers in public school are learning from the handicapped students 
in their classes, teacher -educators, separated as they are from public school 
classrooms, do not. have even this method of learning. Most are unaware of 
* special -education procedures, not even recognizing the role of a resource 
room teacher. - Very few have ever* knowingly had a mentally retarded student 
1 in thier classes and consequently envision a very low level of functioning. 
Almost none have fully grasped the significance of the individualized educa- 
tional plan of^ understood the implications of recent legislation. 
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One strategy for this project, therefore, was to use the resources of the 
three cooperating institutions to strike a bold initiative in the inservice train- 
inq of vocational teacher educators. T4iis strategy began with informal meet- 
ings with the teacher educators from the three cooperating institutions. 
ThesQ orientation meetings, 'designed to acquaint faculty with information on 
the project, also gave information on teaching handicapped students. It was 
determined that vocational teacher educators deeded information on th§ follow^ 
ing topics, if they were to adequately infuse knowledge and skills relating to 
handicapped students into the preservice coursed: 

* 1.' Providing the least restrictive environment for all students; 

2. Preparing an individualized educational plan; 

3. Adapting programs to meet individual handicapped needS> 



4. 


Teaching strategies to . meet the educational needs 
capped; 


of the handi- 

* 


5. 


Planning the instructional environment; 




6. 


Developing skills for occupational transferability; 




7. 


Assessing the job market for handicapped students; 




8. 


Identifying and assessing entry level skills; 




9. 


Major influences affecting career decisions and career development; 


10. 


Identifying and Using evaluation techniques; 




11 . 


Vocational assessment; 




12. 


Placement of handicapped graduates; and 




13. 


Cooperative education for handicapped students. 





One effective approach for teacher educators within 'the three cooperat- 
ing institutions was to visit exemplary projects within their teaching area. 
For example, Daniel Householder, Head of the Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion at Texas A~& M ^Univ^rsity, visited three Qccupational versatility pro- 
grams in Vancouver, T'acoma, and Bothell, y Washington. According ^to 
Householder, "The three programs were outstanding in, their £f£ectiyeness 
with individuals of varying abilities." Other teacher educators attended 
natiQnal meetings of the Council for Exceptional Children, meetings they would 
not have otherwise attended and which encouraged interdisciplinary function- 
ing on the local campuses. w 



Statewide Workshops 

But as the heed for^training became more evident within *the three coop- 
erating- institutions, the decision was made to extend the impact of the project 
to other teacher educators in the state of Texas. The multidisciplinary team 
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from the thfee institutions decided to sponsor a statewide workshop for voca- 
tional teacher educators. This workshop offered presentations^ certification 
requirements, legislative background, curriculum and materials for. handi- 
capped . students, and personal experiences of mainstreaming. Project staff 
also bought to include practitioners among thrf presenters with information on 
methodology, loc^ school district pojicies and practices , coordinating pro- 
grams, and vocational assessment. The infusion process itself was' thoroughly 
discussed by participants,, covering content, methods, ^evaluation, and pro- 
cesses. Participants also expressed their views and suggestions on safety, 
the classroqm placement process, entry and exit level skills,, classroom man- 
agement, and job placement. 

♦ * O&er 85 -people attended the workshop, representing over 75* percent of 
the vocational teacher education institutions in Texas. According to workshop 
evaluations, educators in attendance "came away feeling inspired to learn 
more." Adjectives used to describe the workshop included "pertinent, 11 
"worthwhile," "thought-provoking," and "excellent." One participant saPd, 
"My attitude toward the whole area has changed to the point that I feel a lot 
more comfortable^ with the handicapped." Still another said, ."Everyone attend* 
ing should return h^me far better educated about vocational speciaJ needs." 
Follow-up activities suggested by participants included-providing an inservice 
workshop for area vocational educators and finding out more what their own 
colleges of education were doing for the handicapped in general secondary 
education courses. 

* * * * 

A major follow-up on the part of project staff was \o pTSn a second 
workshop for the following, year. With funding from the state education 
agency, program personnel^sponsored a workshop in March, 1983, designed' to 
address needs expressed at the first workshop. I.n order to identify the 
content to be infused in vocational education courses, participants at the 
second workshop met by^ocStfonal areas with specialists in three handicap- 
ping' conditions: mental rfelardation, learning disabilities, and ^motional 
disturbance. This overall goal^was met through extensive discussion* ques- 
tions which, will be reported in a handbook for teacher educators. Once again 
this workshop was a great success for participants, who not Only learned 
about the vocational ^training of handicapped students but also were encour- 
aged concerning the appropriateness of thi^ tgairii$g. 

Plans- arfe even now underway to seek funding from the stat$ education 
agency for inseryice workshops for teacher educators. At these workshops, 
program personnel will present contenWor infusion, report workshop results, 
encourage appropriate training, and prdvide .any additional information and: 
resources teacher educators might request. 

These two activities, the second teacher , education workshop and the 

proposed inservice workshops, grew out of the mttiafcrve introduced through 

the project described in this report*. These ac^vities^ therefore-, are oni 
measure of the project's success.^ • 

Resources for Teacher Educators 

In addition to -training for teacher educators, the second need that 
became apparent during the course of the project was the need for ^resources 
that' support the infusion of irif^rmation on m the han^ica|j^|d in vocational 
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education courses. A great many materials have been generated for students*. 4 
being educated .in the mainstream of America's^educational system. Very little 
has-been prepared for the express use of vocational teacher , educators, how* 
ever, and even less has been gathered for the use of teacher educators in 
Texas. • 

Project staff, therefore, set about to address both th£ preparation and 
Collection- of resources. First, 'project staff rayised and printed materials N " 4 , 
previously developed by the Vocational Special Needs, Prograrh for use'jof 
teacher educators in Texas. Given the* scope of the project, thus development 
of materials was limited. Nevertheless^ when teacher educators expressed a 
• growing interest in preparing courses (especially graduate courses) on the 
vocational training of handicapped students, , program Staff sottejht additional* 
funding. A short summer p no iect 'produced the handbook, Instruction^ in r 
Vocational Special Needs: A Resource for Teacher Educators . This handbook * 
presents numerous syllabi, fr*om leaders across thfe nation,; as well as , hand- * * 
outs, overheads, %X]d other materials appropriate for use by teacher educa- 
tors. Response , to/ the handbook has been exceHent. Although prepared 
under a Separate projec^, this handboQK .grew out of needs expressed through' 
contacts made under, this project; this shows pnce .again the far-reaching 
impact of an effective efjfort. - 

In addition to developing materials, project staff also, collected resources 
for use by teacher educators in "pexas, including modules for inservice, 
slide/tape series, handbooks, curricula, 'and other documents. A v t first, *-> 
project staff routed., information to cooperating institutions only .through meet- 
ings, by mail, and by a printed newsletter. Personnel at cooperating institu- 
. tions made use of projelt .funds to .acquire materials they believed most 
beneficial and borrowed frequently other, materials from project headquarters. 

/ But as the project progressed and the initiative was made to serve other 
/ teacher educators within Texas, project staff began to envision a lending, 
library which woi^ld make project resources available to all educators through- 
out the* state of Texas. Since, to "be optimally accessible, such a lending 
library would require cataloging over 2,1300 documents, with cross-referencing 
topically, it was decided to seek funding from the state educafjon 'agency for 
a full-time staff member* responsible for this work. This fuijidirtg w^s pro- 
vided in. the sumnr^r^f 1980. The materials are now catalogued^ with •"Support 
through the project .described in this report, this inforrfration - is now being 
transferred to a computer*, This joint effort between the prefects has almost , 
guaranteed the continued use of this library .not only by teacher educators in 
Texas, but also by teachers, counselors, diagnosticians; and other support 
personnel. We fu|ly expect the state education agency to^ continue funding S 
staff member for the* library, as foelf as to provide money- for additional 
materials. Once again, this library would not have qrown to this. extent 
without the kernal resource room 'developed through this project, * 

It is our firm belief that if the described project wer£ the only Effort 
being conducted by the Vocational Special Nefeds Program* at Texas 'A & M 
University, the project would not have been as successful 6r far-reaching as 
it has been. The most effective strategy, therefore, has been . the coopera- 
tive effort of the. personnel of t'he Vocational Special Needs Program and the 
state education agency on activities suggested by the project. . Efforts begun 
by earlier projects have been carried on by fctjis one, and in turn these t • 
efforts have been carried on by dther projects ahd will be carried ^on next ^ 
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ye.ac through funding fronj/lhe state. It is this cooperation 1 that has ex- 
tended the impact of this project far beyond its own funding and' personnel 
and has given it the success it has enjoyed. 1 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS . # 

» 

Cooperation Among Three Institutions - 

' The first difficulty faced by this project", and perhaps the greatest 
difficulty, wasJmpos^d «by the very design of the project which required the 
cooperation of' three institutions 3nd^ the' 'project staff. To deal with thisv 
problem, one person at s each of the cooperSTTTrg^institutions took charge of 
project activities. Furthermore, *this person^j^et frequently with the project % 
coordinator to discuss the use of • project a^s^ja^nce and materials and the 
achievement of project goals arfd objective$. -T#is constant communication was 
. the single jnost beneficial and produttk/e 'tactic in solving the difficulty of, 
cooperation. The successful meetings, those that engendered the most agree-, 
ment anti the most successfgl achievement <oJ - goals, stressed the following 
steps: 

4 1. The meeting was held at the convergence c^f personnel at the cooper- 
ating institutions; \ 

2. Whenever possibfe, administrators were in attendance at the meeting 
to give their approval to 1 project activities; < 

.3. Project staff involved personnel at the cooperating institutions in 
whatever way* was appropriate, but ^kept the- greatest share, of the 
* work for themselves; and 

♦ 

4. Follow-up for the meeting, such as rr\eettag notes and expressions 
of "appreciation, always reinforced" the cooperative efforts. 

Thesfi^ame tactics were used to defeat interdepartmental protectiverre§s or 
turfmanship. • ; . 9 ,' , \ - » \^ 

* J > 

% Attitudes of Vocational Teachrer Educators 

The second greatest -barrier to tKe , achievement of \the project goals was 
the hesitancy felt by vocational teacher educators concerning the handicapped. 
Mpny vocational teacher educators Have not taught in public schools for many 
years . - Always sensitive to the accusation .of dwetfind in ivory towers, 
teacher educators ars quick to take the negative side in ihis issue, hesitant 
as they are to assume conditions Ur^at would allow the successful inclusion of 
handicapped, students in regular Vocational classes. Most simply canpot 

• envision a school 1 setting where support services are provided fqr handicapped 
students; most have'nb idea of what thGse support services nrright be. There- 

" fore, their security lies in reinforcing- the hesitancies thai their students 
have. Furthermore, teacher educators- frequently believe that encouraging 
mainstreaming ' is tantamount Ao encouraging inappropriate ^placement--the 
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severely retarded student rather than the mildly retarded student, the se- 
verely disturbed rather than the mildly disturbed . Given the teacher educa- 
tors 1 extreme ' lack of experience, it is' not surprising that they^ do not 
understand the scope of handicapping conditions, the thin line that separates 
the special education student from other delayed learning students, and the 
abilities of learning disabled \students in areas other than reading v or math . 
From thus lack of knowledge and experience, therefore, comes-a hesitancy on 
the part of teacher educators to give their preservice students *a positive 
introduction to working with the handicapped and with the special education 
personnel in public schools. 

This probjem has been approached in the same way, tha<, it would.be for 
practicing teachehs-^by seeking to increase knowledge of handicapped stu; 
dents an'd special education servkes and by striving to introduce pQsitive 
experiences with handicapped individuals. As more and more students return 
to teacher educators with stories^ of successful teaching experiences with, 
handicapped students appropriately placed, this problem becomes less and les's 
evident. 



Lack of information ^ 

Another ppoblem has been the la€+: x of\^r>formation personnel from cooper- 
ating institutions had concerning resources. Each institution was required to 
'build a resource library, but without information on available resources, many 
were unable to do so. ThYs problem was addressed by project Staff through 
newsfltters publicizing appropriate documents, through meetings displaying 
films and otper multimedia materials, and through suggestions by the project 
coordinator. * ' . * * 

« 

EVALUATION 

The validation of personnel prepajytion programs is a common concern of 

program coordinators, funding sources, and vocational education teachers. 

Therefore, whether a program is an Service workshop, a course on voca-- 

tipnal special needs, or a teacher education program with information on the 

handicapped infused into each 'program course, evaluation is needed. 

•* • 

Project staff have systematically^ developed two paraHel forms of an 
evaluation instrument* that, assesses the knowledge vocational teachers possess 
about working with mainstreapied handicapped students. The developmental 
process involved the following -steps: \ 

1. Identifying competency domains and* specific competencies needed by 
regular vocational *teachers who work with the handicapped; 

2. Determing which domains and competencies are considered most 
measurable vylth a knowledge test by experts in vocational education 
and special education; 

3. Developing an instrument for use in evaluating knowledge of the 
content domains formulated in Step 2; 
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* 4. Gathering validity, reliability, and norm data on the proposed 
instrument. * • • x ■ 

The instrument was administered to students in undergraduate vocational 
programs at Prairie View A & M University, Sam Houston State University, 
and Texas A & M University Pretest and posttest scores were obtained for 
each, group. Information regarding the specific instruments or complete 
statistical analyses and interpretation can be obtained from the project direc- 
tot>r Summary information is given below. 



S tatistical Analyses: Base Measures 
\ - ' 1 1 ■ 

One-way analyses of-^yariance (ANOvA) were used to determine differ- 
ences among the participating universities as reflected by pretest and posttest 
mean scores of target H students at those schools. ANOVA surrtmary tables 
showing the results are presented in Tables 1 and 2. " 

Table 1 

One-way ANOVA of Pretest Scores by University 



* — — » 


Source 


df 


ms 


f £ 


Between Schools 
Within Schools 


2 
73 


41 .07 
12.63 


3.25. .04 


* ♦ 

One-way ANOVA' of 


Table 2 

Posttest Scores 


4 

by University 




Source 


df 


ms 


£ £ 


Between Schools 
Within Schools 


2 

' 73, 


* 16.40. • 
12.46 


1..32 .28 



It can be seen that, whereas there were "significant differences among 

schools on the pretest measure, no such difference was observed among 

schools on the posttest measure. Mean scores by university are given in 
Table 3. 
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Pretest an* Posttest Mean 'Scores t/y University / 
(maximum score pos'stble 1 ^ ,30) 



Participating 
University 




Pretest 
Mean 




Posttest 
Mean 


1 


C 


18.28 




19.20 


2 




19.36 




19.86" 


3 




15.62 

0 




17.50 



One-way ANOVX also was used to examine differential effect* of infusion 
atnor>g program are^s. Summary results for the protest and \posttest *by / 
program area are presented in Tables 4, 5, and 6. ^ 



Table 4 ' 



One-way ANOVA of Pretest Scores by Program Area 



Source df 


ms 


£ £ 


Between progranrfs 3 


55.05 


4.72 .005 . 


c Within programs 72 


11.66 




t 


Table 5. 




One-way ANOVA of Posttest Scores 


of Program Area 


* "Source df 


ms 


F R 






Between programs * 3 


61.72 


5.87 ' ;ooi 


Withiri programs 72 


1$. 52 
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Table 6 



p. 

Pretest and Posttest Mean Scores by Program Area 
(maximum scor*e possible ='30) 



x 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Program 

1 , 


Mean 


Mean 


A 


16.75 


17.10 


B 


19.42 


20.58 


C 


19.40 


19.60 


D 


15.62 


17.50 


E 







Statistical Analyses: Gain Scores 

Relative gain . The degree of relative change in 'test score (knowledge 
gained) across schools and program areas is presented in Tables 7 and 8. 

Table 7 

One-way ANOVA of Gain Scores by University 



Source 


df 


ms 


- E 




Between schools 


2 


* 5.56 


.81 .45. 




Within schools 


73 


6.90 


* 








• \ - 










Table 8 






One-way /^NOVA of Gain Scores 


by Program Area 




* $ource ~" 


df 


ms - 






la 

Between schools 


3 


~ 7.03 


1 , 02 . 39* 




Within schools 


.71 


6.86 ' 


*> 


»- 



In terms of .relative increase of knowledge displayed by studen.ts ,on the 
-test instrument/ it can be seen that no school or 'program achieved signifi- 
cantly greater improvement than any other. 
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Absolute gain . The degree of change in test scores within program 
areas by school is ■ presented in Table 9. As indicated in. Table 9, onfy 
students in program area 2 at university 1 and program 4 at university 3 
displayed significant improvement in knowledge about meeting the needs of the 
handicapped in vocational/industrial training programs. 

Table 9' 

Gain Scores within Program " Areas and Universities 



School 


Pnpgram 
A rea 


n 


Means 

Pro 


0 


Mean ' 
Diff. 


t 




1 . 


A 


20- 


16.75 


17.10 


.35 


.53 


. .60 


1 


B 


26 


19.46 


20.81 


1.35 


2.80 . 


.01 


1 


E 














2 


B 


12 


19.33 


20.08 


" .75' 


.91 


.38 


2 


C 


10 


/ 19.40 


19.60 


.20 


.26 


.80 


3 


D- 


8 ' 


15.62 


17.50 


1.88 


2.53" 


.04 




E a 
















All 


76 


18.32 

? 


19.21 


y>89 


2.89 


.004 



Complete information not available. 



Discussion off Results » 

Studen/t achievement and infusion . Mean pretest scores by program area 
ranged froWi a rni.nimum .of 52 percent of questions answered to a maximum of 
65' percent] Posttest means by program area ranged from 57 percent to 69 
percent, '-tor university differences, pretest mean scores ranged from 52 
percent to. 64 percent*, while posttest means for schools ranged from 58 per- 
cent to 66 percent. For all classes in participating schools and # programs, the 
highest real performance gain represented a mean improvement of about 2* 
questions answered on the posttest, as opposed to the pretest, on a 30- 
question instrument. As indicated in* the section on statistical analyses, for 
most classes no significant achievement gain was manifested. It should be 
noted that gain scores were possibly depressed by the fact that some stu- 
dents had been exposed to vocational instruction of the handicapped in pre- 
vious* course work. 

Implementation of infusion: approaches and personnel . Infusion efforts 
currently being reviewed occurred in the l«lst year of the project. -Project 
personnel had been strongly active as resource personnel for infusion activi- 
ties, providing instruction and materials, during* the first two years of the 
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project. During the last project year, regular* instructional personnel from 
participating program areas were encouraged to - pursue infusion indepen- 
dently, as they: would need to do in the future. Since this project was ndt 
based around a tightly ccmtrolled experimental effort, cooperating instructors 
^ were allowed to ,evol 4 ve \he\r own approaches. Such approaches ranged from 
' the review of equity legislation by regular .instructors, to the presentation of 
comprehensive information and materials by regular instructors who had had a 
course in vocational speciaJ needs, to the use of resource personnel. The 
largest pretest mean and most significant gain was exhibited by a class who 
Received infusion conducted mainly by a knowledgeable regular instructor but , 

* in tandem with a resource person (see Table 9, school 1, program B). The 
next larggst gain (program D, school 3) was associated with the- use of re- 
source personnel only for infusion activities. 

There are at least three factors which could possiWy account for the 
relatively poorer results obtained by regular vocational teacher educators 

• acting alone,: ' * Q ' 

1. \Vorkload of .teacher educators. Teacher educators must juggle an 
, already crowded course schedule. Trying to find time to "fit in' 1 

activities related to vocational special needs, much less deal with 
v them properly, seems to be a true difficulty. „ 

2. Lack of knowledge. Even ' when, resource materials specific to voca- 
tional special neeas are available, many teacher educators do not 
possess the necessary background to Tpake effective use' of them. 
What amounts to an area of professional ignorance -prevents appro- 
priate ' selection .anjd presentation of instruction which means that 

reaT infusion did' not occur at all. 

• ** 

3. Attitudes. 'Attitudes of instructors and students still represent a 
significant problem. Many university "students have no practical 
knowledge related to instruction of ^handicapped students, are 
therefore Unsure of their ability to work with handicapped clients, 

^ and are perhaps uncomfortable at. the thought. If a student major- 

ing in vocational/industrial education is uncertain in this fashion, 
or plainly negative, it doesn't take a strong effort on the part of a 
teacher educator to damage motivation to work with special needs 
students. If a teacher 'educator communicates a negative attitude 
toward vocational special needs, either directly through expressed 
sentiments, or indirectly through simply feeling harassed about 
trying to fit everything into 'a larger course load, college or univer- 
sity studnets will be influenced accordingly. It must be admitted 
that vocational special needs is stfll not a 4 popular topic for an 
appreciable number 0f teacher educators. * [ 



Implications . 

I 

Although this project was of limited scope, the outcomes agree with what 
a thoughtful educator would guess: Infusion activities for teacher education 
classes work best when a regular instructor, with at least a modicum of \ 
knowledge related to special needs, has major responsibility for infusion but 
is aijle to call on additional expertise for support. This model makes sense 
intuitively, for the information then has the positive sanction of the professor 
and the additional credibility attached to aft outside expert. : * 

O * -2J8- 
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Some practical problems arise, however. In: the curren 
couple of teacher educators had received knowledge or pos^ 
ground -which equipped t^em to address vocational special ne 
on a sure footing.. Not surprisingly, those teachers' classes 
best performances when tested. The question that immediately . 
is: What happens if or when those instructors leav£ that progra. 

Perhaps these concerns are only of short-term interest. P 
few years, the current crop of vocational studen| researchers, 
exposed to vocational speciaf needs instruction through infusion 
their classes, will provide a future cadre of teacher educators who 
tent, strong advocates of handicapped students' vocational instruct 

For the time being, it would seenf prudent to assure the avail 
expert resource personnel while continuing to encourage acquisition 
tional special needs knowledge and skilfs by vocational teacher^ 

* * It is only fair that in addition to these more "formal evaluation ac 
an informal assessment based on project goals apd objectives should 
dressed. The first set of objectives addressed the encouragement of ir 
activities among vocational teacher educators, through workshops, reso 
and requirements from the state, education agency. Within introductory 
eral education courses, a distinct segment o'f the course has been set 
for information about the handicapped. Infusion performed by vocai 
teacher educators, however, must, by its very pervasiveness, be 
'throughout their courses. We can state that vocational teacher educa 
have made extensive use of project staff, project resources, and pr~ 
activities. 9 

' The second set of objectives addresses the accumulation and organizati 
of resources at each pf the three cooperating institutions. This has be< 
done through the assistance of project staff. Many of these materials wi 
continue to be available to educators throughout the state of Texas throug 
the Vocational Special Needs Lending Library at Texas A & M University. 
Lists of complete holdings are available from the. program, coordinator. * 

The third set of objectives addresses the need for inservice and pre- 
service activities. Through the project described herein and through other 
projects coordinated by the Vocational Speciaf Isieeds Programs at Texas A & M 
University, extensive inservice activities have been conducted during the last 
three years. Local inservice activities have addressed over 3,000 vocational 
and special education teachers; statewide conferences have addressed <?ver 
1 ,000 administrators, counselors, superintendents, principals, and other 
support personnel; preservice activities have reached over 1,000 vocational 
education preservice students; and workshops have reached teacher educators 
from over 75 percent of the vocational teacher education institutions in Texas,. 

Each year of the five years that the Vocational Special Needs Program 
has been in existence, program staff have been encouraged by the interest 
within the vocationl education community concerning the education^ of handi- 
capped students. Each year program staff have expressed the belief that, 
"This is the year for the handicapped in Texas." Each year th? interest has 
exceeded that of the year before;, this year is n6 exception As funding for 
/the project described ends, the work of the project continues in a way that 
* could never .have been anticipated or achieved without the project. Th(ree 

9 
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years ago as the project began, information on the handicapped was yet to be 
included in certification requirements. Three years ago, little if any atten- 
tion was being given to the preservice level in Texas. All efforts were 
addressed to the inservice of vocational teachers at the secondary level. As 
a result of this project, that focus on secondary levels has been broadened to 
include the vocational teacher educator. Because of the bold initiative of 
project personnel, plans are being made now c to continue this expanded focus. 



RESOURCES 



Interagency Cooperation 

'Much r of the success of this project has come from' the excellent de- 
partmental and administrative support we have received from within the' Texas 
A & M University. At the departmental level, the Interdisciplinary Education 
program took what began on a previous project as a soft-moViey position ' and 
converted it to a hard-money, tenure track position. In addition to the 
initial graduate coyrses, Interdiciplinary Education also offered two under- 
graduate courses in vocational special needs. At the higher administrative 
level, we have been fortunate to have had two deans who w£re extremely m 
supportive of appropriate services for handicapped students. 

At the state level, the state agency took the project's goals and made 
them its own, requiring, as part of every certification, information and skills 
related to handicapped students. The state agency has also provided funding 
for the personnel development activities of the Vocational Special Needs Pro- 
gram related to project goals. The project could Have been conducted without 
'this support, but the staff would have had to spend considerably more time 
eocouraging preservice personnel to take an interest in information related to 
the handicapped. 

Without th£ cooperative efforts of the university and the state agency, 
the project could not have had ^uch-_a__ far-reaching impact, nor would we 
have such high hopes of seeing the efforts continue. However,., this same ' 
support could ^have % been gathered from department faculty or from graduate 
students, if a comprehensive personnel development program were not in 
force. The key is to have a source of encouragement, new ideas, and con- 
tinuity for project goals, as well as people who can pick up responsibility for 
related activities. - * ^ 9 

» • » 

* 

llniversity ^Resources ' 

* v ' 

At a more concrete level, the project has al^o enjoyed; the resources 
available through the Texas A & M University System, including the univer- 
sity library. THe central library at Texas A & M Universitylhas in excess of ^\ 
1*1 million volumes, l^^tfOO periodicals and over 900,000 volume equivalents on * 
micro-forra. IrA education, it has over 800 current serial titles, or 87%-of the 
Journals indexed in the Education Index. The library is a federal repository, . 
has an automated retrieval system* operating on 40 data bases, including, 
ERIC, and * is a member of^'the Center for Research Libraries. The library 
also has sizable holding^ of cjoverhment documents, and is, of course, in a 
cooperative iriterlibrary loan agreement with all major institutions/ including 
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national libraries such -as the Library of Congress. The university has an 
excellent education technology department, with whatever, audiovisual equip- 
ment we have needed for our activities. * 

In addition, we have made extensive use of the university's computer 
facilities. We have rented a terminal with hook-up to the university's Amdahl 
370, and we ;are cataloging all holdings in the ■ Lending Library. In the 
future, we wiM be able to list materials which address any of a list of descrip- 
tors, update' holdings frequently and simply and provide specific answers to 
requests . * 

% ♦ 

Vocational- Special Needs Lending ' Library 

>' 

The project has had the benefit of a nucleus of vocational spectal needs, 
materials amassed during $a previous project. This nucleus was built upon to 
form the current Vocational Special Needs Lending Library, vVith its over 
2,000 volumes-, numerous multimedia programs / and training systems. This 
specialized collection has been extremely helpful in personnel development 
activities. 

« 

These .materials can be borrowed by educators within the state of Texas. 
The complete catalog of ma ^§fe ia,s in the library is available at cost to inter- 
ested persons in other stajgp. in addition, project staff would be glad- to 
help institutions in other states to establish a similar library. 

>» 

\ ■ 

Products Developed by the P/oject - ^ - 

In addition to the library holdings, the project staff have developed ' 
many products, which are available at cost. The Appendix is a listing af 
some of these materials. , A few of the more useful products are described 
briefly below. . * . 

Instruction in Vocational Special Needs: A Resource for Teacher Edu - 
cators by P>arrish and Kok was developed to respond to requests for informa- 
tion on establishing courses on vocational/special edutation. .It is comprised 
of information on courses and programs offered at 25 universities and includes 
course syllabi, handouts, overheads, and other materials. Teacher Training 
in Vocattonal/Special Education , developed at a three-day retreat, is a series 
of questions and responses between special and vocationaUfceachers . Making 
Mainstreaming Work: A Handbook for Vocational Administrators by Clark is a 
'guide to inservice training for vocational teachers. Organized by different 
categories of inservice, it gives actual activities, t such as games, , simulations, 
and case studies. . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

V 

Based on what has been accomplished through this project and based ■ 
upon the difference these accomplishments have made in vocational preservice 
education in Texas, we offer these recommendations. First, we suggest that 
-institutions in other states initiate cooperative efforts similar to the effort 



established between Prairie View A* & ' M University, -.Sam Houston State 
University, and Texas A & M yniversityi The increased resources available 
through this cooperative effort and the expanded base, of experience made 
this effort well worthwhile. 

Next, we recommend that other 'states use this initial consortium as a 
base for addressing heeds of other vocational teacher educators within the 
state, broadening the vision beyond the first cooperative effort. The re- 
sources and manpower of the consortium can provide technical assistance to 
other institutions, leading to regional networks available for assistance, 
additional cooperative endeavors,' and inservice activities. ' , 

In addition, we recommend statewide gatherings' for vocational teacher 
educators The first statewide workshop we sponsored essentially provided 
✓ information and heightened awareness of the handicapped movement; .the 
second allowed teacher educators to meet with special education specialists to 
identify exactly what they would need to include in their preservice courses. 
This approach has worked extremely well for us;- we recommend it for other 
states. 

• We also recommend that other states begin to build resource centers for 
teacher educators. The Lending . Library initiated through this project fol- 
lowed the mpdel of the Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center, which has enjoyed 
extensive use by educators, parents, advocates, and handicapped individuals 
in Wisconsin. While use of the library will extend beyond teacher educators, 
the library will nevertheless be instrumental in continuing the effort of the 
project by providing assistance to. preservice courses. 

Although the development of personnel to provide .vocational training to 
handicapped students requires providing inservice to secondary teachers and 
support* personnel, we have discovered that neglecting the inservice of voca- 
tional teacher educators is neglecting a vital link in the educational system. 
We recommend, in conclusion, that other states speedily address this popula- 
tion if they have not already done so. 



Donald L. Clark is Project. Director of the Vocational . Special Needs Project 
and Associate pean >or Research, College of Education, Texas A & M 
University Linda Parrish is Coordinator of the Project and Assistant Profes- 
sor, • College of Education, Texas A & M University. Marilyn R Kok.is Re- 
search Associate On the Project. 'Address requests for information to Linda 
H. Parrish,' College of. Education, Texas A & M University, College Station, 
Texas 77843, (713) 845t2444. 
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APPENDIX - . 

<& 

Products Developed by the Vocational SpeciahNeecis Project 1 . 1 
^1 Texas A & M University ' . 

These materials can be ordered at cost from the project. A .price list 
and order form is available from the authors. * •■ 

Assisting Handicapped Students in Vocational-Technical Programs in Commun- 
ity Colleges. 

Building .Toward More Effective Training for -Special Ne'eds Stu^efrts^Con- 
ference Proceedings, 1980. * * ^ 

Clark, D. (Ed.). Making^ Mainstreaming Work: A .Handbook for Vocational 
Administators. * * t 

Foley A T. • Final Report: Inservice Professional Development for Personnel 
SpnTing the Handicapped in Texas Through Secondary Career/Vocational 
•^hd^jcation . 

Foley, T/and Clark, D. Access Strategies for the Handicapped in Vocational ' 
Education: Final Report. . • * 

Foley, T. and Kok, M. Federal Assistance for VocationaLEducation: Analy- 
, sis of the Federal Regulations for thfe Vocational Education-Amendment of 
1976 (P. L. 94-482)'. * ' 

1 

Gish, R, The .Role and Function of Texas Youth Council. 

Hull, M. Employment of the Handicapped in Federal Agencies, Organisations, < 
and Installation. j' 

Hull, M. (Ed.). Encouraging Career Opportunities Unlimited Through Echjca- 
tion and Rehabilitation. Conference Proceeding, 1978*. 

^\ * 

Hull, M. Programming for the Handicapped. Conference Proceedings, 1977. 

Hull, M. ; Barry, O. ; Clark, D.; ^nd R. Gishr^ Teaching Vocationaf, Skills' 
and Concepts to Students with Special Needs. t , , e * • 

Hull, M. and Foley, T. Nondiscrimination op the Basis of Handicap: Analy- *, 
* sis of the Federal Regulations for Section* 504 of trie Rehabilitation Act of 
-1973 (P. L. 93-112), . ; ' 

Kok, M. . Specifying and Writing a Daily Lesion Plan/ 

Kok, M. (Ed.). Team Leadership Training In- Vocational Special Needs. 
Conference Proceedings, 1979. * - 

Kok, M. The Texas, Rehabilitation Commission: *' A Review. 

* • * .* 

,Kfr)k, M. ; Jernigan, J.; and Hull, M. Identifying Learning Styles and Com- 
plimentary Teaching Methods. 
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Mayfietd, B. and Hull, M. The -Cooperative Work-Study Program. 

* y . * 

A Model VEH Program. ' 

O'KSefe, A. Barriers to Employment -for the. Handicapped. 
,0'Keefe, A. Determining 

Readability' Levels, // 

O'Keefe, ^A. Teaching*' the Mildly,- Retarded-The Developing R<jle of the 
Regular -Classroom Teachers. . • 

O'Keefe, A. Vocational Education for the Handicapped: A Brief History. 
-O'Keefe, A. and Kok, M. .Learning Disabilities. ' 
Pandy, '5. Group Behavior Modification for the Handicapped. 
Pandy/ S. fcd(\y\dha\{Jie^ Behavior Modification. 
Parrish/ L. v Developing lE^s. 
Parrish, L:\ M^instreaming. 

•Parish/ L and * Kok, M. Instruction in Vocational Special Needs: A Re- 
* , source for^Teacher Educators. 

Vocational Education for Handicapped Persons: A National Priority. 

0 * > •«. fib 
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A MASTERS DEGREE P.ROGRAM IN VOCATIONAL/SPECIAL EDUCATION 

* , 

GERALDINE MARKEL AND" ELLA BOWEN 



School of Education, University of Michigan » 

: : _ " — ~ — ' ^ J 

PROJECT, OVERVIEW . . 

i 

The Vocational/Special Education Master's Degree /Program at the' 
University of Michigan xis' a combined 30 hour sequence using the faculty °and 
resources of two separate- progr'ams within the School of Education: Occupa- 
tional Education and Special Education. The two-year competency-based 
program was designed to meet the ne§^s of educators Taced v^/ith the dual tasK 
of providing vocational education for the handicapped. .The program is 
geared for those persons currently in, or desiring to assume, teaching or 
leadership positions in careeh and vocational education for .the handicapped. 

This is not a joint degree progranrv. Depending on prior experience, 
certification/ and interest, prospective students apply to either Occupational 
Education or Special Education. Upon admission, individualized programs are 
established with the trainee majoring -In occupatiorial education or special 
education with the possibility of additional coursework leading to certification 
in one area of special education. Participants working toward, this concentra- 
tion have had previous experience not only in vocational and* special educa- 
tion, but also in such areas as guidance and counseling and . vocational 
^Rehabilitation. / . : , \ 

Although there 'is an opportunity for the advisor and student to estab- 
lish individualized objectives which reflect the student's professional interests 
and skill levels, the program for every student includes the following: 

* A sequence oft academic courses in vocational education and special 
education; 

* Experiences to develop professional sophistication in the translation 
of research into practice; 

*** Opportunities to design, conduct, and evaluate experimental pro- 
grams of interventon in educational settings; and 

* Experiences in the communication of ideas, including professional 
writing and. oral presentations. 

Program. GoalS and Objectives 

* The primary gqal is ' that- participants acquire skills and leadership abili- 
. ties essential for working with handicapped students at the secondary level. 
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Additional goals include providing a vocational Concentration to students 
interested in a mastfec's degree program* in special e'ducation, and providing ,a 
special education concentration (and possibles/special education certification) ^to 
students ? interested Jn \a master's degree Wogram in vqtational education. 

Two innovative features of the program .are that it a) focuses jointly on 
pedagogical and leadership skills and b) recruits personnel with previous^ 
training in vocational education or speciaj education who currently fill educa- 
tional roles where'they' can apply»newly acquired skills. 

In order to "achieve vthe overall goals of the Vocational/Special Education 
program, six major objectives were identified:. * ' 

1. To establish 'an advisory committee - composed of cohsumers and 
professional to provide guidance and feedback to the procfram; 

>* 

• 2. To develop a 30 hour master's level sequence combining the re- 
sources of the Occupational Education and Special Education pro- 
grams at the University of Michigan; 

3. To recruit educational personnel with previous experiences in voca- 
tional and special education who will be committed to increasing the 
vocational and career options of handicapped students; 

4. To design and pilot a comprehensive, competency-based training 
progrsim to train personnel to increase the vocational/career options 
of handicapped students; ' ^ . 

5. To evaluate the ^fficacy of the training program and assess its 
impact on program graduates, their educational environments, and 
the students they serve; and 

6. To disseminate information about the program and its effectiveness 
*• to professionals and consumers at local, state, and national levels. 

The Appendix gives the subobjectives and a brief overview of project 
activities by objectives. 

There are currently 32 trainees enrolled In the program. These stu- 
* dents, almost all of whom are concurrently pursuing careers, brought an 
average of eighty years of outside work experience to the campus -setting. 
The diversity and interest areas of their present roles suggests the wide 
appeal of This program to a broad Spectrum o^the educational establishment. 
Current students' occupational roles inclu^ej^^Jteacher ' consultants; resource 
, teachers for physical, emotional and mental impairments; and classroom teach- 
ers in - business administration, auto mechanics, pre-vocational and career 
edification. Similarly, the students are employed in an equally varied number 
of settings, most notably:, intermediate school programs, regular secondary 
schoojs, skills centers, and inpatient facilities, all spread over a 'wide geo- 
graphic area. 

It is expected that, based on. the experiences encountered in the, pro- 
gram, graduates will provide direct services to the handicapped or advance to 
consultative or administrative positions in the 'area of vocational/special educa- 
tion . 
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Competency Development 



STRATEGIES 



3 



A set of 13^ competencies and 62 mastery statements needed by voca- 
tional/special education personnel was developed. The mastery statements 
were usefuT in determining the extent to which students had demonstrated 
competency in each of % the areas identified. The 13 competencies are as 
follows: 

1. Legislation . The trainee will demonstrate a knowledge of the pur- 
pose, applicability, and general provisions of federal, state, and 
local . legislation and guidelines as they relate to the general and 
vocational education of handicapped and special needs students. 

2 - Disability characteristics . The trainee will identify the types and 
levels of impairments and demonstrate a knowledge of learning 
characteristics and social implications associated with each. 

3 - Least restrictive program options/mainstreaming . The trainee will 
demonstrate an understanding of the concept and intent of least 
restrictive environment as it relates to vocational and career educa- 
tion of handicapped students and as it relates to attitudes. / 

* - r 

r - 

4 - Interdisciplinary/interagency cooperation . The trainee will demon- 
strate a knowledge of the component^of a comprehensive continuum 

?. °f education/habilitation services frfr handicapped students and the 

roles of^various agencies and professionals. 

5. Assessment . The trainee will demonstrate a knowledge of handi- 
capped students 1 growth and developmental expectancies compared 

. to normal developmental and achievement expectancies. 

6. Individualized plans . The trainee will demonstrate a knowledge of 
the provisions for, and assurances of, individualized education and 
assurances of, individualized education and .habilitation plans for 
handicapped students. j . 

7 - Program development . Th/e trainee will demonstrate a knowledge, of 
the goals, issues, options, and strategies for providing incKvidqal- 
ized instructional programs for handicapped youth and young*adults. 

8. Program implementation . The trainee will demonstrate skills in 
analyzing and 'adapting the physical, social, and instructional as- 
pects^ of the vocational learning environment which provide optimal 
learning situations for handicapped studeqts. 

9-' Instructional and program evaluation . The trainee will demonstrate 
the ability to design, implement, and utilize evaluation procedures 
to assess individual student progress, and instructional and pro- 
gram effectiveness for special needs students. 
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10. Linguistic/cultural differences . The trainee will demonstrate knowl- 
edge of^jje impact of language or cultural differences and communi- 
cation ' "jRairments on the learning and vocational choices and 

3 Of I 



success of handicapped students. 



% 



11. Sex-role stereotyping . The trainee will demonstrate an under- 
standing 6f the issues, patterns, and implications of sex role- 
stereotyping on the educational and vocational expectancies and 
choices for handicapped students. 

12. Staff development/consultation . The trainee will demonstrate' skills 
in assessing needs for consultative service and design a plan for 

* delivering and evaluating such services. * 

.13. Professional development . The trainee will engage in self- 
management and self-Jmppevement activities that # increases their 
personal and professional effectiveness. 

'The competences were developed based on information gained from the 
advisdry committee', local vocational/special educators, and various -national 
meetings and conferences. In order to validate the "competencies, a state- 
wide study was conducted with three groups of vocational educators, special 
educators, and spedfel nl%s personnel. Administrators, coordinators, and 
direct, service personnel were included. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the extent to which these persons agreed that the identified compe- 
tencies were important .and comprehensive. 

Course Requirements , — 

• The 13 competencies were integrated into the existing curriculum offered 
by the Occupational and Special Education programs, .including field work and 
other related course requirements. Given the strong emphasis on' program 
and instructional design in Occupational Education and the focus on special- 
ized approaches for those with handicaps it was not necessary, nor feasible, 
to create a series of new enureses. One reorganized seminar served as the 
focal point for the first offering, and students then attained competencies as 
they enrolled in various courses. 

A number of courses were identified for particpants in the program. 
These" courses were divided into four categories: 

1 Specific program requirements . The basic requirements for each 
program were identified, consolidated, and shaped to accommodate 
this new thrust. "Required were a seminar centering on the compe- 
tencies and a practicum experiences focusing on working with 
handicapped individuals receiving vocational services. « 

2 Core courses .- The participants are required to complete 12 hours 
of core courses in Occupational- and Special Education including 
offerings such as Occupational Education in Community Schools, 
Research in Occupational Education, Assessment Strategies/Practices 
for Children with Learning Problems,' and Remedial Practices for 
those with Learning Difficulties. 
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3. Electives ., Participants are encouraged to complete six hours of 
electives in #ie School of Education which will-support their interest * 
in vocational/special education. Options include courses in dis- 
ability areas, other ^courses in occupational education, counseling, - 
bilingual-bicultural edupatipn, and, vocational rehabilitation. 

Cognates . Participants are required to elect ten hours of courses, 
ywithin the university that have a relationship to vocational/special 
education (e.g., social work' and psychology). S 

Advisory Comrhjttee Meetings ■ ; 

In order to ensurr"TfiaTl^ and course requirements are Appro- 

priate, ongoing input is provided by an * advisory committee composed, of 
community leaders, public school and university personnel,, parents, disabled 
individuals, and state level ' representatives of vocational educational, special 
education and vocational rehabilitation services.* The advisory committee was 
involved in the development of/ the thirteen competency statemen&s^and tfo£ 
mastery tasks which form the basis of the program. The establishment of an 
.advisory committee and the development of the advisory committee handbook 
proved to be an effedUve strategy because of* the up-to-date, ongoing input 
and feedback which was provided to the program. The input provided by the 
advisory committee represented problems in the field and encompassed Jdeas 
that might not have been presented by professionals, at the university/ 

* * i 

The membership of 'this committee represented exceptional talept and < 
leadership in the field. Since the Michigan State Department of Education W&s ' 
represented by the^ heads of Special Education, Vocational Education and 
Vocatiqpal Rehabilitation there was an informal sanction and recognition of the 
program. Key consumers and personnel in th,e field were members and lead- 
ers .of new programs participated. Several subsequently became students in 
the program providing important informalion* on current needs. 

' . . • v . 

Handbook Development 



Two handbooks were developeg during the 1979-80 school year: The Stu - 
dent Handbook and The Competency Handbook . The Student Handbook served 
as an agreement betweerf the two programs. All requirements, resources, and 
worksheets were included. Therefore, /faculty unfamiliar with the alternative 
field had a ready source of information. This handbook greatly facilitated 
advising since it provided an overview, acquainted all students with require- 
ments and- procedures, and structured the planning and managing* of their 
individualized programs. In addition, the hart^book was sept in response to 
inquiries about the new program. The Competency Handbook described the 
thirteen competencies and 62 mastery statements identified as being essential 
for vocational/sepcial education personnel. The Competencies pravided a 
consolidated set of tasks which trainees could use to integrate their course-, 
work and to" structure individualized work. - \ ^ 
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Program Scheduling - 

% ~ ■ 

One effective strategy that aided in making -the combined program a 
success was the method of scheduling courses. Both core courses and- re- 
quired electives werexgcheduled in such a way that there was a great deal of 
interaction between .theVocational and special education studerftsfoand between 
students and S.taff. fn 'addition, several of the doctoral students in both' 
.programs were included in various 'educational and social activities. 

_ • .- < 

Instructional .Resource File Development . ' 

The development* of the resource file began during 1979-80 school year. 
At this point, the file includes books, articles, annotations, and materials 
from both state and national resources. Students enrolled in the required 
vOcatidnal/special education Seminar in the summer of 1980 utilized the , re- 
source file and have continued to" use the file for related information"' in vari- 
ous other classes. Plan's are , underway to organize the vertical ^resource file 
according to the thirteen competencies "identified" for the Vocational/Special 
Education program. ' The -resource room has also served as a useful meeting 
*f31ace for students and staff . 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 



Time • , . 

There was an extremely limited time period available prior to program 
initiation. Far example, the organization of the afclyisory committee occurred 
5imultaneously with recruiting, admission, and advising activities. One solu- 
tion to the time constraints was the use of multi-purpose group meetings 
conducted fof\ enrolled as well as prospective students*? Activities such as 
program introduction, recruitment/ needs assessment and advising were con- 
ducted in one Saturday morning s'ession. 

Interpersonal Interaction B 

- Recognizing; that a new prggram led* by faculty who had not previously 
collaborated might have communication- problems, a central resource room was 4 
established "for conferences, w.ork sessions, and use of the resource fijev 
This tactic greatly facilitated communication and sharing among faculty, staff, 
and students.. In addition^ several social events were scheduled to provide 
' time for students apd faculty to become acquainted. J , 



. Certification 
' ' — f — 



' l- " ' Several -special' educators" desired certification in vocational education. 
* JL, because of extensive and specialtz^'d recfuirements in vocational education this 
»/ > : 'was impossible. We therefore created a r 10 hour - concentration in occupational / ' 
'• education courses and advised students to 'attend specialized vocational 
courses (e.g., auto mechanics) at' other universities or community colleges. 
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Individualized and supplementary programs were designed fo.r vocational 
educators wishing special education certification to encourage tension free 
interaction and discussion. Procedures for processing and sharing informa- 
tion and memos were established. 



Bu.dget 

* » 
Initially we lacked clear procedures for requesting and approving ex- 
penses for supplies and materials. To avoid confusion and conflict" between 
the two programs, budgetary responsibilities and procedures were clearly 
defined for each of the coordinators. One clerical person was assigned to 
monitor the budget and maintain financial records. 



EVALUATION 



Design - 4 

*■ • * 

Evaluation, the process of collecting and using information to make 
educational decisions, is an ongoing activity for the Vocational/Special Educa- 
tion Project. Using the concepts of formatjve and summative -evaluation, we 
attempted to operate an "adaptive /system. 11 Such a system continuously 
assesses its performance .to improve instruction, judge effectiveness, and" 
ascertain the significance of that performance to relevarit cbnsumers and 
decision makers. 

Judgments are made concerning- maintenance or modification of program 
components *Mn relation to two basic questions: .(a) To what, degree are pro- 
gram objectives attained? and' (bu) How significant is our program 'to others 
external to the School or University? 

Since this evaluation model is designed' as an adaptive system, it views 
each component within the training sequence, as a series of processing and 
receiving systems. Each of the four sub-systems (trainee, courses, field 
experiences, and educational commumty) gains information about performance 
which then provides feedback or\ the attainment of objectives and the signifi- 
cance of the program to various consumers.. The first three sub-systems are 
concerned with ^short-term, university-related activities. The fourth sub- 
system is concerned' with events or perceptions that occur pn ,a long-term 

basis outside the university^ community. « 4 

* * •% * 

Trainee . The first sub-system used self-report information, assessment 
on competency tasks in practica, results from course work, tests, and inter- 
actions with peers and faculty. " < t \ 

A ' 

Courses . The second sub-system includes review of trainee performance 
in course work ^s measured by papers, tests, logs, and class involvement 
apd faculty performance as indicated by School of Education instruments. 

Field experiences ; The third' sub-system looks at the results of, trainee 
performance in practica and other field work. Decisions are based* on evalua- 
tive data on the- affect and skills of students -as vfewed by on-site teachers, 
administrators, or university supervisors and faculty. 
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' Educational community . The final sub-system reviews the evaluation 
within the educational communities and is an external and long-term process 
which uses information on the performance of alumni and faculty in the larger 
educational context. 

In regard to evaluation by the professional and school communities, the 
sources of information used for program evaluation include: (a) surveys of 
graduates' professional placement in terms of jobs, level of responsibility, 
length of employment, 'and number of students served; (b) the value of their 
training in relation to success in their roles; (c) assessment of graduates' job 
competence and potential for future work by their supervisors' evaluations, 
(d) the opinions and employment requests by local state or comgiunity^ agen- 
cies as to the relevance and usefulness of the program; (e) reviews by com- 
mittees external to the University; (f) evaluation of ihservice or faculty work 
at professional -meetings; (g) reviews or use of professionaf publications; snd 
(h) grants or funds allocated to the program by outside agencies. 

This model attempts to (a) determine the short-term effects of training, 
(b) ascertain the long-term effects of the program in terms of contribution of 
leadership personnel in the field, and (c) document the impact on the lives of 
handicapped children and young adults. 

Instruments, suchr as questionnaires, observation . forms, self report 
assessments, and follow-up surveys, have been prepared for each level of 
training. 



Impact * t 

Program evaluation and impact is being assessed on an interim basis. A 
75-item survey has been administered to the trainees and this data is cur- 
rently being analyzed. . The purpose of the survey is to determine. to what 
extents/students feel they have benefited from the combined program thus far. 

Evaluations indicate that the courses offered to date have been positively 
Sviewed by students. For example, evaluation data from the summer seminar 
indicated that over 90 percent of the class felt that it was an excellent course. 
Additionally, both vocational and .special education students felt they had 
learned a great deal from the course and were motivated to learn more about 
the 13 -competencies covered. 

* * • 

Pretest an<4 pos°ttest data x were collected from students enrolled * in the 
fall 1979 seminar which was pilot tested in Flint, Michigan. Similar data were 
collected from the summer 1980 seminar taught in Ann Arbor. Data analysis 
■is currently underway to determine the extent of students 1 knowledge in the 
vocational/speciaf education area before and after involvement in the required 
seminar. 



Indirect Benefits 

There are several' indirect benefits that haye been observed relating to 
doctoral training, faculty professional development, and expanding interest 
within the-School of Education. / 4 - 
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First,* doctoral students in occupational and special education and educa- 
tional psychology have become interested and involved in vocationaf education 
for the handicapped. For example, one doctoVal student in learning disabili- 
ties elected four occupational education courses and/. as a course assistant, is 
helping to infuse career and vocational education into the specjai^education 
master's degree methods course. Three, occupational education trainees have 
selected" special education topics for their dissertations while two doctoral 
research assistants from educational psychology will be presenting papers 
refated to vocational/special education, at a state-wide educational research* 
conference. These incidents indicpte^the unanticipated impact of this master's 
degree project on doctoral students. 

Another benefit, accrued from the project has-been the professional^ 
development of the faculty--the project directors -as well as others A in the 
school. This^has occurred from attendance at inservice presentations at. local 
or intermediate school districts or at programs sponsored by professional 
groups (e.g., Council of Exceptional , Children and American Vocational Associa- 
tion) or federally -funded projgcts (e.g., Project Retool). These presenta- 
tions have broadened and deepened the knowledge of each dther's fields. 
Other sources of enlightenment were visits to field sites, reviews of various 
texts a,nd course materials, and interaction with various consultants. 

4 1 

W Still another benefit is that the Droject has/ functioned" as a catalyst 
n the school. For example, when Nathan Azrin, noted behavioral psy-^ 
chologist, presented a two-session program on '/The Job Finding Club," 
representatives from rehabilitation counseling, - vocational rehabilitation/, the 
Comprehensive . Employment and Training Act, guidance and, counseling, main- 
streaming, social Work, and psychology were in attendance.* The. program 
was jointly sponsored by the programs in Vocational and Special Education, 
Institution for the Study of Mental Retardation and Related Disabilities, 
Washtenaw Intermediate School District, Student Coqncil for Exceptional Chil- 
dren and the University of Michigan Applied Psychology Laboratory. 

RESOURCES " ' ' 



University of Michigan 

The .Apn Arbor campus includes seventeen schools and related research 
and education units as follows: 31 centers, 15 institutes, 3 bureaus, and 9 
hospital units, all of which perform service and instructional roles as well as 
research activities. 

Of special relevance are the , institutes , centers, and teaching depart- 
ments whose work is related to the project, including the Mental Health Re- \ 
search Institute, the Center for Human Growth and* Development, the Center 
for Research on Learning and Teaching, the Institute t for Social Research v 

Trainees work most closely with staff and projects at The Institute for 
the Study of Mental Retardation and Related Disabilities (ISMRRD). ^ his is 
an independent . university affiliated facility that "provides interdisciplinary 
assessment, treatment, and"/ in some cases, foHow-.up services for develop- 
mentally disabled individuals of all ages. In addition, program staff repre- 
senting various disciplines (e.g., occupational therapy, psychiatry, psychology, 
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and social Work) conduct special training research projects which provide 
valuable ^training opportunities.. For example, Vocatidnal ^Technology for 
Cerebral Palsy Individuals is a project demonstrating a .model of prescriptive 
services^essential to the assessment and vocational adjustment of adolescents 
and young adults within the community. 

* "* i *> 

Support services provided by the administration and other programs in 
the School of Education were essential to the development of the program. 
For example, financial aid and technipal assistance were provided by the 
Associate Dean for Research in the School of Education. Such assistance 
included a research assistant to analyze needs > assessment data, collect and 
analyze evajuation data, and validity competencie's. In addition, resource 
materials and information were provided by staff involved in the Dean's Main- 
streaming PrQjecUahd the Vocational Rehabilitation Program. * \ 

Two other University resources deserve special emphasis: the Univer- 
sity Library and the Computing Center. The library ^system contains more 
than 5,000,000 volumes and another several hundred thousand in microtext 
housed in the Harlan Hatcher Graduate Library, the undergraduate library, 
21 divisipnal libraries, 7 departmental and area collections, and four special 
libraries. It Is one of the nation's great scholarly libraries. In addition to 
-its collections of bound circulating volumes, the library maintains a 10,000- 
voJume noncirculatincj reference library and some 8,000 periodicaLand serial 
publications. * ■ ^ 

The Computing Center has an AMDAHL 470V/6 computer/connected to 200 
remote terminals, including several in the School of Education. Authorized 
kjsers can also gain access to the computing center through an audiQ-response 
actMated * by. touc'h-tone ^ telephone signals. A wide variety of ' computer 
jnguages can be used ancl a vast number of software systems and data* ba.ses 
*e available. 



v - 

Ann Arbor Center for Independent Living, Inc . The Ann Arbor Center, 
for ^Independent Living is, a consumer-directed agency providing supportive 
independent v living services to severely physically handicapped individuals in 
Wasraenaw County. One of the overriding objectives of the center is *to . 
deverop . a, training program * focusing on self-care and daily living skills; 
peer-sesource counseling; human Sexuality; community resource accessibility; 
job orientation and preparation; recreation and leisured living.. The Center 
offers ft an outreach program to the community and also works in consultation 
with \ata\ schoo'ls^and universities. 

Ha wthorn Center . The Hawthorn Center is a psychiatric r^sidential'and 
outpatient treatment facility for emotionally impaired children. The children 
range iro age fronrl nursery through senior high; 150 are inpatient chjldren 
*and over|j100 children are in the day schtfbl . * 'The school initiated a pre- 
vocational| program in 1966. This was .designed to acquaint learning disabled * 
aclolescentk with a „ variety of occupational! experiences which might stimulate 
their\jnter|est ir\ realistic career choices. fo.work experience Center providng 
the equivalent of pubjic school work-studylprogram was added in 1972. This 
comprehensive -mental health facility serves as a clinical internship site for 
our trainees 
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The Washtenaw Intermediate School District (WISP) . ' This district is a 
regional educational agency serving 10 different . school districts within a 
20-minute drive from Ann Arbor. * i / 

The basic goal of WISD is to provide the leadership to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for all t'he school age children of the district through 
cooperation with local school, districts and the Department of Education of the 
State of Michigan. \ ♦ * , 

* 

Trainees have access to the services of consultants in areas such as 
career education, tests and measurements, and curricula for the handicapped. 
Trainees can also visit programs that ' relate* to juvenile detention, speech 
therapy, diagnostic services, instruction, vocational rehabilitation, emotional 
impairments, special education evaluation services, computer Assisted instruc- 
tion, and many. others. 

There are numerous inservice and staff development activities which are 
conducted by the consultant staff at WISD in cooperation with special educa- 
tion teachers from local, districts. Curriculum materials which have resulted 
from these activities are available to trainees. 

Instructional Materfels Center . The Instructional Materials Center houses 
an extensive * collection of instructional materials ^and ^equipment, professional 
resources, periodicals, and assessment^ instruments. Trainees have access to 
these resources, especially those relate^ to career pre-vocational,. and voca- 
tional education for the handicapped. 

Consultants in this area have served on our advisory committee, re- 
viewed competencies and curriculum, visited several classes, and supervised 
practica. The project benefits immeasurably from these services 



Project Materials 



The Vocational/Special Education Project at the University of .Michigan 
has developed the following materials: 

* Program Handbook : a description of the 'master's sequence includ- 
ir\g course requirements, procedures, and ' assorted, worksheets. 

*' Competency, Handbook : .a listing of 13 major competencies and 
related subcpmpetencies. „ ~ * \ 

* ' Faculty Handbook : a series of worksheets that list the 6 major 

program objectives with related activities and results, and the task 
sheets and timelines related to each objective. \ / 

* Curriculum Guide :* a matrix listing ea'Gh competency and \subcom- 
peteney and the course in which -e^cta is mastered. Syllabic and 
selected materials are included. * r \ 

Information on ordering these materials may -be obtained "by writing tfle au- 
thors (see address at the end of the article). 
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' RECOMMENDATIONS 

. The major goals and- objectives of! this new combined inservice program 
are being attained. Within two years the following, have been accomplished: 
three students have graduated arid 32 trainees are enrolled; competencies 
have been developed and are .undergoing a state-wide .validation Procedure 
"materials and resources have been assembled; and the program is recognised 
as relevant and productive by students, community and governmental agen- 
cies, and other profess ionals*, t 

To replicate this type of program development, the fotlowing record 
mendations are offered: 

* Leadership and staff must represent both disciplines, i.e., voca- 
tional and special .education, and time* must be provided to develop 
working relationships, * 

( * • I 

" * Input and feedbac\ must be sought from a broad representation of 

community members^ including consumer groups, parents, local 

regional and state agencies, professional organizations, and related 
programs and projects within the college. A formal advisory commit- 
tee should be established at the initial planning stage. 

* Input (e.g., needs assessment and interviews) should be sought 
from prospective and enrolled students. 

* Opportunities should be provided so that networks emerge -between 
students and other professionals within the field. v 

* Resources (e.g., needs assessments, attitude questionnaires and 
curriculum materials)- from other programs around the nation should 
be accessed. 



' The Competency Handbook is the product of this project which would be 
most, use ful to others. The entire set of competences could provide .the 
framework for program development at the preservice or inservice level while 
an individual competency could be used in an already eating special or 
vocational education- course. 

conjoint ventures, like' this project, are most easily adopted !• a context 
where there are already existing resources in both disciplines For example, 
tit Un ve rsVy of Michigan has a long history of involvement in occupational 
and special education. Courses in both areas have been offered for over 60 
tears and each had offered comprehensive certification and degree programs. 
The universtty, as the states oldest institution of higher learning, also has 
numerous- resources to support this type of combined program. 

Program developers lacking this type of history fP d . 9 ^^^ 
might be well advised .to collaborate with other colleges (including community 
colleges)-perhaps developing a state or regional consortium.- 
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Geraldine Markel is Assistant Professor in Special Education amd JElla Bowen is 
•.Assistant Professor in Occupational Education At the University of Michigan. 
Vheir addresses are: Geraldine Markel, Room 3112, College of Education, 
diversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109, (313) 763-2374 and Ella 
v Bowen, Room 4109, College of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
.jMichigan 48109, (313) 764-8423 .< ■ 
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Appendix 



Objective 1: To establish an advisory committee of consumers and professionals to provide guidance and feedback to the program. 





SUBOBHECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 


. RESULTS 


DATES 


i.l 


r 

Provide information and guide- 
lines to committee members. 


Developed a handbook for advisory committee 
members. 


Distributed* handbooks and 
brochures to committee. 


8/1979 


1.2 


Identify a variety of possible 
advisors. 


Identified and contacted indivldoals or consul- 
tants to serve on or assist an advisory com- 
mittee and faculty with program development. 


twenty-five (25) telephone 
calls; twenty to thirty 
(20-30) letters sent. 




1.3 


Establish an aJyrisory committee. 


Mailed program description and purpose to 
personnel from local, intermediate and state 
agencies and individuals from consumer, 
parent, advisory and student groups, request- 
ing their participation. 


eleven (II) member com- 
mittee formed. 


8/1979 




Conduct meetings and maintain 
communication. 


Received assistance with defining roles, 
identifying and revising competencies aod 
identifying practicum sites. 


— * 

two (2) meetings ^ 
seven (7) meetings. 


, 1979-1980 
1980-1981 
five (5)' 
mailings 



Objective 2: To*develop" a thirty (30) hour masters sequence .combining the resources of the Occupational and Special Education 
Programs. 



SUBOB3ECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



RESULTS 



DATES 



"7, 1 Identi fy requirements of each pro- Specified core courses, required credits for each 30 Handbooks published 
gram and incorporate th.ese with component, possible cognates and electives for and used for advising and 
School and University guidelines. 30 hour program. recruitment. 



10/1979 



2.2 Create a resource file for faculty 
and student use. 



Identified materials, tests for purchase. Col- 
lected critical manuals, texts, journals, articles 
and matefials. Organized resourc£ conference 
room. „ 



Annotated bibliography, 
Vertical file, Collection of 
print/non~pnnt forms and 
media. 



11/1979 



2.3 Develop a new seminar. 



Addres'sed competencies in a summer seminar. 
Used materials from resource and related 
projects in the School of Education. 



Students enrolled and eval- 
uated the course positively. 



r/1980 



2.4 Use resources wjthin the School 
and University. 



Met with related programs (e.g. Guidance & 
Counseling) and sponsored projects (e.g. Dean's 
Grant on Mainstreammg. Project Directors 
presented information at student seminars. 



two (2) meetings 1979^1980 
four (4) meetings *980-l981 
Collected relevant informa- 
tion. Presented new ideas. » 1980 



*2.5 Develop practicum experiences. 



Identified possible sites. Contacted site per- 
sonnel. Placed trainees. 



Placed students at different ' 
sites. Experiences rated 
positively. Utilized evalua- 
tion of practicum place- 
ments in identifying future 
practicum sites. 



1979-1980 



2.6 Utilize results of a State-wide 
Needs Assessment and Inser- 
vice Project Evaluation 



Collected data Irom special needs personnel 
across the sta& 



Revised so/ne aspects of 
the curriculum. 



1979-L980 



2.7 Infuse new concepts into other Provided guest lecturers^ Provided critical 
'programs and courses. * journal articles, specialized materials or rele- 

vant media on vocationaVspecial education. 



three (3) presentations 
were made: 2 at under- 
graduate classes and one (1) 1979-1980 
in a masters course 1980-1981 



Gam expertise from recogrilzed Invited consultants from intermediate, state 
► leaders. or national organizations. 



ten (10) consultants from 
interm^fate districts and 
univers^res have pre- 
sented. 

tOne (1) consultant pre- 
sented (Aznn). 



1979-1980 



1981 
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Objective 3: Recruft educational personnel with previous experience in vocational and special education/who wjlJ be committed 
to increasing the vocational and career options of handicapped students. 



SUBOBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



RESULT5 



DATES 



3.1 Conduct a state-wide recruit- 
ment campaign^ 



Printed 400 Brochures. Mailed 250 to agen- 
cies, schools, organizations. Distributed to 
faculty. Distributed at inservice programs. 



Answered requests for pro- 
gram information, applica- 
tions and admission*proce- 
dures. * 



8/1979 



3.2 Admit qualified students with 
% previous experience in special 
education, vocational education 
and related fields. 



Designed interview format; interviewed, 
screened and admitted students 



8 trainees 
24 trainees 
32 trainees 



as oi 
5/1979 
9/1980 
//1981 



3.3 Provide financial assistance. 



Developed forms for stipend reimbursements, 
transcripts and course elections. 



$2,000 awarded 
$4,000 awarded" 



1979- 1980 

1980- W81 



3.4 Conduct informational meetings 
with students. 



Provided bulletins, brochures. Allowed for 
sharing information and refreshments. Gained 
information from students on needs, compe- 
tencies, concerns, and availability of field 
sites. \ ' 



4 meetings conducted 9/12/1979 
vieldiog a close/cohesive 8/1980 
group. * 4/1981 v 



Objective hi To design and pilot a comprehensive competency based training program to train personnel to increase the vocational 
and career options of handicapped students. tf 





. SUBOBJECTIVES, 


ACTIVITIES h v 


RESULTS- ' 


DATES 


4.1 


***** 

Identify basic set of competen- 
cies. 

\ 


* ' ,3* « 

Examined competency list prepared by state- 
«^onsored T committees, other states and uni- 
versities. Examined the professional 
literature. ^ * 


Developed a preliminary 
list of competencies. 

'j * - 


1-979-1980 


4.2 


Review/revise competency list. 


■ — r . 

Provided competencies to Advisocy Com- - 
mittee and other reviewees (e.g. other 
project directors) for feedback and revision. . 


Develop a Compete^^ ^ 

Handbook including* " * 
1 3 cOrrj|tetencies and 
74 Subcompetencies 


1980 , * 


4.3 


Validate competencies. 


Conduct a study. Sample includes teachers 
and consumers across the state and some 
input from national sources. 


9 A list of competencies 
viewed a$*importan\ by 
professionals ana* con- ^ , 
sumers. ~ * 


r980-l98f 


4.4 


Integrate competencies info 
existing course offerings. 


Review courses and identify competencies 
and subcompetencies which should be 
addressed within each course. Allow for, 
individualization. 

« 

i 


5 copies now include 
opportunities to complete 
competencies Other 
courses will be developed 
and/or redeveloped' 


1979:1980 
1930-1981 


Objective \ To evaluate the efficacy of the program and assess its' impact on program 
and the individuals they serve. 


« » 

graduates, their educational environments 






* ' SUBOBJEcflVES 


ACTIVITIES 


RESULTS 


DATES ' 


5.1 


Design an evaluation model which 
provides formative and summa- 
tive information. 


Reviewed the literature. Drafted the design, 
sequenced ; tasks and established a time 
table. • ^ 


Feedback forms outlined 
for each evaluation tas£ » 


1J79-1980 




\ 


7 " 

2 12 
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* 


* 
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5.2 Evaluation program efficacy. 

-- 


a. Conducted formative evaluation: 

- Plot progress toward goals 

- Evaluated courses 

- Conducted needs assessments 

- Administered interim program 
evaluation 

- Reviewed unobtrusive indicators 


goals are being met 

courses received excel- 
lent ratings 

information used to revise 
revise class 
offerings 

5-10 Ph.D. students 
involved 
/ 


1979-1980 
1979-1981 

1979-1981 
1979-1982 






b. Conduct summatwe evaluation 
measure quality and quantity 
of competencies mastered 


goal: 90% of trainees 
complete~90% Df compe- 
tencies with 90% masterv. 


- 

1981-1982 




*■ 


measure attitudmal change for 
trainees and faculty 


AttttuHpc maintain dct?rcc 

positiveness or increase. 


1981-1982 






conduct a 3 year program evaluation 


survey trainees 


3/1982 






conduct external evaluation 


' survey community leaders 


3/1982 




5.3 Evaluate program impact. 


Conduct a follow-up survey of graduates. 


survey form designed 


1979-1980 






Survey employees or supervisors of graduates. 


permission form^designed 
survey to be conducted. 


1979-1980 
5/1982 


- 




Assess impact on handicapped individuals. 


ctiiriv tn hp Hp^iPnpH 


1981-1982 






Survey other professionals and community 
leaders. v ^ 


forms to be designed. 


1981-1982 






Identify unin^Mkl direct or indirect results. 


log is maintained. 


1979-1982 




5.** Use evaluation results for pro- 
gram/instructional modifica- 
tions. 


Revise courses, handbooks and/or competent 
cies. 

Refine ana" package program for replication. 




1982 




5.5 Conduct and integrate related 
research projects, * 


Conduct a state-wide study to validate 4 
the competencies V 


Study designed. x 
Study in progress. 


1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 






Integrated results of a state-wwe needs 
assessment o'f special needs personnel. 


Competency list revised. 
Course materials updated. 


1980M981 






Design a longitudinal study of employability 
of handicapped students. 


To be designed and 
funded. 


' 1981-1982 




> 

u. 

Ob^tive 6: D.ssemmate Mormauon about the program and «s« effectiveness to professionals and consumers at local, 
and national levels. 


• 

state, ~" 


♦ * 


SUBt>B3ECTiyES 


ACTIVITIES 

*r 1 


RESULTS 


DATES 





6.1 Exchange information toother 
professionals within the state 
and across the nation. 



Described the program at state-sponsored 
meetings (e.g. Advisors on teaching dis- 
abilities, Special Education Personnel 
Development Advisory Committee). 

Described the program at national and 
federally sponsored meetings (e.g. Consortium 
for Research of Special Populations, BEH 
Project director's meetings). 

„ Distributed copies of handbooks. 



4 meetings 



3 meetings 
2 meetings 



25 Handbooks mailed 



1979-1980 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 



197*9-1980 



< 6.2 Increase awareness to potential 
students, try; professional com- 
munity and consumer groups. " 


Described the program in professional news- 
letters (eg. Michigan^ccupationai Special 
Needs Newsletter). 


2 articles 


1 * 

1979-1980 




Distributed brochures and described the pro- 
gram in course and conferences. 


5-6 courses 

Council for exceptional 
children 

Special needs Inservice 
t workshops 


1979*1981 




Described the program in parent newsletters, 
advocacy literature and community media. 


2 articles in newsletters. 
1 newspaper article 
1 radio spot 


1979- 1981 

1980- 1981 



ERIC 
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